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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CH AF P. made, and ho was incapable of yielding either to the 5 


III. 


murmurs of the people; or to the diſcontents of the 


great. That artful prelate/likewiſe; well acquainted 


with the king's. imperious temper; concealed from 
him the abſolute aſcendant which he had acquired $ 
and while he ſecretly directed all public councils, he 
ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion to the will and 
1 his maſter. By entering into the king's 
pleaſures, he preſerved his affection; by condutt- | 
ing his buſineſs, he gratified his indolence; and by 
his unlimited complaiſance in both ey he 
prevented all that jealouſy to which his exorbitant! 
acquiſitions, and his ſplendid oſtentatious train of 
lite, ſhould naturally have given birth“ The arch. 
biſhopric of York falling vacant by the death f 
Bambridge, Wolſey was promoted to that ſee, and 
reſigned the biſhopric of Lincoln. Beſides diene | 
the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got poſſeſſion, on 
eaſy leaſes, of the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, 
. Hereford, biſhopricg filled by Italians, Who“ 


* 


| were allowed to'ireſide:abroad;'/and-who were glad 


to compound for this indulgence, by yielding/acor 
ſiderable ſharè of their income. He held i com- 
mendam the abbey of St. Albans, and many other 
church preferments. He was even eee to unite 
with. the. ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, next 
that of Wincheſter; and there ſeemed to be no end 
of is aequiſitions. His farther, advancement in 
 ecclefraſtical- dignity ſerved him as à pretence for 
engroſſing ſtill more revenues: The pope, ob- 


ſerving his great influence over the king, Was der | 


firous of engaging him in his intereſts, and created 
him a cardinal. No churchman, under colour of 
ekacting reſpect to religion, ever carriedito a greater 
height the ſtate and dignity of that character: 
His train conſiſted of eight hundred ſervants, off 


hom many were knights 2 and gentlemen 841 Some 


10 25 of the ee 2 their children. into his Har, | 
1 e mi 
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wie as à place of education; 2 to gain on, H A 


them favour with their patron, allowed them to bear 
" os as his ſervants. + Whoever was diſtingu iſhed 


by any art or ſcience paid court to the ie 5 
and none paid court in vain. Literature, which was 


then in its infancy, found in him a generous pa- | 


tron; and both by his public inſtitutions and private 


P: 
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| bounty, he gave eneouragement to every branch of | 


erudition 


Not content with this munificenceg 


Fo which. 1 IE” him the approbation of the wiſe, he 


ſtrove to dazzle the eyes of the populace, by the 
fplendour of his equipage and furniture, the coſtly 
embroidery: of his liveries, the luſtre of his apparel” 


He was the firſt clergyman in England that Wore 
ſilk and gold, not only on his habit, but aul n 


his ſaddles: and the trappings of his horſes?. He 
cauſed his cardinal's hat to be borne aloft by a per- 
ſon of rank; and when he came to the king's) 


chapel, would permit it to be laid on no place But 
the altar. A prieſt, the talleſt and moſt comely he 
could find, carried before him a pillar of ſilver, on 
Was placed a croſs: But not ſatisſied 


f whole top 
With the parade; to which he thought himſelf en- 
titled as cardznal, he provided another prieſt of 


equal ſtature and beauty, who! marched along, re 


ing the eroſs af Vork, even in the dioceſe of 
terbury; contrary to the ancient rule ang tlie 
ment between the prelates of theſe rival ſees 


and ſaid they were now ſenſible, that one crac 
alone was not luffcient for the expiation of his fins! 
and. offences. 
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people made merry with the cardinal's oſtentation 7 | 


ttt kit N 

Wanka, de oy ardhibiſtiop 105 Canter 5 

| bury, a man of a moderate temper, | averſe: to all 
diſputes, hole rather to retire from public e 


4 
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5 ufs ON EN@LAND. - 


" C/H AP. ment, than engin. an unequal: conteſt with the 

X 1 cardinal. He reſigned his office of chan- 55 
og 1 2 ; and the great ſeal was immediately delivered 

to Wolſey. If chis new accumulation: of: dignity 

5 increaſed. his enemies, it alſo ſerved to exalt his 


— 
* 


 perional character, and owe the extent of his ca- 
| A ſtrict admin 

15 Aring his enjoyment of this high office; and no 
chancellor ever diſcovered greater impartiality in his 


1 Ascifions, deeper penetration of iam or more 5 


— I I In Pan a ere ergo 
p 


— — re eres 
” = 


| - | ay inet entirely exhauſted” by projects and plea - 
by ſures, While his inclination. for: oe ſtill con- 
„„ 1mned; Was: glad to reſign his office f 4reafurer, | 


'Wincheſter, reaped no advantage fram his abſfence; 3 


5 andi retire from court. His rival, Eo biſhop of 
duet part oserceme bu years Aud 5 in partly | 
| 


. »dukeof Suffolk had alſo taken offence thatithe king, 
by che cardinal's perſuaſion, had refuſed copay a 


ce; and he thenceforth ala ded to live in L 
-Y< Theſe incidents left Wolſey to enjoy, 


the king; ey put into his hands every kind 
af authority. In vain did Fox, before his retite- 


3 : | 5 that li how to retain all 


ge obedience; of but he continued ſtill an unlimited | f 


C 1 everything to-the4liretions. ind cop 

b ; : 3.4 ſels of the cardinal. 55 hs 1 TEL 43 IS 1 
Zà.E 8 n re 2 eſtabliſhed 3 in 
= England, the: obedience of the People fo: eulire; the 


Z „ dit Thomas More. Slows, 5. $04 + 
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iſtration of juſtice took place 


| b enlar ged knowledge of law and equity. [7 e, 
=: - Paz duke of Norfolk, finding the "EO mo- 


drew Naben ly to ena The 


Zu wich he had;contratied-during'bis refdence 
; Gf ray a the whale power and „ 
5 5 6 


| = ment, warn the king “ not to/ſuffer the ſervant to 
1 | de be greater than his maſter; pony replied, 


* 1 * D N 
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| geveral-adminiſtration of uſtice by the cardina 
means * ſo e act, that no Tomb occurrence 7 
pened conſiderablie enough to diſturb tlie repofe of 
the king and his miniſter: They might even have 
diſpenſed with giving e e, to ade 
affairs, Were it Poſſible for men enjoy 
ſnustion in-abſolute tranquillity, or abſtain ant 
projects and enterpriſes, however fruitles and uns 
ws AE Hi 18 5878 521 5 1 1 
Fur wilt of the late king ow Scotland, N left Seotch af. 
his widow regent of the kingdom, and che vote t ed 
the convention of ſtates, which confirmed that defti- 
nation, had expreſsly limited her authority to the 
condition of her remaining unmarried /: But not- 
withſtanding this limitation, a few months after her 
'huſband's-death, the eſpouſed: the earl of An e „„ 
the name bf Douglas, a young Ee ee of great 1 
V and promiſing hopes. Some of the-nobility SY 
nd rep the wir of Angus to the reg 
And . this ale a the moſt» 7 
ns of preſerving peace with England: But che 
be 5 ther great. families, and ps fear of -e&- 
the Douglaſſes, begat oppoſition to the anea- 
9 Lord Hume, in particular, the moſt power- 
ful chieftain in the. kingdom, infited on recallit 5 
the duke of Albany, Pg to a brother of James 12 . 
ho had been! baniſhed into France, and who; 
- having there married, had left poſterity that were 
-ithe oor to the Kr . and the: neareſt rela- e 
tions to :their you vereign. Albany, tho ,, 
a) 1: firſt prince of the eek, ET beck ns in 8 „„ 
land, was totally unzcquainted, with the manners of 
7 the eople, ignorant of their f fituation, unpractiſed „ 
in their language; yet ſuch was the fayour mand ', 
it +; gl Ade French alliance, and fo great the authorit ' 
cle Hume, that this prince was invited to f „ 
5 _- © Frafm. lib, 15 epiſt. 1 Cavendiſh Hall. „ 8 : _ 
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zened to be inveterate enemies 


of Hume s; "Xa they repreſented that per 


nobleman 48 the chief ſource of public diſorder 
and the great 


obſtacle'to the execution of the laws: 


and the admin 
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iſtration of juſtice.” Before the ai 
thority of the magiſtrate could be "eſtabliſhed, At 
was neceffary,” they ſaid, to make an example ef 5 
this great offendef; and by the terror of his pu. 
niſhment, teach all lefler criminals to pay reſpect to 
the power of their ſovereign. Albany, moved 5 5 26 
e teaſons, was. induced to "Target! Hume's p: „ 
ſervices, to which. he had i in a great meaſure been 
indebted for the regency; and he no longer bore 
towards him that favourable countenance with which.” 7 
he Was wont to receive him. Hume perceived the”? 
a and was incited, both by regard to h 5 | 
"Fafety „ and from motives of revenge, to take 
mal ures In oppoſition to the regent. He applied 
* to = and the queen-dowa er, and 10 
em the danger to Anke infant ” 
Polen 59 55 the ambition of 1 IDs 


protection of her brother; and'whe 
that” uli was detected, ſhe herſelf, „„ 
by Hume and Angus, withdrew into. England, where, = 1 
the was ſoon after delivered of a daughter. |, = 
Henry, in order to check the authority of Al. 92 
bail and the French party, gave encouragement to 
theſe malcontents, and aflured them of his ſupport. hs 
Matters. being afterwards in appearance .accqmmos» 


ide: i ering off he. young Be 77 5 1 8 
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Wal. le netürked inte His own country; but mutual 


1515. 


ſuſpicions and jealouſies ſtill prevailed. He was 
committed to cuſtody,” under the care of the earl of 
Arran his brother-in- law; and was for ſome time 
detained priſoner in his caſtle.” But having per- 
ſuaded Arran to enter into the conſpiracy with him, 
he was allowed to make his eſcape; and he openly 
levied war upon the regent. A he accommoda- 
tion enſued, not more fincere that the foregoing ; 
and Hume was fo imprudent as to entruſt himſelf 
together with His brother, inte the hands of Hit 
Prince. They were immediately Tſeized; committed 
to cuſtody, brought to trial, condemned and exe 
cated.” No legal crime was proved againſt theſe 
brothers: It was o onty alleged, that at the battle of 
Floudefi they bad not done their Ly in en 


| the ebend 


of et 

| e 1 Was eig ee 3 
YXe6ple, who hated them While Rying, we ore 
- mich diflitisfied with their execution: 
Suck violent remedies often produce; for ſome 
time, a deceitful tranquillity; but as they deſtroy 
mutual confidence, and beget the moſt inveterate 


1 -afiirnofities; their conſequences are edmmonly fatal, 


Hoth to ans Public and to thoſe" who have Tecovſe 
0 them. The regent, However, took advantage of 
the preſent eam Which prevailed; ; and being in- 
© vited over by the French king; who was at that time 
Willing to gratify Henry, he went inte France; and 
Was . — to Nee i there for ſore years) During 
the abſenèe of the regent ſome eben prevailed in 
Scotland, and fuel fuutual entity, fapine, and vio- 
lenee among the great families, that that kingdom 
was for a long time utterly diſabled, both from of- 
.; aſa enemies and anten its fiends. We have 


carried 


- 


av * 20 K 7 Mee 7 1 


ſas ee be ids as that ccuntfy bad little con- FEVBE 
nection with the general ſyſtem: of Europe, we might 1518. 
he the leſs interruptedi in the narration of thoſe more 
memorable events which were ne in the "NT 
| kingdoms. 811910 by: 
| Ir; was foreſeen, "that a young 2Qive prince. ike 
Francis, and of ſo martial a difpoſition, would ſoon! 
employ the great preparations which his predeceffor 
before! his: Tate had made for the conqueſt; of 
Milan. He had been obſerved even to-weep at the 
recital of the military-exploits of Gaſton de Foils; 
and theſe tears of emulation were held to be furs 
prefages of his futute valour. He renewed. the 3 
treaty which Lewis had made with Henry; ang 
having left every thing ſecure behind him, he 
marched: his armies towards the ſouth of France; 
pretending that- his: ſole purpofe was to defend his 
kingdom againſt the incurfions of the Swiſs. . This . 
Dnbülaßke⸗ people ſtill retainedtheir animofity againſt „ 
France; and having taken Maximilian. . © 5 
Han: under his, protection, andi in reality reduced | 
12 to Abfolute dependance, they were determined, 
from views, both of honour and of intereſt, to defend 
him againft the invader 170 They fortified themſelves 
in all chose vallies of the Alps through which they 
thought the French muſt neceffarity 05 ; and when Progreſyof 
- Francis, , with great ſecreſy, induſtry, and perſe: FOIA 
+ verance, made his entrance into Piedmont. by an- — 
other - pitlage, . they were | nat... diſmayed, but we: 0 
ſcended into; the; plain though, unprovided With | 
- cavalry, and: oppoſed- themſelves, to the progreſs. of 
the French arnis, At Marignan, near Milan, the: | 
fonght with Francis one of the. moſt furious and 14th Sept. 
A conteſted battles that is fo: be met with in ee 
of theſo/latet ages; and it reg ired all this 
| -19 mo wr fod cf! ab it ara un} 4 107 ag 
SYS - Wo. Rn 96 Fe BR N cini, 
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retire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty thouſand 


tory, the conqueſt of the Milanicle was eaſy and ” 


_ progreſs, though 1 in ſo diſtant a country, was nat 


alienate the court of England, was the difp uit whi 1 
Wolſey had entertained againſt the 1 . monarch.” 


was only the play o 


gion, of literature, and of commerce; and As IJ 


gut among other nations, it attracted the attention” 
of all Europe, and every acquiſition which was, made”: 


of Francis-for ſending the duke of Albany into Scot- 
land, and undermining the power and credit of his f 


tifications of Teroüenne was likewiſe regarded as a © 


to admit Lewis Gaillart, the biſhop! cleft, to 1 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


heroie valour of this prince to inſpire his troops with" 1 
courage ſufficient to reſiſt the deſperate aſſaultof thoſe 
mountaineers. After a bloody action in the evening, 
night and darkneſs parted the combatants; but next 
morning the Swiſs renewed the attack with unabated 
ardoury and it was not till they had loft all their 
braveſt troops that they could be prevailed on to 


ſlain on both ſides; and the mareſchal Trivulzio, ” 
who had been preſent at eighteen pitched battles, de- 
clared that every 9 75 gement which he had yet ſeen 
hildren; the action o Marig- ne 
nan was a combat of heroes. After this great vic- 


7... ñ TN gn TY og ee EO BR I" rob 


open to Francis. 5 
THE ſucceſs and glory of 4h Fiche monarch! 
began to excite jealouſy in Henry; and his rapid ” 


regarded without apprehenſions by the Engliſh i- f i 
niſtry. Italy was, during that age, the ſeat of reli-⸗ 


poſſeſſed alone that luſtre which has ſince been ſhare 
there appeared more important thas its weight i in the 
balance of power was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, entitled to. : 
Henry alſo thought that he had reaſon to ont” 
ſiſter the queen dowager *. The repairing of the for- 


breach of treaty. But above all, what tended't 10 : 
L 


HENRV, on the conquelt of Tournay, had refuſed * 


I Hiftoire de 1 Ligue de Cambray. | ; 


„ Pere BL vol. il, 10 57. e e 


hb wok -ofleſſion . 


a4 HAD N. R OY III. (FIC 


| poſſeſſion of the temporalities, .becauſe that _—_ CHAP. 

| a taking thę Oath of allegiance to his new ſo-. — | 
vereign; and Wolſey was appointed, as above re- rss. 

lated, adminiſtrator, of the biſhopric. As the 3 

cardinal wiſhed, to obtain the free and undiſturbed... | 

enjoyment of his revenue, he applied to Francis, | 

and bene 5 0 beſtow on. b en ene ſee . 


N oa the ehe 5 upon him on Fr, rancis and. 1 
puſhed his maſter to A an een of quarrel with... 
that monarch n. xt 
| MAXIMILIAN the, . was is ready. 55 embrace.» 1 

EF overture for a new enterpriſe ; eſpecially if at. 
tended with an offer of money, of which he was erp, 

reedy, very prodigal, and very indigent. n „5 
Ba formerly ſecretary to cardinal Bambridge, and, 
| Now, ſecretary of ſtate, was diſpatched to the court © i; 
Vienna, and had a commiſſion to propoſe; ſome. : 
conſiderable payments to Maximilian: He thence 
made a journey into Switzerland, and by like mo- 
tives engaged ſome. of the cantons to furniſh. troops. 
to the emperor. That prince invaded Italy with a 
| conſiderable army; but being repulſed from before 
Milan, he, retreated with his army into ene, . 
made peace with France and Venice, ceded Verona 
to that republic for a ſum of money, and thus &õxũ“ 
cluded himſelf in ſome meaſure from all future ac- 
cels into Italy. And Henry found, chat after ex- 


f 555 Polydore Virgil, Ub. 1 8 
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- without diminiſping the power of that prince. 
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not to proceed farther at preſent in his entity agair 
Franee: He could hope for aſſiſtance from no power 
in Europe. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, who had 
often deceived him, was declinin 5"throuph age and 
 Infirmiities ; and a ſpeedy period was looked for to 
the long and proſperous reign öf that great mo- 
„ Maren Charles prince of Spain) ſovereign of the 


— —— ˖˙— et 
— > — 


— —ũ— — OO 
more 


I Se 


Franeis, who had it ſo much in His power, if r 
voked, to obſtruct his peac 
Beh inheritance Which was awaiting him The 
pope was overawed by the power of France, and 
Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with chat 
-momarehy *. Henry, therefore; was conſtrained - 
to remain in tranquillity during ſome time; and 
ſeemed to give himfelf no concern with r ard to 
the affairs of the continent. In vain did Maximilian 


- | offering to make # reſignation of the imperial 'crown 
„„ in his favour. The artifice was too grofs to ſuc- 
bee even with a prince fo little politic as Henry; 


e with the emperor's motives and character, 


in making him fo Uberat! an offer, was to draw mo- 
N ney: from him. 0 vw 
4516. WHILE an arora EA 
3 chat event happe 
3 for, and from wich- ſuch important conſequences 
. were expected, the death of Ferdiſtand the Catholic, 
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nſive dominions The more Charles add 


4 


8 Ga W AS. 


XXVII. der to gratify His own and the cardinab's hum our, 8 4 
e had only weakened his alliance with Francis, Þ 


Tun were many reaſons whickengaged the ki ing 


ow Countries, deſired nothing but peace” with ; 
Ade adden 1 


Elideavour to allure him into fome expence, by 


5 Bis envoy," who Was perfecti well ac- 


him warning that the fole view of that prince, 


ied which had been ſo long locked 


Rows the ſucceſſion” at his grandſon Charles to his 


ELIE ROAST „„ 


05 


CCC ( 


the confidence and friendſhip of Henry ; : and 12 TYP — 
at laſt the only methed by which. he could obtain 


ſucceſs the paying of, court by preſents and aid 
to the haughty cardinal, 
BoNNIVE T, admiral. of France. . diſpatched 2s 


1 and he was directed to employ all his in- 


ſinuation and addreſs, qualities in which he excelled, 
to procure 
After the ambaſſader had ſucceeded in his purpoſe, 
be took an opportunity of exprelng, his maſter's 
regret, that by miſtakes and miſapprehenſions he had 
| baen ſo unfortunate as to loſe a friendſhip which he 
ſo much valued as that of his eminence. Wolſey was 
not deaf to theſe honourable advances from ſo great 
a monarch;; and he was thenceforth obſerved to ex- 
preſs himſelf on all occaſions in favour of the French 
aAlllanes. The more to engage him in his intereſts, 
Francis entered into ſuch confidence with him, that 
he aſfed his advice even i in his moſt ſecret affairs ; 


and had. recourſe to him in all difficult emergencies 


as to an oracle of wiſdom and profound policy. The 
Cardinal made no ſecret to the king of this private 


correſpondence; and Henry was 10 prepoſſeſſed in 


. favour of the great capacity of his miniſter, that he 
_faid he verily. believed he would govern Erands, as 
Well as himſelf“. 

WIEN matters . fuffcientliy prepared, 1 
nixvet opened to the cardinal his maſter's deſire of 
recovering Tournay; and Wolſey i de 


en heſitation, engaged to effect his purpoſe. 


e took. an;opportunity. of repreſenting to the king 
85 = council, that Lournay lay ſo remote from- 151 
lais, that it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, 
in caſe. of war, to keep the communication open 


heſe e ; 90 Al; it was ſituated 


8 


2 


5 N. AN a. — 
in power 1 authority, the more was rpg Gn 


himſelf a place in Wolſey's good graces. 
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c H AP. on the frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, 
XXVII. it was expoſed to attacks from both theſe countries, 
EV So and muſt neceſſarily, either by force or famine, fall 
into the hands of the firſt aſſailant: That even in 
time of peace it could not be preſerved without a 
large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and muti- 
nous inhabitants, ever diſcontented with the Engliſh 
government: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, 
as it was thus :precarious and/expetfive; ſo was it 
entirely uſeleſs, and afforded little or no means of 
annoying, on occaſion, the . 8 a either of | 
Charles or 'of Rrancis. Teal id; 
THESE reaſons were of; chemſelves: convincing, | 
= pens were ſure of meeting with no- oppoſition when 
ro hd they came from the mouth of the cardinal“ 
France. treaty, therefore, was entered: into for the ceding of 
: Tournay; - and in order to give to that meaſure a 
more graceful appearance, it was agreed that the 
dauphin and the princeſs Mary, both of them in- 
fants, ſhould. be betrotlied, and that this city oni 
be conſidered as the dowry of the princeſs. Such 


kinds of agreement were then common among ſove-:: 


reigns, though it was very rare that the intereſts and 
Fo = views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as to render 
the intended marriages effectual. But as Henry 7 
"bal been at confiderable expence in building a cita - 
del at T outhay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000; 
crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put into 
his hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, 
for the performance of the article 4: And leſt the 
cardinal ſhould think himſelf neglected in theſe ſti- 
pulations, Francis promiſed him a yearly e ip of 
twelve thouſand livres, as an equivalent; for his ad- 
miniſtration of the biſhopric of Lournayrp 91A 
ITF French monarch having ſucceeded-ſo'well * 
in this negotiation, began to enlarge. his views, and 
to PE 82 more conſiderable Ane 1 17 
5 . 
4 Memoires au Delt, td. 5 = 
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uſſing on the vanity and ſelf. conceit of the favourite. C AP, 
He redoubled his flatteries to the cardinal, conſulted XXVII. 
him more frequently in every doubt or difficulty, 
called him in each letter father, tutor, governor, and 
profeſſed the moſt unbounded deference to his advice 
and opinion. Alhtheſe careſſes were preparatives to 
a negotiation for the delivery of Calais, in conſidera- 
tion of a ſum of money to be paid for it; and if we 
may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular 


% 


! 1518. : 


4 ill-will to Wolfey, on account of his being diſpoſ- 5 


ſeſſed of his employment, and thrown into priſon by 
= that miniſter, ſo extraordinary a propoſal met with 
à favourable reception from the cardinal. He ven- 
tured not, however, to lay the matter before the 
council: He was content to ſound privately the opi- 
nion of the other miniſters, by dropping hints in 
converſation, as if he thought Calais a uſeleſs bur- 
then to the kingdom r: But when he found that all 
men were ſtrongly rivetted in a contrary perſuaſion, 
he thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his 
purpoſe; and as he fell ſoon after into new con- 
nexions with the king of Spain, the great friendſipß 
between Francis and him began gradually to decline. 
"Taz pride of Wolſey was now farther increaſed 1 - 
by a great acceſſion of power and dignity. Cardinal legate. _ 
Campeggio had been ſent as legate into England, 
in order to procure a tithe from the clergy, for 
enabling the pope to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
Turks; a danger which was become real, and was 
formidable to all Chriſtendom, but on which the 
politics of the court of Rome had built ſo many in- 
tereſted projects, that it had loſt all influence on the 
minds of men. The clergy refuſed to comply with 
Leo's demands: Campeggio was recalled; and the 
king deſired of the pope that Wolſey, who had been 
joined in this commiſſion, might alone be inveſted _ 
with the legatine power, together with the right of 
viſiting all the clergy and monaſteries, and even with 


8 P's ot . TS A e 
: 5 7 Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 


ſuſpend- 
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CH A p. ſuſpending allthe laws of the, church . 
e month. . Wollſey, baving obtaingd this nan dige, 
: be was fo much addicted. ee carey a 


ts to ferw 5 <a ee. , —— 
nobility 4 e the towel. He affected 
2 rank ſuperior to hat had. ever 5 
| churehman in England..: Warham the primate 
= Having Written him a letter, in which he ſubſaribed 
Dimſelf your. Es ee Wolſey complained of 
bis preſumption in thus e equality with 
him. When Warham was to ence be bad 
given, he made light of the e 1 75 Ka zuye 
nat, ſaid he, eee mk with too 
5 cc, much proſperity)?” 3 ui. 11 245 m—_ its 1110 738 
His man- 3 Molſey carried che matter e anger en | 
eren a in pomp and .oftentation.i He erected an: office, 
that office, 1 * eee the legatioe Gurt 5 Amd as he was 
| EY "now ho means: of the.pope's : nand:the 
8 e inveſted with: all-pomer; /;bothreecle- 
«ia and cixil, no man knew what bounds. were 
to de ſet to the authority af his uew tribunal. 
conferred on it à kind of in 1 | cenſorial 
powers even over the laity, and: Flireched: it ton in- 
quire into all matters of conſcience ; into alli con- 
duct hich had eee ntagllagionabich, 
to good morals. Offen en £49425 com . 
| fion er unbounded and the, 
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had, it is wy na for ] 


or took bribes'to drop eee wee, concluded, 
zearance of reaſon, that he ſhared 
- with” the cardinal hee wages of iniquity. 


and with ſome | 


<A 


5 = „and in particular the monks; were 3 


ils tyranny ;' and as the libertiniſm of their lives 


? 1 gave a juſt handle againſt them, they were 
- obliged to'purchaſe/an inflemnity, by paying large 
ſums of money to the legate or his judge: Not 


content wilh this authority; Wolſey pretended; by 


virtue of his commiſſion, to aſſume the juriſdiction 


And as it CHAP. 


| - 38 pretended; that this man either x Ss fines OE 425 > 
from every one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, 2518, 


z 15 all the biſhops” courts; particularly that of 


zucht ae of wills and teſtaments; and his deciſions 
e important points were de E 


-ſaftical preferment, heipreſented to whatever pri- 


right of election in the oa, or a e in 
Nr ee ure „ 209) Pond: 


No one Fra carry. to 8 8 any 3 
5 againſt theſe ufurpations of Wolſey, till 'Warham 
ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of his 
peaple. Henry prufeſſed his ignorance! of the whole 


matter. A man, ſaid he, is not fo blind any 
here as in his on houſe: But do you, father?” 


added he to the primate, go to Wolſey, and tell 


re if an Wee be amis, that he amend it.“ 
A reproof x 


29185 Polydore Virgil, lib ay. This whale e bas been copied 
1 ll the n from; t! the author here cited : Tbere are many 
circumſtances, h oexer,. ver ſulpicious both. becau ſe of the ob- 
Vous partiality of 


| ed not a little 
„ As if he himſelf were pope, and as if 
the pope ebuld abſolutely diſpoſe of every ercle- 


this Kind was not likely to be effec- 
„dals It only ferved to augment Wolſey's enmity 
een But one en ene proſecuted s 


111 Nee "Ef . 378 4 1 Ai 5 5 {: IKE ffs HEIGAY « 


ories or benefices he pleaſed, without regard to the 88 


the: Kiftorian,” and becauſe the parliament, willen 


they afterwards examined Wolſey's conduct, could Doc: no t of 


any material offence; he lad MOLE Ter 


Vor. V. | * 8 
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Allen; the legate's judge, in a court of law, and 
having convicted him of malverſation and i iniquity, 


the clamous at laſt reached the king's ears; and he 


expreſſed ſuch diſpleaſure to the cardinal, as made 


him ever after more cautious in s his au- 


1519. 


Death of 
the em- 
peror 


Maximi- 
lian. 


Charles, 


king of 


Spain, 


5 path Jan. 


chan. 775 
WHILE 1 e 83 himſelf ; in plesfuxe and 
amuſement, entruſted the government of his king. 
dom to this imperious miniſter, an incident hap- 
pened abroad, which excited his attention. Maxi- 
milian the emperor died; a man who, of himſelf, | 
was indeed of little conſequence; ; but as his death 


left vacant the firſt ſtation among Chriſtian princes, | 


e 


it ſet the paſſions of men in agitation, and proved 
x kind of Era in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The 


kings of France and Spain immediately declared 


themſelves candidates for the Imperial crown ; and 


employed every expedient of money or intrigue, 
which promiſed them ſucceſs in ſo great a point, of 


ambition. Henry alſo was encouraged to advance : 


his pretenſions; but his miniſter, Pace, Wwho was 
diſpatched to the electors, found that he began % 
ſolicit too late, and that the votes of all. theſe 


princes were already pre- engaged either on one ade a 
der the other. 5 


Francis and 5 alas 5 RY the 5 


5 beginning of carrying on this rivalſhip with emula- : 


tion, but without enmity. ; ; and Francis in particu- : 
lar declared, that his brother Charles and he were, 
fairly and openly, ſuitors to the ſame miſtreſs: The 
more fortunate, added he, will carry her; the other 
mult reſt contented”. But all men apprehended, 


that, this extreme moderation, however reaſonable, 


would not be of long duration; and that incidents. 
would certainly occur to ſbarpen the minds of the 
candidates againſt each other. It was Charles who. 


af Eng, Nieves to the great gl. of. the) 


1 Butcari, lib. 5 | Guicciardini, lb. I 5 WES 


French: 


other the greater monarch. The king, from his 


en e e or 


French monarch, who ſtill continued to the laſt in CH AP. 
the belief that the majority of the electoral college 1 
was engaged in his fayour. And as he was ſome fro. 
years ſuperior. in age to his rival, and, after his choſen | 
victory at Marignan, and conqueſt of the Milanefe, Fe 


much ſuperior in renown, he could not ſuppreſs his 


indignation, 'at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expectation, diſappointed in 
ſo important a pretenſion. From łhis competition, 
as much as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe that 
emulation between thoſe twogreat monarchs; which, 


while it kept their whole age in movement, ſets 


them in ſo remarkable a contraſt to each other: 

Both of them princes endowed with talents and abi- - 
lities ; brave, aſpiring, active, warlike; beloved by - 
their ſervants and ſubjects, dreaded by their ene- . 
mies, and reſpected by all the world: Francis, open, 

frank; liberal; munificent, carrying theſe virtues to 

an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs: Charles, 
political, clofe, artful, frugal; better qualified to 

obtain ſueceſs in wars and in negociations, eſpeciallß 

the latter. The one the more amiable man; the 


overſights and indifcretions, naturally expoſed” to 


misfortunes; but qualified by his ſpirit and magna- 
nimity, to extricate himſelf from them with honour: 


The emperor, by his deſigning intereſted character, 
fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy 5 
and oppoſition even among his allies,” and to rouſe 
up a multitude of enemies in the place of one whom _ 
he had ſubdued. And as the perſonal qualities of 
theſe princes thus counterpoiſed each other, ſo did 


the advantages and diſadvantages of their dominions. 


Fortune alone, without the concurrence of prudence 


or yalour, never reared up, of a ſudden, fo great a 


power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. 
He reaped the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of 
Auſtria, of the Netherlands: He inherited the con- 


b 
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queſt of Naples, of Grenada? Election entitled him 
to the empire: Even the bounds of the globe 


ſeemed to be enlarged a little before his time, that 
he might poſſeſs the whole treaſure, as yet entire 
and dnrifled; of the new world. But though the 


_ eoncurrence” of all theſe advantages formed an em- 


pire, greater and more extenſive than any known in 
Europe ſince that of the Romans, the kingdom of 
France alone, being cloſe, compact, united, rich, 


Populous, and being interpoſed between the pro- 
vinces of the emperor's dominions, was able to 


make a vigorous oppoſition to his . and 
| maintain the conteſt againſt himilt>:qx> = [ot ines 


HxxNRv poſſeſſed the felicity"of being able, boch 


by the native force of his kingdom and its ſituation, 5 
to hold the balance between thoſe two 7 - and 


had he known to improve, by policy and prudence, 
this ſingular and ineſtimable advantage, he was 


really, by means of it, a greater potentate than either 
of thofe mighty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for 
Ale de nigen of Europe. But this prince was, in 


His character, Heedleſs, inconſiderate; capricious, 


impolitie; guided by his paſſions or his favourite; 
vain, imperious, haughty; ſometimes actuated by 


| friendſhip for foreign powers, oftener by reſentment, 


1520. 


Int ervie vy 


between 


Feldom by his true intereſt. ' And thus, though he 
<exulted in that ſuperiority which his ſituation in 
[Europe > gave him, he never employed it to his oon 
-effential and durable de Ye or to that of his 
r 1 9 bh Fg «V1 ett 4 


FRAN CIS was all nomqutiined;yithy Henry's cha- 


rater, and endeavoured” to accommodate his con- 


Henry . to it. He ſolicited an interview near Calais; 


Francis at 
Calais. 


* 


e of being able, by familiar converſa- 
Son, to gain upon his friendſhip and confidence. 


Woiley earneſtly ſeconded this'propofal; and hoped, 


in the preſence of both courts, to make parade of 


his riches, vs er, and His e over both 


e et” Sz $154 E ** Monarchs. ; 


9 


£5 RON 
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magnificence, and had entertained a curioſity. of 
being perſonally acquainted with the French king, 
he cheerfully adjuſted all the preliminaries of this 


interview. Tlie nobility of both nations vied with 
each other in pomp and expence: Many of them 


involved themſelves in great debts, and were not 


able, by the penury of their whole lives, to repair 


the vain ſplendour of a fe 20858: , » The raf 
Buckingham, whoß though ver 


21. 


| monarchs w And as Henry himſelf Latta and CHAP. 
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= what addicted to frugality, finding his preparation 
for this feſtival amount to immenſe ſums, threw 


out ſome expreſſions of diſpleaſure againſt the car- 


dinal, whom he believed the author of that mea- 


ſure 5: An imprudence which was mot forgoun by 5 


this 5 Siotlt s 0 991 


Wu Henry was preparing to W x for Calais, 


he- hear Se the emperor was arrived at Dover; 
and he immediately haſtened thither with the queen, 


in order to give à ſuitable reception to his royal 


gueſt. That great prince, politie though, young, 


being informed of the intended interviem between 


Francis and Henry, Was apprehenſive of the conſe- 


quences, and Was reſolved to take the opportunity, 


marks of regard and attachment which he gave to 
Henry, he ſtrove, by every teſtimony of friendſhip, 


The em- 
peror 
Charles 
arrives in 
England 
25th May 


in his paſſage From Spain to the JLow Countries, to 
make the king ſtill a higher compliment, by paying 
him a viſit in His own dominions. Beſides the 


by flattery, proteſtations, promiſes, and preſents, to 


of: the cardinal. He here inſtilled into this aſpiring 


gain on the vanity, the avarice, and the ambition 


prelate the hope of attaining the papacy; and aa 


that was the ſole point of elevation beyond his pre- 
ſent greatneſs, it was ſure to attract his wiſhes with 
the ſame ardour, as if fortune had never yet favoured 


him with any of her preſents, | Ja: de of 


oc 7574 29 Polydore Virgil Hb. 23. 
2071 rnb ® Ibid, Herbert. ling, 1 FR = 
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CH At P. reaching this dignity by the emperor's afliſtance, he 
SI ſecretly devoted himſelf to that monarch's intereſts; 
$16 aa and Charles was perhaps the more liberal of his 
promiſes, becauſe Leo was a very young man; and 
it was not likely that, for many years, he thould be 
called upon to fulfil his engagements. Henry eaſily 
obſerved this courtſhip paid to his miniſter ; but 
_ Inſtead of taking umbrage at it, he only made it a 
lubject of vanity ; and believed that, as his favour was 
_ Wolley's ſole ſupport, the obciſance of ſuch mighty 
monarchs to his ſervant, was in reality a more con- 
ſpicuous homage to his own grandeur. 5 | 
zatn Mary, THz day of Charles's departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with the queen and his whole court; and 
thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall town near the 
frontiers. Francis, attended in like manner, came 
to Ardres, a few miles diſtant; and the two mo- 
narchs met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a 
place ſituated between theſe two towns, but ſtill 
within the Engliſh pale: For Francis agreed to pax 
this compliment to Henry, in conſideration of that 
prince's paſſing the ſea that he might be preſent at 
the interview. Wolſey, to whom both kings had 
entruſted the regulation of the ceremonial, contrived _ 
this circumſtance, in order to do bos r to his 
maſter. The nobility both of France and England 
here diſplayed their magnificence with ſuch emula- 
tion and profuſe expence, as procured to the place 
of interview the name of the pou Fe toe cloth 5d | 
old. 
8 TIE two 1 after faluting each other i in 
the moſt cordial manner, retired into a tent which 
had been erected on purpoſe, and they held a ſecret 
conference together. Henry here propoſed to make 
ſome amendments on the articles of their former 
alliance; and he began to read the treaty, I Henry 
King : Theſe were the firſt words; and he ſtopped 
a moment. He ſubjoined only the words of Eng- 
land, vichout 8 1 the uſual ſtyle of the 
Engliſh 5 


H E N R Y Un. 


Engliſh monarchs . Francis remarked this delicacy, 
and expreſſed by a ſmile, his approbation of it. 
| Hs took an opportunity ſoon . after of paying a 


compliment to Henry of a more flattering” nature. 


That generous prince, full of honour himſelf, and 
incapable of diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all 


23 | 
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the precautions which were obſeryed, whenever he 


had an interview with the Engliſh monarch : The 


n mber of their guards and attendants was carefully 
reckoned on both ſides: Every ſtep was ſcrupulouſſy 
meaſured and adjuſted : And if the two kings in- 
tended to pay a viſit to the queens, they departed 


from their reſpective quarters at the ſame inſtant, 


which was marked by the firing of a culyerin ; they 


paſſed each other in the middle point between the 


places; and the moment that Henry entered Ardres, 
Francis put himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh at 


Guiſnes. In order to break off this tedious cere- 
monial, which contained ſo many diſhonourable 
implications, Francis, one day, took with him two 
gentlemen and a page, and rode directly into 


Guiſnes. The guards were furpriſed at the preſence 


of the monarch, who called aloud. to them, Nau are 
all my priſoners: Carry me to your maſter. Henry 


was equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Francis ; | 
and taking him in his arms, My brother,” ſaid 


he, „you have here played me the moſt agreeable 
* trick in the world, and have ſhowed me the full 


confidence I may place in you: I ſurrender my- 


s {elf your priſoner from this moment.“ He too! 
from his neck a collar of pearls worth 15,000 
-angels*; and putting it about Francis's, begged 


him to wear it for the ſake of his priſoner. Francis 


agreed, but on condition that Henry ſhould wear 


a bracelet, of which he made him a preſent, and 


? Memoires de Fleuranges. 


* An angel wasjthen eſtimated at ſeven ſhillings, or near twelve 


I of our preſent money. b . 
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CHAP. which” was double in value to che collar The 
king went nest day 10 Ardres, without guards 
1520. Or attendants 5 and confidence being now fully 
eſtabliſhed Petwevn the '\monarehs, th bee er 0 
the reſt of the time . in tournaments an ; 
ea 209 A680: viding! S BIEN 15 
A DEFIANCE: hat been ſent Ange eckings to 
each other's court, and through all the chief cities 
in Europe, i importing g, that Henry and Francis, 
with fourteen aids, would be 929791 in the plains of 
Picardy, to anſwer all comers that were gentlemen, 
at tilt, tournament, and barriers. The monarchs, 
in order to fulfil this challenge, advanced into the 
field on horſeback, Francis ſurrounded with Henrys 
guards, and Henry with thoſe of Francis. They 
were gorgeouſly apparelled; and were both of them 
the moſt comely perſonages of their age, as well as 
the moſt expert in every military exerciſe. They 
carried away the prize at all trials in thoſe rough 
and dangerous paſtimes; and feveral horſes and 
riders were overthrown by their vigour and dex- 
terity. The ladies were the judges in theſe feats of 
chivalry, and put an end to the rencounter, when. 
ever they judged it expedient. Henry erected a 
ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, which had ray 
framed in London ;- and he'there feaſted the French 
monarch. He had placed a motto on this fabric, 
under the figure of an Engliſh: archer embroidered; 
on it, Cui adheres prægſt; He prewailt aum I 22 
-oour* Expreſſing his on ſituation, as holding in 
his hands the balance of power among the poten- 
tates of Europe. In theſe entertainments; more 
than in any ſerious buſineſs, cis two Is 1780 
their time, till their departure. 1 Gy. 
e HexR paid then à viſit 1 8 emperor 51 ; 
Margaret of Savoy at Gravelines, and en aged 
2 them to go ee with A to Colm, and pals ſome 


* Memoires de Fle -pranges, | 1 Mezeray. | 
| days 
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| days in thatifortreſs. The 3 and politic. e 6 CHAP. 

here completeſl the impreſſion, which he had begun  *XV II. 
to make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced 2 Py 

all the friendſhip ta which the frank and generous: | 

nature of: Francis had given birth. As the houſe 

of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the aſcendant over / 

the French monarchy, the intereſts of England re- 

quired, that ſome: ſup ort ſhould be given to the 

latter, and, above all, that any important wars 

ſhould be prevented, mhiett might beſtow on = | 

of them a deciſive ſuperiority: over the other. But 


dhe jealoufy of the Englith againſt France has uſually - 
prevented a cordial union between theſe; nations : 
And Charles; ſenſible of this hereditary animoſity, : 
and deſirous farther to flatter Henry's vanity, had | 
made him an offer (an offer in which Francis was 
afterwards obliged to concur), that he ſhould be 
entirely arbiter in any diſpute or difference that 
might ariſe between the monarchs; But the maſter- 
piece of Charles's politics was the ſecuring of Wol- 
ſey in his intereſts, by very important ſerviees, and 
ſtill higher promiſes. He renewed aſſurances gef 
aſſiſting him in obtaining the papacy ; and he put 
him in preſent poſſeſſion of the revenues belonging 
to the ſees of Badajox and Placencia in Caſtile. The 
acquiſitions of Wolſey were now become ſo exor- 
bitant, that, joined to the penſions from foreign | 
powers, W Henry allowed him to poſſeſs, his 
revenues were computed nearly. equal to thoſe which: 
belonged to the crown itſelf; and he ſpent them 
with a magnificence, or rather an oſtentation, which 
gave general offence to the people, and even leſſened 
his maſter in the eyes of all foreign nations? 7:1! 5 
Tx violent perſonal: emulation and political jea- War be- 
louſy which had taken place between the emperor tucen 


Charles 
and the French, a ſoon bree out in hoſtilities and Fran- 
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eu AP, But while theſe ambitious and warlike princes \ 7 
-_ . he acting againſt: each other in almoſt every part of 


Europe, they {till made profeſſions. of the ſtrongeſt 
deſire of peace; and both of them inceſſantly carried 


their complaints to Henry, as to the umpire be- 
Nleqiation tween them. The king, who pretended to be neu- 


of Boos: tral, engaged them to ſend their ambaſſadors. to 
| Calais, there to negotiate a peace under the media- 


tion of Wolley and the' Pope 8 Auncio. The em- 


peror was well appriſed 
mediators; and his demands in the conference 
were ſo unreaſonable, as plainly proved him con- 


{cious of the advantage. He required'the reſtitution 


of Burgundy, a province which many years before 
had been ceded to France by treaty, and which, if 
in his poſſeſſion, would have given him entrance 


into the heart of that kingdom: And he demanded 


to be freed from the homage' which his anceitors 


had always done for Flanders and Artois, and 


Which he himſelf had, by the treaty of Noyon, 


engaged to renew. On Francis's rejecting theſe 


terms, the congreſs of Calais broke up, and Wolſey, 


_ ſoon after, took a journey to Bruges, where he met 
th Nov. With the emperor. He was received with the ſame 


_ Nate, magnificence, and reſpect, as if he had been 


the king of England himſelf; and he concluded, 
in his maſter's name, an offenſive alliance with the 


Pope and the emperor againſt France. | He ſtipu- 


the partiality of theſe. 


— 


lated, that England ſhould next ſummer invade 


that kingdom St forty. thouſand men; and he 


betrothed to Charles the princeſs Mary, the king's 
only child, who had now ſome proſpect of inherit- 


ing the crown. This , ut alliance, which 
Was prejudicial to the intereſts, and might have 


1 |  pettations of the e 


Ws | 7 . : . Tux : 


; 


proved fatal to the liberty and 5 of the 
kingdom, was the reſult of the humours and pre- 
judices of the king, and the e views 7 ex- 
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= Tix people ſaw every. day new inſtances of the CH AP. 
| uncontrolled authority of this miniſter. - The duke . 
| of Buckingham, conſtable of England, the firſt 231 


nobleman both for family and fortune in the king- 
dom, had imprudently given diſguſt to the cardinal; 


and it was not Jong before he found reaſon to repent 


of his indiſeretion. He ſeems to have been a man 


W full of levity and raſn projects; and being infatuated Trial and 
= with judicial aſtrology, he entertained a commerce condenm- 


ation of 


== with one Hopkins, a Carthuſian friar, who encou- the duke 
3 raged him in the notion of his mounting one day of Buck- 
the throne of England. He was deſcended by a 

female from the duke of Gloceſter, youngeſt ſon of 


ingham. 


Edward III.; and though his claim to the crown 1 
was thereby very remote, he had been ſo unguarded 5 
as to let fall ſome expreſſions, as if he thought him- 
ſelf beſt intitled, in caſe the king ſhould die without 
iſſue, to poſſeſs the royal dignity. He had not 
even abſtained from threats againſt the king's life, 
and had provided himſelf with arms, which he in- 
tended to employ, in cafe a favourable opportunity 
ſhould offer. He was brought to a trial; and the 
duke of Norfolk, whoſe fon, the earl of Surrey, 
had married Buckingham's daughter, was created 
lord ſteward, in order to preſide at this ſolemn pro- 
cedure. The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, 
ſeven earls, and twelve barons; and they gave their 
verdict againſt Buckingham, which was ſoon after 
carried into execution. There is no reaſon to think 
the ſentence unjuſt *; but as Buckingham's crimes 
ſeem to proceed more from indiſcretion than deli- 
berate malice, the people, who loved him, expected 
that the king would grant him a pardon, and im- 
puted their diſappointment to the animoſity and 
revenge of the cardinal. The king's own jealouſy, 


* 


9 Herbert, Hall, Stowe, 313. Hollingſheg, p. 386. 
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3 1 b. however, of all perſons allied to the crown, was, 
| notwithſtanding his undoubted -title, very remark- 
| 3523- able during the whole courſe of his reign ; and was 
| Alone ſufficient to render him implacable againſt 
U | Buckingham. The office of conſtable, which this 
l: nobleman master from the Bohuns, earls of He- 
| reford, was for cited, and was never after revived 
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F the reformation——— Martin Luther Henry 
receives the title of defender of the-faith——Cauſes 
of the progreſs of the reformation——War with 
France — 
Scotland A parliamen 
Italian warn 
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— Battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis 


League with France. 5 


8 


verſies which he the reformation, one of the 
greateſt events in hiſtory : But as it was not till this 


in the quarrel, we had no occaſion to give any 


account of its riſe and progreſs. It will now be ne- 
ceſſary to explain theſe theological diſputes; or, 


what is more material, to trace from their origin 


thoſe abuſes which ſo generally diffuſed the opinion, 


that a reformation of the church; or eccleſiaſtical 


order, was become highly expedient, if not abſo- 


 lutely neceſſary. We ſhall be better enabled to 
comprehend the ſubjeck, if we take the matter a 


little higher, and reflect a moment on the reaſons 


why there muſt be an eccleſiaſtical order and a 
public eſtabliſhment of religion in every civilized | 


3 + 5 4 2 | 


Origin 


Invaſion. of France War with 
-Invaſion of France 
The king of France invades 


Francis recovers his liberiy Sack of Rome 


; URING ſome years, many parts of Europe 0 
had been agitated with thoſe religious contro- 
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15 21. 


time that the king of England publicly took part 


community. The importance of the preſent occa- 


Gon will, I hope, excuſe this ſhort digreſſion. 
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ing the ec- 
cleſiaſtical 

ſtate. 


HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


Ma of the arts and profilione's in a ſtafe are of | 


| ſuch a nature, that, while they promote the intereſts 


ſome individuals; and in that caſe, the conſtant rule 


of the ſociety, they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to . 


of the: magiſtrate, except, perhaps, on the firſt in- 


troduction of any art, is; to leave the profeſſion to 


itſelf, and truſt its encouragement to thoſe who reap .. 
be 3 of it. The artizans, finding their 3 


to rife by the favour of their cuſtomers, increaſe, as 


much as poſſible, their ſkill and induſtry; and as 
matters are not diſturbed by any injudicious tamper= 


ing, the commodity is always ſure to be at all times 


. nearly proportioned to the demand. 


muſt give them public encouragement in order to 


Bor there are alſo ſome callings Slick; 1 


ufeful and even neceſſary in a ſtate, bring no parti- 


cular advantage or pleaſure to any individual; and 
the ſupreme power is obliged to alter its conduct 
with regard to the retainers of thoſe profeſſions. i: 


their ſubſiſtence; and it muſt provide againſt that 


negligence, to which they will naturally be 1 1 


ceeither by annexing peculiar honours to the profeffion, 


by eſtabliſhing a long ſubordination of ranks and a 


ſtrict dependance, or by ſome other expedient. The 
_ perſons employed in the finances, armięs, fleets, and 


: magiſtracy, are inſtances of this order of men. 
__ «Fr: may naturally be „ t, at firſt ſight, that 


the eccleſiaſtics belong to the firſt claſs, and that 
their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and 
phyſicians, may ſafely be entruſted to the liberalit7 


of individuals, who are attached to their doctrines, 


and who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpi- 
ritual miniſtry and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and 
vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by fuch an 


by. additional motive; and their ſkill in the profeſſion, 


as well as their addrefs in governing the minds of 


the people, muſt receive daily increaſe, from their 
1 e UE an ACtertions 


20 3 ͤ ũ u 1 Bor 


1 


. 


\ 


n E N R T VIII: -- 


Bute: if we conſider the matter more cloſely, we CHA v. 
ſhall find, that this intereſted diligenee of the clergy: XXIX. 


— 


is what every wife legiſlator will Faudy to prevent; 


- becauſe in every religion, except the true, it is 
highly pernicious, and it has even a natural tendeneʒ 
to pervert the true, by infuſing into it a ſtrong mix- 
ture of ſu erſtition, folly, and deluſion. Each 
ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render himſelf more 


- precious and ſaered in the eyes of his retainers, will 


inſpire them with the moſt violent abhorrence of all 
other ſects, and continually endeavour, by ſome 
novelty, to excite the languid deyotion of his au- 
dience. No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or 


5 decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet 


will be adopted that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affee- 
tions of the human frame. Cuſtomers will be drawn 
to each conventicle by new induſtry and addreſs, in 
prałtiſing on the paſſions and credulity of the popu- 
And in the end, the civil magiſtrate wilt 
_ _ that he has dearly paid for his pretended fru- 
in ſaving a fixed eſtabliſhment for the 


lace. 


the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by 
aſſigning ſtated ſalaries to their profeſſion, and ren- 


1545. 


; and that in reality the moſt decent and ad- 
1 compoſition, which he can make with; - 


dering it ſaperfluous. for them to be farther active, 15 
than merely to prevent their flock from ſtraying in 


queſt of new paſtures. 


And in this manner eccle- 


fiaſtical eſtabliſhments, though commonly they arent. 


at firſt from religious views, prove in the end ad- 


vantageous to the political intereſts; of ſociety. 


Bur we may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſta· 
bliſhments have been fixed upon a worſe foundation 


than that of the church of Rome, or have been at-- 


tended with circumſtances i e to the N 


os happineſs of mankind. /, 1 

Taz large revenues, pe ng e and 
powers of the elergy rendered them formidable to 
the civil magiſtrate, ad armed with too extenſive 
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Wet A, p. authority an order of 
Scher, und wh eder W e boats 
| mo | r their eneroachments and ufurpations-. The 
| higher dignities of the churen ſerred, indeed, to, che 
ſupport of gentry and nobility; dat by the eſtabliſni- 
ment of monaſteries, many of the lo weſt vulgar were 
taken froin the aifefa) arts, e im thoſe 
receptacles of ſloth and ignoranee. The ſupreme | 
head of the church was à foreign potenitate, guided 
by intereſts always different from thoſe of the edm com 
munity, ſometimes contrary to them. And as the 
| hierarchy” was neceſſarily ſolicitous to preſerve an 
unity of faith, rites, and ceremonies, all liberty of 
thought ran a manifeſt riſque of being extin- | 
A Suiſhed; and violent perſecutions, or, What __ | 
worſe, a ſtupid and e Fes eredulit 5 bock 8 
> fer where: ©: 13750 pag bs TO Ari 
To increaſe theſe writs; the xhareht,! — — 
 poffeſſed large revenues, was not contehted: With her 
L equiſitions, but retained à power of prüctiſingg 
farther on the ignorance of mankind! She even 
beſtowed on each individual prieſt à powertef en- 
fiching himſelf by the voluntary oblations of the 
faithful, and leſt him ſtill an urgent motive for dilli- 
gence" and induſtry in his calling“ Aud thus, that 
church; though: an expenſive and buthenſome eſta-· 
bliſhment, was liable to many of tfle inconveniences 
which belong to an order of prieſts truſtiſig entirely 
to their own art and invention for attaining a ſu 
ö © „ og ig 
„ W advantages attending the Romiſh hierarchy 
were but à ſmall compenſation ſor its incomten 
niences. The eccleſiaſtical privileges during bar- 
barous times had ſerved as à cheque on the des 
ſpotiſm of kings. The union of all the Weſtelw 
churches under the ſupreme pontiff facilitate the 
intercourſe of nations, and tended: 'tobind(all: n 
parts of Europe into a cloſe connexion with each 
other. And RS, aun nt of worſhip 
Man * which | 


& 


n E * * 0h: 


+ — every,invention. 5 5 rg pos moneys | 
in order to e projects, pleaſures, and li- 
of ſelling indulgences was Origin of 
85 had often hor ON _— 

_ ſerved in former times to: draw. money, from the 
- Chriſtian world, and make devout people willing 
cantributors to che grandeur and xiches of the cqurt 


beralities. I he, f. 7 
ſuggeſted to him, a5 an expedient WINE, 


of Rome, The church, it was ſuppoſed, was poſs 


| 1 ſefled ofa great, ſtock of merit, as as being. entitled ta 


all-the;good works of all the ſaints, beyond What 


were employed in their own juſtification; and even 
to the mexits of Chriſt himſelf, which were infinita 
and uubounded: And from this unexhauſted treaſury, 
the pope might retail particular, portions, and bx 


| purpoſes 0 in reſiſting the infidels OT, ſubduing ſchifſs - 
matics, When the money came into his exchequer, 
the greater part ab it was vinally: diverted to other 


that traffic acquire money, to be employed in Lebt 


purpoſes 


AI is commonly believed that. Leo, fom the 155 a 
155 netration of his genius, and his nee with an 


8 1 


cient literature, was fully acquainted with 
and falſity of the doQrines: Which, as: ſupreme. pon: 
tif, he was obliged by bis intereſt to promote: It is 
the leſs wonder, therefore, that he employed for his 


; api amd har which his Socket thei 
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RES moſt ignorant and credulous, had always, under 
1321. poſes. He publiſhed the ſale of a general indul- 
gence; and as his expences had not only exhauſted 
His uſual revenue, but even anticipated the money 
expected from this extraordinary expedient, the ſe- 

veral branches of it were openly given away to par- 

ficular perſons, who were entitled to levy the impo- 

ſition. The 5 particularly of Saxony and 

FM the countries bordering on the Baltic, was affigned 
| iso his fiſter Magdalene, married to Cibo, natural 
| | * > fon of Innocent VIII. and ſhe, in order to enhance 
}! . her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 
1 Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, once a merchant, now a 
bifſhop, who ſtill retained all the lucrative arts of 

: dis former profeſſion s. The Auſtin friars had uſu- 
5 ally been em loyed in Saxony to preach the indul- 
- gences, and from this truſt had derived both profit 
and conſideration ; But Arcemboldi, fearing leſt 
Practice micht have taught them means to ſecrete 
the money, and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs 
From the ordinary methods of collection, gave this 
occupation to the Dominicans. Theſe monks, in 


n 


. K * rg rn . 7 a — — a 
— „ 
* 


R A A SA 
— . n= 


Fonferred on them, exaggerated the benefits of in- 
| dulgences by the molt unbounded panegyrics ; and 


more ridiculous than thoſe already received, were 
not as yet entirely familiar to the ears of the people 


Are ſaid to have lived very licentious hves, and. to 


o N a Temithon of their fins “, 


it In 1517. 5 5 ” 1 s Father Paul, Sieidan. 


þ Father Paul, lib, x, 


4 3x 


* 


.planfible pretences, made viſe of for their ſelfiſh pur- 


order to prove themſelves worthy of the diſtinction | 


3 „ Have ſpent in taverns, gaming-houſes, and places 
= 1 -- \ Ttill-more infamous, the money which devout per- 
- Tons had ſayed from their uſual Tag in order | 


5 Father Paul, lib. 1. 4 See 35 95 of the end of the volumes 


LY 


5 advanced doctrines on that head which, though not : 


To add to the ſcandal, the collectors of this revenue 
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| importance, had there not ariſen a man qualified to 
take advantage of the incident. 
Auſtin friar, profeſſor in the univerſity of Wittem- 
berg, reſenting the affront put upor his order, began 
to preach againſt theſe abuſes in the ſale of indul-. 


 projoked by oppoſition, he proceeded ' even to de- 


HENRY, 


Fe theſe cireilmftances might have given offence,” 1 H AP. 


vu. 


2 
3 


but would have been attended with noſevent of any 


Martin 


uther, an 


5 2535 


* 
= NT ay 


I 5 Tho. 


Martin 
Luther. 


zences; and being naturally of a fiery temper, and 


cry indulgences themſelves ; and was thenee carried, 


b the heat of diſpute, to queſtion the authority of 
the pope, from which his adverſaries derived: their 
"chief arguments againſt him!“ 
Bis reading, in order to ſupport theſe tenets, he dif. 
covered fome' new abuſe or error in the church of 
Rome; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
to, he promulgated "them by Writing, difcourte, 
ſermon, conference; and daily increaſed the number 
All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 
rope, were in a very little time filled with the voice 
of this daring 
that lethargy in which they had ſo long ſteeped; Be- 
gan to call in queſtion the moſt ancient and moſt re- 
8 ceived opinions. The elector of Saxony, favourable 
to Luther's doctrine, protected him from tlie vio- 
lence of the papal juriſdiction: The republic of Eurie 
even reformed their church according to the new 
model: Many ſovereigns of the empire, and the 
Imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed A favourable diſpoſition. 


of his diſciples. 


Still as he enlarged | 


innovatog; and men, rouſed from 


towards it: And Luther, a man naturally inflexible, 


and Fe of multitudes. 15 


* 
5 7 Wh 


N 
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4 Father Paul, Sleidan. 
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** 
BS 


vehement, opinionative, was become incapable, 
either from promiſes of advancement or terrors of 
ſeverity, to relinquiſh a ſe& of which he was himſelf 
the founder, and which brbught him a glory ſuperior 
| to all others, the glory of Com hs the religious faith 4 
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CHAP. 5 Tux rumour of theſs” innovations Joon raked. 


i XXIX. 


England; 5 and as there ſtill ſubfilted i in that kingdom 


20 TED remains of the Lollards, Whole rinciples re- 
Sta 1588 embled thoſe. of Luther, the pew. d 1 ſecretly 


0e ifs gained many partiſans 9 Flite 
r and denominations. . But H 


ty of, eds 


in a ſtrict attachment to the chuck Nane and 1 | 
rg 2 particular, prejudice againſt Luther, n 
his, un poke with contempt of de 


„tb ding 5 author: 


therefore, to the pro reſs of the Tutſeraf Pn: 
all.the influence whicl his extenfiveand a Sn 
e e 35 him, : He ev even u 
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he .publiſh ſhed : an. Aer to Henry 


- to the dignity of 


119190 hith Hi 10 


his aner 115 


agrimon of ity le to which 4 the" tourſe e 
THe He 1 5 2 1 been 1 5 


| 3 by this ill L uſage: Was Ilt more 
the new doctrines; but the IN 
Your the weaker. Party, ae iniclinec 
Luther the victory in the diſpute 8. 
: ztroverſy|] became. more illuſtrious by 
Ithe heliſts, it drew ſtill more the 15 
9 the Lutheran doctrine daily 
Fran in RIFE Part c of Europe.” 8 
Dit 10. 
Won | 
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117 els 


88 alt ra, 1861190, 56 


| A 2, bs 4 Nu 1 4 5 . 37 
{TAE 55 3 ſur riſing reſs of this bold C HA P. 
i, ne: in pare b be al Tried rome Inch en- 3 L 
tion. of printing, and revival of 1 SRnlg: ' Not that all 
reaſon bore any ber ble ha in « Dp ty m ty Sg es of 

YES. wick ard to the geen of the llt ore We 
; church: Fr of of Bl branches of literature ee the refor- 
: had, 25 yet, and till long e Ae the e 
inconſi ae ehe progreſs; ; neither is thlere an inſtante 
that ar ument has, ever been able to free dds eg 
| from. that enormous load of abſurdity with 2 
uperſtition has every where overwhelmed” them: 
Not to mention, that the rapid advance of the” Ex | 
_ theran doctrine, and the violence with Which it wass 
Ae rove . that it owed not its fac 1 
cels to 15 on and reflection. The art of printing 
and, the revival of Ring forwarded'its' progreſs 
anot! er m ner, ©: By means, of that art*the -b6oks 
of Luther and Fiat es „full of velle menck, des. 
mation, and a rude. eloquence,” were' propagatel | > 
4 mare e quick y, and 1 in greater numbers. The wines 5 
Fig ſomewhat awakened from a profound'fl 
of ſo many centuries, were prepared for every tid= _ 
1 and ſerüpled leſs to tread 1 in any unufual Pan HL 


* 


hich, was opened to them. And As copies of the ahi 
. panes and other ancient monuments 'of tlie wee 2 
Chriſtian, faith became” more common, men 91 e 
ceived the. innovations which were introduced Af | 
the firſt. centuries; ;, and though argument anck 7 
Janes could not ive conviction, Ari hiſtorical falt, 7 
1 ee, "I, able to e aufen of Tr 5 


20 
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and) 9695 nor to 1 every aner geren 
| eſtabliſhe in Europe: : But as xo ecclefiaſtics would 
p9ot agree 17h 1 Babel, their rivileges' as hh of 
„ ell gh; ich t ime might render valid, but e „ 
pealed ſtill to a divine origin, men were CADRE 0 „„ 
— 008 into their Pricit = e 3 and they could, I 
- 53 without 
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without much Sony, 8 its deſedt i in i truth 


$:4'& 7 


e the 5 eien 0p of the e 
church, and di playing the temporal i inconveniencies 
of that eltablihment, 9 IAN matters much farther, 
and treated the religion of their anceſtors as abo- 
minable, deteſtable, damnable; foretold .by ſacred. 
writ itſelf as the fource of all wickedneſs and pollu- 


tion. They denominated the] pope antichriſt, called 
his communion the ſcarlet whore, and gave to 


Rome theappellation of Babylon; expreffions which, 


however applied, were to be found in ſcripture, 2 


which were better calculated to operate on the mul- 
titude than the moſt ſolid arguments. Excited b) 
conteſt and perſecution on the one hand, by ſuccef 5 
and applauſe on the other, many of the reformers 


| carried to the reateſt extremity their vppoRitic on to 


the church of Rome; and in contradiction to the- 
multiplied ſuperſtitions with which that communion 
Was loaded, they adopted. an enthufi aſtie train of 


devotion, which admitted of no obſervatices,” rites, 2, 


or ceremonies, but placed all merit in a myſterious | 
ſpecies of faith, inward viſion, rapture, and "ee- 
52 The new. ſectariès, ſeized with this ſpirit, 
were indefatigable 3 in the propagation of their doc- 
trine, and ſet at defiance all the anathemas and pu- 
niſhments with which the Roman pontiff' endeavour- 
ed to overwhelm them. 

Ta the. civil power, however, might Alford 
them protection againſt the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
the Lutherans advanced doctrines favourable in ſume 
reſpect to the temporal authority of lovereigns.. | 
They inveighed againſt the abuſes of the court of 
Rome, with. which men were at that time generally. 
diſcontented ; and they exhorted princes to reinſtate: 
R in | thoſe 1 of which PIR 1 

N 


es 5 . R * e | 


| =; with the licence, in ine > they} had Uebe N 


firſt er e And: a9 ht TP had W 8 


donducted a willing and a ſtupid audience, and were 
totally unacquainted with controverſy, much more 
with every {pecies of true literature; they were un- 


able to defend themſelves againſt men armed with 


authorities, quotations, and popular topics, and 
qualified to triumph in every altercation or debates 
1 uch Were the advantages with which the reformers 
an their attack on the Romiſh hierarchy; and 


: Jucceſs: 5 
ILG Xe whole overſights arid too fapins truſt i in 
the profound ignorance of the people, had given 
kriſe to this ſect, but whoſe ſound judgment, modera- 
tion, and temper, were well qualified to retard its 
c progreſs, died in the flower of his age, a little after 


he received the king's book againſt Luther; and he 


was ſucceeded in the papal chair by Adrian, a 
Fleming, who had been tutor to the ane 
Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the re- 
formers by the integrity, candour, and ſimplicity 

df manners which diſtinguiſhed his character; but 


ſo violent were their prejudicks againſt the church; 


he rather hurt the cauſe by his imprudent exerciſe of 
thoſe, virtues: He frankly. confeſſed, that many 


..abominable and detelfable practices prevailed in | 
the court of Rome; and by this ſincere avowal be 
gave occaſion of much triumph to the Lutherans: 


This . alo, 5 e was not 5 


4 7 


ſuch: were, the cauſes of their Fang: and. aſtoniſhing 
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C H 4 P. to His good intentions, was ſedüced to concur this 
3 that league which Charles and Henry had formed 
Cy a ainſt France"; and he thereby algmented/ the 
| feandal occafioned by the practice ef ſo many pre- 
TT celling popes, WhO till made their ſpixitual arms 
ſubſervient to political purpoſes-- 11 bas Hoo? 2, 
1522. Taz e emperor, who- knew” that 'VY ©: 24 had re- 5 
| cefred 3 A; HED 5 og in his ambitious hopes by 
the election of Adrian, and who: dreaded Fas ac N 
2 ment of that haughty miniſter, was folicitous tore? 
| pair the breach e in their friendfhip by this in- 
| 26th May. cident. \ He paid another viſit to En ie tp and 
5 beſides flattering the vanity of Weg and the car- 
Adtnal, he renewed to Wolley all che pfemiſes which 
e had made him, of ſeconding his pretenſions to 
8 5 papal throne. Wolſey, ſenſible that Adrian's 
at age and infirmities promiſed'a ſpeedy vacariey; 
vines his reſentment, and was Witting to hope 
” he à more proſperous iſſue to the next election. 
e emperor renewed the treaty made at Bruges, | 
to which ſome articles were added; and he agreed 
to indemni both the king and Wolſey fer thé re. 
venue which! they ſhould loſe by A breach With 
France. The more to ingratiate himſelf wth Henry 
and the Engliſh nation, he gave to Surrey, admiral 
of England, a commiſſion for being admiral of His 
e ; and he himſelf was inftalled knight of 
arter at London. After à ſtay of ſix weeks in 
keen he embarked at Southampton, and in ten 
_ ths arrived in Spain, where he ſoon eee tu. 
- mults which hadariſen i in his abſence *. 7 5/1 ITE, 
War with ur king declared War againſt France; ow} this 
France. ie ature Was 1 Ofn! 58 little reaſon, chat he 
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hag) not been taken by the Erench king, till he dae e. - 
quite aſfured of Henry's reſolution to, attack, him *9T 
Surrey landed. ſome troops at . in N. d 15225 
mandy; and after layii Waſte the, c« n 
f ſailed te Morlaix, 2 rich, town in Brita hien 

he took and plundered. The Eagüih. mere ant, 
had: great property in that place, e 'ÿolX., 
ſpared by the ſoldiers ande of the Fren 5 
Surrey then left the charge of the. fleet to the vice 1 | | 
admiral ;; and ſailed to HA where he e 
command f the Engliſh Ar my deſtined f QT; the i „ % 
vaſion of France. This army, when joined by 26 eg 8 ds 
from the Low Countries, under the command of | the: 
count de Buren, en tee the whats 50 18,6 6800 
menno Fre 5 5115 irt, 155 
Ann French W bir a maxim. in a almolt : afl Invaſion 
: dbeir war $ with the Engliſh fince the 1 

Charles V. ” evor-without great neceſbty to hazard 
general engagement; and the du I 
Who commanded the French army, ne W Aorageeg 
this wiſe policy. He ſupplied the towns moſt ex-. 
poled,ſeſperiallyBoulogne, Montreuil, Tergügune, 
Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plenty of, p Rar 
fions ti He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with = . 
Swiſs and Freneh infantry, and a body of caya e 
The count of Guiſe encampec under Montreuil wi PR 8 
_ fix thouſand; men. Theſe two bodies were in a [ite 
ation to join upon occaſion; ; to throw ſupply. 155 


any town that was threatened; and to haraſs 8. 
Engliſn in every movement. Surrey, Who was nat 
provided with magazines, firſt divided his troops ; 
for; the convenience of ſubſiſting them; but findinng 
hat his quarters were every moment beaten. up. 1 e 
mme aQtivitycof the French generals, he drew together 
this forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. But en ene | 
ee in this enterpriſe. The arriſon ma 
orous ſallies upon his army: The French forces 
Gauben himefrom without: Great rains fell: Fa- 
; Higue and Re e threw the ſoldiers into dyſen- 
| teries: 


* of France. 4” 
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ho? e. teries: And Surrey was obliged to raiſe the ſiege; . 


* 4 


22> and put his troops into winter-quarters. about the 
1542. end of Oober. His rear guard was attacked at 
Pas in Artois, and five. or fix hundred men were cut 
20 ; nor could all his efforts make An wolter 1. 
one place within the French frontier. - a 
x allies were more ſucceſsful in e © es. | 2 
INN wha: commanded the French. loſt a great beitUSrak: 
Bicocca near Milan; and was obliged to retire wit 
the remains of his army. This misfortune, which, 
proceeded from Francis's negligence in. not ſupply- 
ing Lautrec with money, was followed: by the los 
of Genoa. The caſtle of Cremona wWas the ſole for- 
treſs in Italy Which rann, in the hands of tha 
French. | 5 
Funopk Wat mowing gien a . ye en 
nected by different alliances and intereſts, that ãt 
was almoſt impoſſible for war to be kindled in ne 
art, and not diffuſe itfelf throughout the whole: 
But of all che leagues among kingdoms; the cleſeſt — 
was that inhich had ſo long ſubſiſted between France 
and Scotland; and the Engliſh, While at war wWtn 
the former nation, could not hope to remain long 
War with unmoleſted on the northern frontier. No ſooner 
Scotland. had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he took mea 
ſures for kindling a war with England; andi he ſum- 
moned the Whole force of the kingdom to meet in 
the fields of Röſline 3. He thenee conducted the 
army ſouthwards into Annandale; and prepared to. 
paſs tlie borders at Solway«Frith. But many of the 
nobility were diſguſted with the „ > 
rion; and obſerving that his connexions with Seot- | 
land were feeble in compariſon of thoſe Which he 
maintained with France, they murmured that, for 
the ſake of foreign intereſts, their peace ſhould ſo 
POW be diſturbed; 1 War 0 heir . 8 mn 
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nation, ſo much fuperior in force and riehes. Th 
Gordons, in particular, fefüſed to advance any far- 
ther; and Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent to 
5 prevail, was obliged to conelude a trace with lord 
Pacres, warden of the Engliſh weſt marches. Soon 


after he departed for France; and left the oppoſite 


faction ſhould gather force 1 in his abſence, he fent 


thither before him _ carl of Angus, huſband to the 
Carew do wiger.” ee ob 


Nx T year Hetiry) that kis might tals advantage ; 


of the regenit's'abſence, marched an army into Scot- 
Hand under the command of Surrey, who ravaged 
the Merſe and Teviotdale without oppoſition, ant 


'burtted the town of Jedburgh. The Scots had nei- 


ther King nor regent to conduct them: The two 
Hines had been put te death: Angus was in a 
manner baniſhed: No nobleman of vigour or au- 
thotity remained, who was qualified to-affume the 

rhment: And the Engliſh monarch, who knee 
"the diſtreſſed ſituation of the country, determihed to 


puſh them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, 
by the ſenſe of their preſent weakneſs, to make a = 


{ſolemn renunciation of the French alliance, and to 


embrace that of England. He even gave ee | 


hopes of contracting a marriage between the lady 
"march; an expedient which would for ever unite tlie 
_ two kingdoms *: : And the queen-dowager, with her 
Whole party,” recommended every where the atvan- 
tages of this alliance, and of a confederacy with 


5 Mary, heireſs of England, and their young mo- 


Henry. They ſaid chat the intereſt of Scotland had 
too long been ſacrificed to thoſe of the French na- 


rion, Who, whenever they found themſelves reduced 
| to Ackeuites, api Whats the CRIED on „ 
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e A but were ready to abandon them as ſoon A5 _ 


found their advantage i in making peace with Eng⸗ | 


land: That Where a {mall ſtate! entered i into ſo cloſe 
à confederacy with a greater, it muſt always expect 


- this treatment, as a conſequence: ofithe unequal alli. 


ance: but there were peculiar circumſtances in the 


| fituation of the kingdoms which in the preſent caſe. 
rendered it inevitable: That = on was. ſo. diſtant 
and fo divided from them by ſea, that ſhe, ſcarcely 


could by any means, and never could in time, ſend 
ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient: to protect them 


againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: 


That nature had in a manner formed an alliance be. 


tween the two Britiſh nations; having incloſed them 


in the ſame iſland; given them the ſame manners, 
language, laws, and form of government g and pre- 


pared every. thing for an intimate union between 


them: And that if national antipathies were abo 
Hſbed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, theſe 
two kingdoms, ſecured by the ocean and by their 


domeſtic force, could ſet at deſiance all foreign ens 


| mies, and remain for ever ſafe and unmoleſted. 
Tx partiſans of the French alliance, on the other 


hand, ſaid, that the very reaſons which were urged 
in favour of a league with England, the vicinity of 


the kingdom and its ſuperior force, were the real 
_ cauſes why a ſincere and durable confederacy could 
never be formed with that hoſtile nation: Tut 
among neighbouring ſtates occaſions of quarrel were 


frequent; ; and the more powerful would be ſure 8 


ſeize every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing the 
weaker, and reducing it to ſubjection: That às the 


near neighbourhood of France and England had 
Kindled a war almoſt perpetual between them, it 


Was the intereſt of the Scots, if they wiſhed to 


maintain their independence, to preſerve their league 


of the latter: That! they deſerted that old and ſa 
9 70 „ 5 25 22 Abe . : 4 tary 


as" 
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with the former ae which balanced the = | 
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tary . on which their importanee in PRE, ogy. a ” 


_ chiefly depended, their ancient enemies, ſtimulated i 
both by intereſt and by: paſſion, would ſoon invade © 1 
| them with ſuperior: force, and bereave them of all 
their liberties: Or if they delayed the attack, the in- 
ſidious peace, by making the Scots forget the ule of 
arms, would only prepare the TAY for 2 e more 
certain and more irretrievable. 5 
Tus arguments employed by the French 2 80 - 
| being ſeconded by the natural prejudices of th 
People, ſeemed moſt prevalent: And when the res _ 
genk himſelf, who had been long detained beyond _ 
his appointed time by the danger from the Englifh | 
fleet, at laſt appeared among them, he was able to, 
throw the balance entirely on that ſide. By authority 
of tlleconvention of ſtates he aſſembled an army 
With ©view'of' avenging the ravages committed by 
the Engliſn in the beginning of the campaign; and 
he led them fouthwards towards the borders. But 
When they were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge 0 
Melroſs, the Engliſh party raiſed again ſuch oppos 
ſition that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. 
He matched. downwards along the banks of the | 
Tweed, keeping that river on his right; and fixed 
his emp oppoſite uo Werk- caſtle, which Surrey had 
lately repaired. He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege 
this fortreſa, ho niade a breach in it, and ai 
ſome of the outworks: But the regent, hearing of 
eee [Engliſh army, and diſcouraged | 
the advanced ſeaſon, thought proper to di | 
s forces; and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he 
Wem over to France; and never again returned to 
5 Sebtland. The. Scottiſh nation, agitated by their 
5 domieſtic fe factions, were not during ſeveral years in; 
Vondition tegen diſturbance to 77 
aun Henry had full leiſure to proſecute his deſigns 
ohthelcontinent! dots: W 5555 Tt: 1 494 N + 574 41 
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cn Tire reaſon why the war againſt France proceeded | 
XXIX. 'fo flowly on the part of England, was the want of 
"73913 money. All the treaſures of Henry VI. were long 
_ © ago dillipated; the king's habits of expence {till re- 
mained; and his revenues were unequal even to the 
| ordinary charge of government, much more to his 
military enterpriſes. He had laſt year cauſed a ge- 
| .; neral ſurvey to be made of the kingdom; the num- 38 
bers of men, their years, profeſſion, ſtock, revenue; - 
and expreſſed great ſatisfaction on finding the ga- 
tion ſo opulent. He then iſſued privy ſeals to the 
- moſt wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums: 
This act of power, though ſomewhat irregular. and 
tyrannical, had ben formerly practiſed by kings « of 
England; and the people were naw Faniliarifed to it. 
But Henry this year carried his authority much far- 
ther. He publiſhed an edict for a general tax upon 
his ſubjects, which he {till called a Joan; and he le- 
vied five ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, two 
' ___ hillings upon the laity. This pretended loan, as 
being more regular, was really more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people; and was a precedent 
for the king's impoſing taxes without conſent 1 
5 | - 
th April. HENRY ſoon alter e a parliargent; to- 
A par 5 gether with a convocation; and found neither of 
ment. 
them in a diſpoſition to complain of the infri inge- 
ment of their privileges. It was only doubted how _ 
far they would carry their liberality to the king. 15 
| Molſey, who had undertaken the management of . 
5 the affair, began with the convocation, in hopes that 
| their examplewould influence the parliament. to grant 
a large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical revenues to be levied in five years, or two 
ſhillings in the pound during that time; and though 
he met with oppoſition, he Teprimanded the refrac- 
N members 1 in ſuch ſevere terms, 1 bis xequell 


2 5 td 


ß5 | © Herbert Stowe, p.516 . 
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wh at laſt —_ with. The cardinal FO 
attended by ſeveral of the nobility and prelates, came 
to the houſe of commons; and in a long and elabo- 
rate ſpeech laid before them the public neceſſities, 
che danger of an invaſion from Scotland, the affronts 
received from France, the league in which the king 
was engaged with the pope and the emperor; and 
he demanded a grant of 800,900. pounds, divided 
into four yearly payments; a ſum computed, from 
the late ſurvey or valuation, to be equal to four ſhil- 


* o 
BZ : * 


CHAP. 


NE. 


lings in the pound of one year's revenue, or one 


filling in the pound yearly, according to the divi- 


Hon propoſed . So large a grant was unuſual from 
the commons; and though the cardinal's demand 


was ſeconded by fir Thomas More the ſpeaker, and 


| ſeveral other members attached to the court, the 
| houſe could not be prevailed with to comply v. 
They only voted two ſhillings in the pound on all 
who enjoyed twenty pounds a year and upwards; one 


ſhilling on all who poſſeſſed between twenty pounds 


and forty ſhillings à year; and on the other ſubjects 
above ſixteen years of age, a groat a-head. This 
laſt ſum was divided into two yearly payments; the 
former into four; and was not, therefore, at the 


utmoſt above: ix-pence in the. pound. The grant 


of the commons was but the moiety of the ſum de- 


manded; and the cardinal, therefore, much morti- 
_ tied with the diſappointment, came again to the 


houſe, and defired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to 


| comply with the king” s requeſt. He was told that : 


it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but an 


themſelves; and his deſire was rejected. The com- 


mons, however, enlarged a little their former grant, 


(ore yoted an Ws of three thillings in the 


85 u This 8 or valuation 18 ate to much ſuſpicion, a8 fixing the 


rents a great deal too high; unleſs the ſum comprehend re: 


of all kinds, induſtry as well as land and money. 
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pound on all poſſeſſed of fifty pounds a- year and up⸗ 0 


wards*. The proceedings of this houſe of com- 
mons evidently diſcover the humour of the times: 
They were extremely tenacious of their money, and 

refuſed a demand of the crown, which was far from 
being unreaſonable; but they allowed an encroach- 
ment on national privileges to paſs uncenſured, 
though its direct tendency was to ſubvert entirely 
the liberties of the people. The king was ſo diſſa- 
tisfſed with this ſaying diſpoſition of the commons, 
that as he had not called a parliament during ſeven 
years before, he allowed ſeven more to elapſe be- 
fore he ſummoned another : And on pretence of 
neceſſity he levied in one year, from all who were 
worth forty pounds, what the parliament had granted 


him payable in four years); a new invaſion of na- 


i 
> 


tional privileges. Theſe irregularities were com- 
monly aſcribed to the cardinal's counſels, who, 
truſting to the protection afforded him by his eccle- 


ſiaſtical character, was the leſs ſcrupulous in his en- 


croachments on the civil rights of the nation. 
IAr ambitious, prelate received this year a new 
diſappointment in his aſpiring views. The pope 


Adrian VI. died; and Clement VII. of the family - 


of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concur- 
rence of the Imperial party. Wolſey could now 
perceive the infincerity of the emperor, and he con- 
cluded that that prince would never ſecond his pre- 
tenſions to the papal chair. As he highly reſented 
this injury, he began thenceforth to eſtrange himſelf 
from the Imperial court, and to pave the way for an 
union between his maſter and the French king. 

Meanwhile he concealed his diſguſt; and after con- 

gratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied 
Pu a continuation of the legatine powers which the 


two former popes had conferred upon him. Clement, 


See note [BJat the end of the volume, = 
V 
. knowing 


a, owing 8 5 1 8 50 | tis Haig 55 
: granted. him a commiſſion e; and, by this 
| U conceſſion, he in a manner transferred to hir 
tze Whole papal. authority in England. In ſome 
particulars Wolſey made à good ule of this extenſive 
Power. He erected two colleges, one at Oxford, 
a other A Nee the 1915 of his nativity : He 
Jught, a Lover 7 and for learned.” men. to Tuppty 


| deim he ſuppreſſed ſome ſmalle 


: e 6 


ecution of this project became A 
$,dfhcult f. 


„ becauſe the Romith, chur 


> of + 


andi that ſhe wanted. me ſupply of learning, in orde 
to. 9 5 the inquilitive, or rather ee Hu⸗ 
mour of the reformers... 3 
35 82 con 
formidabl e. than. ever on the op bach be the cam. 
paign *... Adrian, before. his. death, had rene 
league with. Coprles and. Nen The Venetians 


been induced to ien the French Alliance, an 


the, 


, form engagements. for ſecuring Francis Sforza, 
5 ther t to i in poſſe lion of the Milane 
he Florentines, the dukes of Fe errara and Mantua, 


| GL} The, emperor, in per on, 'menaced Francs 
with a powerful nen on the {ide of Guidtitie? 
The forces of England and the N etherlands | hovered 
over Picardy:; A numerous body of Germans wet 
preparing to ravage Burgundy ; But all theſe perils 
Hm foreign, enemies were leſs threatening than” 4 
| meſtic conſpiraey Nh had been formed; ann 
wi ich was now come to full maturity, againſt the 
French monarch. .... EI. 


an to Ce Bal th at the overabounded in monks, 


5 ederacy. againſt France kamen mers 


14 


and all the powers of Italy, e ombined in in the Tami 


N. 
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ele co lleges: And, in order to beſtöw 


0 0 iſtributed the monks into othef 


CHa RLES duke 9 eg: as of Pranes: „ 


was a prince of them { ining merit c beſides 
128 2 Gnioclindinl, lib. 1 c 3 . 
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1523. 


became a perſon of his high ſtation. His virtues, 
embelliſhed with the graces of youth, had made 


ſuch impreſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mo- 
ther, that, without regard to the inequality of their 


years, ſhe made him propoſals of marriage; and, 


meeting with a repulſe, ſhe formed ſchemes of un- 
relenting vengeance againſt him. She was a woman 
falle, deceitful, vindicive, malicious; but, unhap- 


pily for France, had, by her capacity, which was 
conſiderable, acquired an abſolute aſcendant over 
her ſon. By her inſtigation Francis put many 
affronts on the conſtable, which it was difficult for 
a gallant ſpirit to endure; and, at laſt, he permitted 
Louiſe to proſecute a lawſuit againſt him, by which, 


on the molt frivolous pretences, he was deprived of 


his ample - poſſefſions ; - and incyttable ruin Was 
brought upon him. 
BoURBON, provoked at all theſe indignitics, 9 | 
thinking that, if any injuries could juſtify a man in 
rebelling againſt his prince and country, he muſt 
ſtand acquitted, had entered into a ſecret correſpond- 


ence with the emperor and the king of England *. 


Francis, pertinacious in his purpoſe of recovering 


the Milaneſe, had intended to lead his army in 


perſon into Italy; and Bourbon, who feigned fick- 
neſs, in order to have a pretence for ſtaying behind, 


paurpoſed, as ſoon as the king ſhould have paſſed the 


Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous 


vaffals, by whom he was extremely beloved, and to 


introduce foreign enemies into the heart of the 
kingdom. Francis got intimation of his deſign; . 

but, as he was not expeditious enough in ſecuring 
ſo dangerous a foe, the conſtable made his eſcape *; 


and, entering into the emperor's ſervice, employed 
all the force of his ns ſpirit, and his 


* eie lib. 17 : 


. Memoirs 5 Bellay, liv, 2. > | 
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great talents for war, to the prejudice of his native 

THE king of England, deſirous that Francis 
ſhould undertake his Italian expedition, did not 
openly threaten Picardy this year with an invaſion; 
and it was late before the duke of Suffolk, who 
commanded the Engliſh forces, paſſed over to 
Calais. He was attended by the lords Montacute, 


and many other noblemen and gentlemen*. The 


1 = 
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Ae | 24th. Aug, 
Herbert, Ferrars, Morney, Sandys, Berkeley, Powis, 


Engliſh army, reinforced by. ſome troops drawn Invaſion 


from the garriſon of Calais, amounted to about 


of France, 


12, oo men; and having joined an equal number 


of Flemings under the count de Buren, they pre- 

pared for an invaſion of France. The fiege of 
Boulogne was firſt prepoſed ; but that enterpriſe 
appearing difficult, it was thought more adviſable 
to leave this town behind them. The frontier of 
Picardy was very ill provided with troops; the only 
defence of that province was the activity of the 


French officers, who infeſted the allied army in their - 


march, and threw garriſons, with great expedition, 
into every town which was threatened by them. 
After coaſting the Somme, and paſling Hedin, 
Montreüil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings 
preſented themſelves before Bray, a place of ſmall 
force, which commanded a bridge over that river. 


Here they were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, to 
take up winter-quarters in France; but Crequi .. 
' threw himſelf into the town, and ſeemed reſolute to 


defend it. The allies attacked him with vigour and 


| ſucceſs; and when he retreated over the bridge, 


they purſued him ſo hotly, that they allowed him not 


time to break it down, but paſſed it along with him 


and totally routed his army. They next advanced 


to Montdidier, which they beſieged, and took by 1 
capitulation. Meeting with no oppoſition, they _ 


© Herbert. „„ 
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proceeded to the river Oiſe, within eleven leagues 


of Paris, and threw that city into great conſternas 


tion; till the duke of Vendome haſtened with ſome 


| Girees to its relief. The confederates, afraid of 


being ſurrounded, and of being reduced to extre- 


mities during fo advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper 
to retreat. Montdidier was abandoned: And the 


53 Engliſh and Flemings, without effecting any thing, | 


retired into their reſpective countries. 

Fzaxce defended herſelf from the other invaſions 
with equal facility and equal good fortune. Twelve 
thouſand Lanſquenets broke into Burgundy under 


the command of the count of Furſtenberg. ' The 
count of Guiſe, who defended that frontier, had 


nothing to oppoſe to them but ſome militia, and 


about nine hundred: heavy-armed- cavalry. He 
threw the militia into the garriſon- towns; and with 


his cavalry he kept the field, and ſo haraſſed the 


Z Germans, that they were glad to make their retreat 


2 2 3 


into Lorraine. Guiſe attacked them as they paſſed | 


the Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and cut off the 


greater part of their rear. 


Tres emperor made great preparations « on waz gde - 


of Navarre; and though that frontier was well 


: 2 by nature, it ſeemed now expoſed to danger 


om the powerful invaſion which threatened it. 
Charles beſieged Fontarabia, which a few years be- 


fore had fallen into Francis's hands; and when he 


had drawn thither Lautrec, the French general, he 


of a ſudden raiſed the ſiege, and ſat down before 


Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtratagem, made 


a ſudden march, and threw himſelf into Bayonne, 
which he defended with ſuch vigour and courage, 


that. the Spaniards were conſtrained to raiſe the 


ſiege. The emperor would have been totally un- 


fortunate on this ſide, had he not turned back upon 


Fontarabia, and, contrary to the advice of all his 


generals, ſitten down i in the winter ſeaſon before that 
City, well N _ N garriſoned. The 
. 5 5 cowardice 


that they were ready to raiſe the blockade; and 


MN RY A 


cowardice qr miſconduct of the governor ſaved him CAA. 
The a 9 


from the ſhame of a new difappointment. | 
place was ſurrendered in a few days*;. and the em- 


| peror, having finiſhed this enterprite, put his-troops 


into winter-quarters. 
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So obſtinate was Francis in proſecuting his Italian Ttanan 
expedition, that, notwithſtanding theſe numerous “ 


invaſions with which his kingdom was menaced on 
every ſide, he had determined to lead in perſona pow- 
erful army to theconqueſt of Milan. The intelligence 
of Bourbon's conſpiracy and eſcape ſtopped him at 
_ Lyons; and, fearing ſome inſurrection in the king- 
dom, from the intrigues of a man ſo powerful and 
ſo much beloved, he thought it prudent to remain 
in France, and to ſend forward his army under the 
command of admiral Bonnivet. The dutchy of 
Milan had been purpoſely left in a condition ſome- 


what defenceleſs, with a view of alluring Francis to 
attack it, and thereby facilitating the enterpriſes of 


Bourbon; and no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the 


Teſin, than the army of the league, and even Proſper 


_ Colonna, wha commanded it, a prudent general, 
were in the utmoſt confuſion. It is agreed, that if 
Bonnivet had immediately advanced to Milan, that 


great city, on which the whole. dutchy depends, 
would have opened its gates without reſiſtance ; But 


as he waſted his time in frivolous enterpriſes, Co- 


| lonna had opportunity to reinforce the garriſon, and 


to put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonnivet 
Was now obliged to attempt reducing the city 


by blockade and famine ; and he took poſſeſſion of 


all the poſts which commanded the paſſages to it. 
But the army of the league, meanwhile, was not 
unactive; and they. ſo ſtraitened and haraſſed the 
quarters of the French, that it ſeemed. more likely 
the latter ſhould themſelves periſh by famine, than 


reduce the city to that extremity. Sickneſs and 


fatigue and want had waſted them to ſuch a degree, 
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and whoſe arrival was every day expected. But. 
theſe mountaineers no ſooner came within fight of 
the French camp, than they ſtopped from a ſudden 


caprice and' reſentment ; and, inſtead of joining 


Bonnivet, they ſent orders to a great body of their 


countrymen, who then ſerved under him, imme- 
diately to begin their march, and to return home in 


their company. After this deſertion of the Swiſs, 


Bonnivet had no other choice but that of e my 
retreat as {aſt as poſſible into France. 


Tas French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, 


the Venetians, the Florentines were fatisfied with | 
the advantage obtained over them, and were reſolved 


to proſecute their victory no farther. All theſe 
powers, eſpecially Clement, had entertained a violent 
jealouſy of the emperor's ambition ; and their ſuſ- 


picions were extremely augmented when they ſaw . 
him refuſe the inveſtiture of Milan, a fief of the 


empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe title he had acc. 
Eknowledged, and whoſe defence he had embraced*, 
They all coneluded-that he intended to put himſelf 

in poſſeſſion of that important dutchy, and reduce 


Italy to ſubjection: Clement, in particular, actuated 
by this jealouſy, proceeded. ſo far in oppoſition to | 
the emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuncio at 


London, to mediate a reconciliation between France 
and England. But affairs were not yet fully ripe for 


this change. Wolſey, diſguſted with the emperor, 
but ſtill more actuated by vain-glory, was deter- 
mined that he himſelf 3 have 6 renown of 
bringing about that gr r alteration; and he engaged 
the king to reje& the pope's mediation. A new 
treaty was. even concluded between. Henry and 
Charles for the invaſion of France. Charles ſtipu- 


tated to ſupply the duke of Bourbon with a powerful 5 | 
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Henry agreed to pay him a hundred «thouſand. 2 == 
crowns for the firſt month; after which, he might x 524. 


either chuſe to continue the ſame monthly pay- 


— 


ments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 
Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe provinces with the title 


of king; but to hold them in fee of Henry as king 
of France. The dutchy of Burgundy was to be 


given to Charles: The reſt of the kingdons: to 
ny ps 


8 5 898 parteien 1 failed of 


execution in the article which was moſt eaſily per- 


formed: Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge: Henry as 
king of France. His enterpriſe, however, againſt 
Provence ſtill took place. A numerous army of 


Umperialiſts invaded that country, under his com- 


mand and that of the marquis of Peſcara. They 
laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which, being weakly gar- 
riſoned, they expected to reduce in a little time: 
But the: citizens defended themſelves with ſuch 
yalour and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, 


who heard of the French king's approach with a 


numerous army, found themſelves under a neceſſity 


of raiſing the ſiege; and they led their forces, 

weahened. baffled, and diſheartened, into Italy. 
Fxaxcls might now have enjoyed, in ſafety, the 

3 of repulſing all his enemies, in every attempt 


which they had | hitherto made for invading his 
kingdom: But, as he received intelligence that the 


we of England, diſcouraged by his former fruit- 


leſs enterpriſes, and diſguſted with the emperor, 
was making no preparations for any attempt on 
Picardy, his ancient ardour ſeized him for the con- 
queſt of Milan; and, notwithſtanding the advanced 


ſeaſon, he was immediately determined, contrary to 


the advice of His wiſeſt neee, to lead his my 
into Italy. 

_ Hz aſſed Ihe Alps. at Mount Cents; wy no The king 5 
TH Toner Re an in Piedmont than he threw the 5 
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the emperor and Sforza retired to Lodi; and had 


Francis been ſo fortunate as to purſue them, — 


had abandoned that place, and had been totally dif- 
perſed* :. But his ill fate led him to beſiege Pavia, 


atown of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and 


defended by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in 


the Spaniſh ſervice. Every attempt which the French 


king made to gain this important place proved 


fruitleſs. He battered the walls, and made breaches ; | 
but, by the vigilance of Leyva, new retrenchments 


were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches: He 
attempted” to divert the courſe of the Teſin, which 


ran by one fide of the city, and defended it; but an 
inundation of the river deſtroyed, in one night, all 


the mounds which the ſoldiers, during a long 


and with infinite labour, had been erecting. Fa- 
tigue, and the bad ſeaſon (for it was the depth of 
winter,) had waſted the French army. The Im- 
perial generals, meanwhile, were not unactive. 


Peſcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, aſſembled 
forces from all quarters. Bourbon, having pawned 


his jewels, went into Germany, and with the money, 
aided by his perſonal intereft, levied a body of 


twelve thouſand Lanſquenets, with which he joined 


the Imperialiſts. This whole army advanced to raiſe- 
the ſiege of Pavia; and the danger to the e. 5 


became every day. more imminent. 


Tux ſtate of Europe was ſuch, 4 that age, 15 
that, partly from want of commerce and induſtry 
every where, except in Italy and the Low-Countries, 


partly from the extenſive privileges {till poſſeſſed by 
the people in "all the great monarchies, and their 
frugal maxims in granting money, the revenues of 


the 'princes were extremely narrow, and even the 
ſmall armies which they kept on foot could not be 
"regularly paid by them, The e SONG Com | 
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only body of troops maintained by mn. wa (for x525- 


he had not been able to levy any army forthe inva- 
ſion of France, either on the ſide of Spain or Flan- 
ders).: Yet, ſo poor was that mighty monarch, 


that he could tranſmit no money for the payment of 
this army; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing the 


plunder of the French camp which had made them 


advance, and kept them to their ſtandards.. Had 
Francis raiſed the ſiege before their approach, and 
retired to Milan, they muſt immediately have diſ- 
banded; and he had obtained a complete victory 


without danger or bloodſhed, But it was the cha- 


racter of this monarch to become obſtinate in pro- 


portion to the difficulties which he encountered 5 _ 


f 


$37 


and having once ſaid, that he would take Pavia or 
periſh before it, he was reſolved rather to endure the 


utmoſt extremities than depart from this reſolution. 


IRE Imperial generals, after cannonading the 


French camp for ſeveral days, at laſt made a general 


aſſault, and broke into the intrenchments. Leyva 


ſallied from the town, and increaſed the confuſion 
among the beſiegers. The Swiſs infantry, contrary 
to their uſual practice, behaved id daſtardly man- 
ner, and deſerted their poſt. Francis's forces were 


put to rout; and he himſelf, ſurrounded by his 


enemies, after fighting with heroic. valour, and kill. 


ing ſeven men with his own hand, was at laſt 


24th Feb. 
Battle f 


Pavia, and 
captivity 
of 1 


obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. Almoſt the 


periſhed by the ſword, or were drowned in the river. 


The few who eſcaped with their lives fell into, the 


hand ef the enem mmm 8 
. Taz emperor received this news by Pennaloſa, 


moderation which he diſplayed on this occaſion, had 


Who paſſed through France by means of a ſafe- 
conduct granted him by the captive king. The 


| whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either 


rancis. 


| manded by Bourbon, Peſcara, and Lannoy, ex- CHAP, 
ceeded not twenty thouſand men; they were the **%+ 
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HAP. it been ſincere would. kive: done him hohour; 


XXIX. Inſtead of rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with 


1525. 


. 


Francis's ill fortune, and diſcovered his ſenſe of 


thoſe calamities to which the greateſt monarchs are 


expoſed . He refuſed the city of Madrid permiſ- 
ſion to make any public expreſſions of triumph; 


and ſaid that he reſerved all his exultation till he 
mould be able to obtain ſome victory over the in- 
fidels. He ſent orders to his frontier garriſons to 


commit no hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke of 


concluding, immediately, a peace on reaſonable 


terms. But all this ſeeming moderation was only 


hypocrify, ſo much the more dangerous as it was 
profound. And he was wholly occupied in forming 


ſchemes how, from this great incident, he might 
draw the utmoſt advantage, and gratify that exor- 


bitant ambition by 0 in all a axons: he was 


ever governed. 
Tux fame Pennaloſa, in paſſing: through Fane; 


5 carried alſo a letter from Francis to his mother, 
whom he had left regent, and who then reſided at 


Lyons. It centained only theſe few words, Madam, 


aul is loft, except our honour. The princeſs was 
ſtruck with the greatneſs of the calamity. She ſaw 


the kingdom without a ſovereign, without an army, 


without generals, without money; ſurrounded on 


every ſide by implacable and victorious enemies: 


And her chief reſource, in her preſent diſtreſſes, 
were the hopes ſhe entertained of peace, and even 
of aſſiſtance from the king of England. 


Hap' the king entered into the war againſt Drance 
frour any concerted political views, it is evident 
that the victory of Pavia and the captivity of 
Francis were the moſt fortunate incidents that could 
have befallen him, and the only ones that could 

9 855 os ſchemes e 1 8 7 5 war Was 
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carried on in the former feeble manner, without CHAP. 
any deciſive advantage, he might have been able _ ; 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome frontier town, or perhaps 1523. 
of a ſmall territory, of which he could hot have 
kept poſſeſſion without expending much more than 
its value. By ſome ſignal calamity alone, which 
annihilated the power of France, could he hope to 
acquire the dominion of conſiderable provinces, or 
diſmember that great monarchy, ſo affectionate to 
its own government and its own ſovereigns. But 
as it is probable that Henry had never before car- 
ried his reflections ſo far, he was ſtartled at this 
important event, and became ſenſible of his own 
danger, as well as that of all Europe, from the loſs 
of a proper counterpoiſe to the power of Charles. 5 
Inſtead of taking advantage, therefore, of the diſ- Henry em- 
treſſed condition of Francis, he was determined to braces the | 
leni him aſſiſtance in his preſent calamities; and, ee oe | 
__ as the glory of generoſity in raiſing a fallen enemy, | 
concurred with his political intereſt, he heſitated the | 
leſs in embracing theſe new meaſures, | 
Som difguſts alſo had previouſly taken place | 
between Charles and Henry, and ſtill more between | 
Charles and Wolfey ; and that powerful miniſter | 
waited only for a favourable opportunity of reveng- | 
ing the diſappointments which he had met with. | 
The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the vic- - | 
_ tory of Pavia, gave him occaſion to revive the king's | | 
jealouſy and fufpicions. The emperor ſo ill ſup» | 
ported the appearance of moderation, which he at 9 
firſt aſſumed, that he had already changed his uſuil! 
| 
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ſtyle to Henry; and, inſtead of writing to him 1 
With his own hand, and ſubſcribing himſelf your : 
affectionate fon and couſin; he dictated his letters to 

2 ſecretary, and ſimply ſubſcribed himſelf Charles. 
WMWolſey alſo perceived a diminution in the careſſes 
und profeſſions, with which the emperor's letters to 5 


1 
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c 5 A P. him were: formerly loaded; and this laſt i impru- 
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dence, proceeding from the i intoxication of ſucceſs, 


was probably more dangerous to Charles' 5 n. 
than the Sther. 


HENRY, though immediately determined to em- | 
brace new meaſures, was careful to fave appearances: | 
in the change; and he cauſed rejoicings to be every 
where made on account of the victory of Pavia and. 
the captivity. of Francis. He publickly diſmiſſed 5 
French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, not- 


withſtanding the war, to reſide at London * :. Byte 


to him, he again opened a correſpondence with 


her; and, beſides aſſuring her of his frĩendſhip and 
protection, he exacted a promiſe that ſhe. never 
Vould conſent to the diſmembering of any province 
from the monarchy for her ſon's ranfom. With the 
_ emperor, however, he put on the appearance of 
- vigour and enterpriſe; and in order to have a pre- 
tence for breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, 
biſhop of London, to Madrid, with propoſals, for a 


powerful invaſion of France. He required that 


Charles ſhould immediately enter Guienne at the 


head of a great army, in order to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that province: and he demanded the 
payment of large ſums of money which that 


prince had borrowed from him in his laſt viſit at 
Tondon. He knew that the emperor was in no 
condition of fulfilling either of theſe demands; and 
that he had as little inclination to make him maſter 

of ſuch conſiderable territories PO the frontiers of 


Spgin. „„ 
ToNs TAL, 3 after FA "arrival. at Madrid, 


e his maſter that Charles, on his part, urged 


ſeveral complaints againſt En ab and, in par, 
ticular, was diſpleaſed with 


* Du Bellay, liv. 37. Stowe, p. r. Baker, p. 273. . 
to 


PESO 


upon the regent. of France's ſubmiſſive applications. 


LY 


enry, becauſe laſt 8 
year he had neither continued his monthly payments 


1 E N R WP VII. 
to . nor invaded Picardy, according to his C Hg A 2. | 


ſtipulations. Tonſtal added, that inſtead of ex- 
preſſing an intention to eſpouſe Mary when the * 


ſhould be of age, the emperor had heaykened to 
pPropoſals for marrying his niece Ifabella, princeſs 


of Portugal; and that he had entered into a ſepa- 
rate treaty with Francis, and ſeemed determined to 


by 


1524. 


reap alone all the advantages of the ſucceſs with 


which fortune had crowned his arms. 


- Tas king, influenced by all theſe motives, _ 
zoth Aug, | 


_ cluded at Moore, his alliance with the regent of 


France, and engaged to procure her ſon his liberty 


on reaſonable conditions! : The regent alſo, in an- 
other treaty, acknowledged the- kingdom. Henry's 
debtor for one million eight hundred thouſand 
crowns, to be diſcharged in half-yearly payments of 


fifty thouſand-crowns : After which Henry was to 


receive during lite, a yearly penſion of a hundred 


| thouſand. | A large preſent of a hundred thouſand 


crowns was alſo made to Wolſey for his good offices, 
but covered under the pretence of arrears due on 


the penſion Le him for relinquiſhing the admi- | 


niſtration of Tournay. 

MRANWHILE, Henry, foreſeeing that this treaty 
with France might involve him in a war with the 
emperor, was alſo determined to fill his treaſury by 
impoſitions upon his own ſubjects; and as the par- 
liament had diſcovered ſome reluctance in complying 


with his demands, he followed, as is. believed, the 


_ counſel of Wolley, and 9 to make uſe of his 
prerogative alone for that purpoſe, He iſſued com- 
miſſions to all the counties of England for levying 
four ſhillings in the pound upon the clergy, three li 
| ſhillings and fourpence upon the laity ; and ſo 
uncontrollable did he deem his authority, that he 
took no care to cover, as -formerly, this arbitrary 
exaction, even under the ſlender pretence of a loan. 


4 Du Tillet, Recueil des Traites de Leonard, tom. 2. Herbert. 
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But he ſoon found that his had preſumed too far oft 
the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ſubjects. The people, 
 diſpleaſed with an exaction beyond what was uſually 
levied in thoſe days, and farther diſguſted with the 

illegal method of impoſing it, broke out in mur- 
murs, complaints, oppoſition to the commiſſioners; 


and their refractory diſpoſition threatened a -general | 


ſhort in that dangerous path into which Hes „ 
entered. He ſent letters to all the counties, de“ 1 
claring that he meant no force by this laſt impoſi- 


tion, and that he would take nothing from his 


inſurrection. Henry had the prudence "16 op... 


fubjects but by way of benevolence. He flattered 


aſſembly, his ſtatutes could not bind a lawful and 


himſelf that his condeſcenſion in employing that 
diſguiſe would ſatisfy the people, and that no one 


would dare to render himſelf obnoxious to royal 
authority, by, refuſing any payment required of 


him in this manner. But the ſpirit of oppoſition, 


once rouſed, could not ſo.eafily be quieted at plea- 


Tere. A lawyer 3 in the city, objecting the ſtatute of 


Richard III. by which benevolences were for ever 
aboliſhed, it was replied by the court, that Richard 


being an uſurper, and his parliament a factious 


ab/clute monarch, who held his crown by hereditary 


right, and needed not to court the favour of a licen- 


tious populace w. The judges even went fo far as : 


to affirm dene that the king might exact, by 5 


commiſſion, any ſum he pleaſed; and the my 


council gave a ready aſſent to this decree, whict 


. nthilated the moſt valuable privilege of the eee | 
and rendered all their other privileges precarious. 


Armed with ſuch formidable authority, of royal 
prerogative and a pretence of law, Wolſey ſent for 


the mayor of London, and deſired to know what he 


Was willing to give for the ſupply of his majeſty's_ 


= 8 8 The mayor ſeemed deſirous, before 


m Herbert. Han. 


he 
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he ſhould declare himſelf; to conſult the common cm aps - 


council ; But the cardinal required that he and all . 


the aldermen ſhould ſeparately confer with himſelf 
about the benevolenee; and he eluded” by that 
means the danger of a formed oppoſition: Matters, 
however, went not ſo ſmoothly in the country. 
An inſurrection was begun in ſome places; but as 


the people were not headed by any conſiderable per- 


ſon, it was eaſy for the duke of Suffolk, and the 
earl of Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, by employing 


perſuaſion and authority, to induce the ringleaders 
to lay down their arms and ſurrender themſelves 


priſoners. The king, findings it dangerous to 
_ puniſh eriminals engaged in ſo popular a cauſe, was 
determined, notwithſtanding his violent imperious 
temper, to grant them a general pardon ; and he 


prudently imputed their guilt, not to their want of 
_ loyalty or affection, but to their poverty. The 


offenders were carried before the ſtar-chamber, 
where, after a ſevere charge brought againſt them 


by the king's council, the cardinal ſaid, That, . 


% notwithſtanding their grievous offence, the king, 
e in- conſideration of their neceſſities, had granted 
„ them his gracious pardon upon condition that 


ce they would find ſureties for their future good be- 


% haviour.” But they replying they had no fure- 
ties, the cardinal firſt, and after him the duke of 
Norfolk ſaid, that they would be bound for them. 
Upon which they were diſmiffed® © / 


THESE arbitrary impoſitions being imputed, 


though on what grounds is unknown, to the counſels 


of the cardinal, increaſed the general odium under 
Which he laboured; and the clemency of the pardon” 


being aſcribed to the king, was conſidered as an 
atonement on his part for the illegality of the mea- 
ſure. But Wolſey, ſupported both by royal and 
papal authority, proceeded, without ſcruple, to 
violate all ecclefiaſtical privileges, which, during 

Herbert. Hall. Stowe, p. 525. Holhngſfed, p. 89 1. 285 
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er them, e Juriſ⸗ 
n as legste, he was im · 


e a viſit them, and reform them, and cha ; 


ſtiſe their irregularities; 5h and he employed his uſual 
agent, Allen, in the exerciſe; of this authority. The 
religious houſes were mb Road: to compound for 

cir guilt, Teal or pretended, by paying menen 


8 ae his own xeſidenee; but _ the increaſe 
H enyy on account of this, magnißcence; and de- 5 
5 8 building, and told him that, trons the Arft, 


he had. exected-it ſox his uſe, g mano morn? 


*. Tas abſolute authority poſſeſſed. hy the kings 


; rendered, his domeſtic government, both over his 


people and his miniſters, eaſy and expeditious: The 
conduct of foreign affairs alone required effort and 


application; and they were now / brought to ſuch a 
ſttuation, that! it Vas no longer ſafe for England to 
remain entirely neutral. The feigned moderation: 
of the emperor was of ſhort duration; and it Was 


ſoon. obvious to all the world that his great domi- 


nions, far from gratifying bis ambition, were only 
regarded as the means of acquiring an empire more 
extenſive. The terms Which he demanded of his 
pPriſoner were ſuch as muſt for ever have annihilated 


the power of France, and deſtroyed the balance of 


Europe. Theſe terms were propoſed to Francis 


ſoon after the battle of Pavia, while he was detained 


in Pizzichitone; and as he had hitherto truſted 
e to ma: Emperor” 8 e the diſap- 


Pointmen 


HENRY VE 


nation. He faid that he would rather live — die a 
priſoner than agree to diſmember his kingdom, and 
that. even were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit to ſuch condi- 
tions, his ſubjects would never permit him. to carry 
them into execution. 

FRANCIS was encouraged to perſiſt in demanding 
more moderate terms, by the favourable accounts 
which he heard-of Henry's diſpoſitions towards him, 
and of the alarm which had ſeized all the chief powers 


1 
peintment excited in his breaſt the moſt livel vindig CHAP. 


XXIX. 


1525. 


in Italy upon his defeat and captivity. He was un- Francis 


eaſy, however, to be ſo far distant from the emperor, re 


with whom he muſt treat; and he expreſſed his de- 
ſire (which was complied with) to be removed to 
Madrid, in hopes that a perſonal. interview would 
operate in his favour, and that. Charles, if not in- 
| fluenced by his miniſters, might be found poſſeſſed 
of the fame frankneſs of 1 by which he 
himſelf was diſtinguiſhed. He was ſoon convinced 
of his miſtake, Partly from want of exerciſe, partly 
from reflections on his preſent melancholy fituation, 
he fell into a languiſhing illneſs; which begat appre- 
henſions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive _ 


moved 


to Madrid. 


| ſhould bereave him of all thoſe advantages which he 


purpoſed to extort from him. He then paid him a 
viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; and as he approached | 


the bed in which Francis lay, the ſick monarch called 


to him, Jou come, fir, to viſit your priſoner.” 3 


No, replied the emperor, < I come to viſit my 


ce brother and my friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his 


« liberty,” He ſoothed his afflictions with many 


ſpeeches of a like nature, which had ſo good an 


effect, that the king daily recovered*®; and thence- 5 
forth employed himſelf in concertin with the mi. . 


niſters of the CO the terms of b . 


o 
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CHAP. Ar laſt the emperor, dreading a general combina ? 
FE, tion againſt him, was willing to abate ſomewhat of 
; 1526.” his rigour; and the treaty of Madrid was ſigned, by: 
5 74th Jan. Which it was hoped an end would be finally put to 
the differences between theſe great monarchs, The 
principal condition was the reſtoring of Francis's' | 
liberty, and the delivery of his two eldeſt ſons aas 
: hoſtages to the emperor for the ceſſion of Burgundy: 
If any difficulty ſhould afterwards occur in the exe. 
Eg: cution of this laſt article, from the oppoſition of the 
ER. ſtates either of France or of that province, Francis: 
: ſſittipulated, that in fix weeks time he ſhould return to 
EE of the treaty. There were many other articles in this 
| famous convention, all of them extremely ſeyere 
EE upon the captive monarch; and Charles diſcovered” 
„ evidently his intention of reducing Italy, as well as 
An France, to ſubjection and dependance.  :... - 
Marv of Charles's miniſters foreſaw that Francis, 
| hoyrſolemn ſoerer the oaths, promiſes, and proteſſa-" 
E tions exacted of him, never would execute a-treaty. 
Io dliſadvantageous, or rather ruinous and deſtructive, 


Py 


— OE O_—E_T 


> to himſelf, his poſterity, and his country. By put- - | 4 
| ting Burgundy, they thought, into the emperor's - 1 
hands, he gave his powerful enemy an entrance into * 
the heart of the kingdom: By facrificing his allies 
in ts, he deprived life of fercnan Manes 5 
T and arming his oppreffor with the whole force and 
+ wealth of that opulent country, rendered him ab: 
Golutely irrefiſtible, To thele great Views of intereſt, 
were added the motives, no leſs cogent, of paſſion, 
and reſentment ; while Francis, a prince who piqued 1 
himelk on generoſity, reflected on the zigour with FF 
which he had been treated during his captivity, and M- 
the ſevere terms which had been exacted of him for 1 
J Te was alle. ref, |} 
that the emulation and rivalſhip which had ſo leng 
ſubſiſted between theſe two monarchs, would make 
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actuated. 


i} % 


Francis, on entering his own dominions, de- March 13. 
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obtain their content. The Rates of Burgundy ſoon 1 5 
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article. The Imperial miniſter then required that 
Francis, in conformity to the treaty of Madrid; ſhould 
now return to his priſon; but the French monirch, 
inſtead of complying, made public'the treaty which 


e the recovery 
Particular, who ſufpected that this prince would 


neyer execute a treaty fo hurtful to his intereſts; und 


. even deſtructive of his indes endency, had very 


rankly offered Him a diſpenfat on from all his oatlis 


FE 30 


but. entered immediately into the ebtifederaty pro- 
| poſed t to him. It Was ſti pulated by: that king, the 


pope, the Venetians, 22 Swiſs, the Florefltines, 


3 — 


ps AS 
pe $113.18 


and the duke of Milan, among other” arcivles} that 
they would oblige the empetvr "t6//deliver. u up the 
two, FOvng princes of France on receiving à reaſon. 
5 able um of money; and to Teſtofe! Milan to Sforza, 


without farther condition or incumbrance. The King 
of. England was. invited! to accede, not only as Sv. 


413 


. tracking party, but as protector of the holy ſrague, 


o it was called: And if "Naples ſnould Be ed 
from. the emperor, in proſecution of this' confederacy, 


it Was agreed that t Henry ſhould enjoy 2 principality 


in that kin gdom of the yearly revenue of 305 


Aducats; bo that, cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration 
"of the ſeryices which he had rendered | toChriſtendom, 3 


ion Id alſo, i in. ſuch an event, "be put in N 
à revenue a 1 ducats. bolt chief 
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and engagements. Francis remained not in ſuſpenſe, = 
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411 \ Enanets was defrous that the ap pearance of this C 5 Ap p. 


print confederacy mould engage the > Emperor to te. Xx 


ſomewhat/in,the e extreme rigour of the treaty” of 46. | 


Madrid; and while he entertained theſe hopes, h 4K 
was the more remiſs in his Warlike] preparations; Fr 
did he ſend in due time reinforcement to his allie 4 


Italy. The duke of Bourbon had got polleflion' 6f 1527. 8 


the whole Milaneſe, of which the emperor intended 


to grant him the inveſtiture * and DE levied a 


.confiderable army in Germany, 


to all the AJealian potentiates ; and not the leſs ſg 
cauſe Charles, d eſtitute AS. uſval of : money „ Had 
been able to Temit. any. pay to the forces. WE | 
neral was extremely beloved by his 508 : 


he became formi 5 


onder. to prevent thoſe. mutinies which were' Fey 

reak gut every; mo gent, and which. their affe affe Al 
itherto- reſtrained; he led the: 
cd to enrich them by the pfun.- 


. 


FS 


to Rome, and prom 


that opulent city. He Was himſelf Killed s 6th My 


he was Planting a Tg adder againſt the walls; 
Hut his ſoldiers, rather enraged than diſcourag, ed Tok 
his death, mounted 15 os a t wich * By 


all thoſe brutalities . 99 50 


may! 
rocity excited hy reſiſtance, ks = om cee on 425 


takes place hen that reſiſtance 1 18 no, more.” This 


renowned city. expoſed by her 1 renown, alone 10 To 
. many. calamities, never endured in -any age ben 


. fromthe barbarians by. whom. the v Vas alten f ibducd, 


- ſuch/indignities:as the \ Was 0 compelled to füffer. 


5 -tinuedfo for. ſeveral days,” were the leaſt Is to which the 


aeg 98 Bag e . 9. Whatever Was 
cred in religion,” Wed 

ore; t: 10 e the inſults of the ſoldiery 
vio lation in the arms of | their fe ba- | 
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Co rents, and upon thoſe very altars to which they had 


* * F 


Spaniſh ſoldiers, did but draw on him the inſalent 


1 E—F3 


gratify their animoſity by the abaſement o 


* 
TTV 


& 


eyed to the emperor, that young prince, habit 
Hypocriſy, exprefled the moſt pr 


tte ſucceſs of his arms: He put himſelf and all his 
mourning: He ſtopped, the rejoicings for, 
his ſon Philip; And knowing that every, . 


5 
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Tu concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for. 


; 3 5 . 
French princes, and to repay, the money, borrowed 
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'. his dignity, which procured him no regard from the 


SE at r of the German, who being generally at. 
ned to the Lutheran principles, were pieated. bo. ” 
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where 
ney as far as Amiens to meet him, and even ad- 

vanced ſome miles from the town, the more td 
honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that 
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attended by heralds, were ordered to denounce war e HA. 
againſt him. This war it was agreed to proſecute 
in the Low Countries, with an army: of thirty thou - Ts 
ſand infantry, and fifteen hundred men at arms, | 
Ra to be ſupplied by Francis, the reſt by 


Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the alliance 


between the princes, it was ſtipulated that either 
Francis, or his ſon the duke of Orleans, as ſhould 
afterwards be agreed on, ſhould eſpanife the princeſs 
Mary, Henry's daughter. No ſooner did the mo- 


* 4 k 


than they changed, by a new treaty; the ſcene of the 29th May. 
projected war from the Netherlands to Italß; and 
hearing of the pope's captivity, they were farther 
ſtimulated to undertake the war with-vigour for re. | 7*tÞ July: 
ſtoring him to liberty. Wolſey himſelf croſſed the 


narchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's enterpriſe, 


| ſea; in order to have an interview with Francis, aud 
to concert meaſares for that purpoſe; ' and he dif- 


played all that grandeur and magnificence With 


9 


Which Re Was fe meh inte kicatsd, Hie We 


tended by a train of a thouſand horſe. The cardinal 


of Lorraine and the chancellor Alengon met him at 
Boulogne: Francis himſelf, beſides granting to that 
wage keen the power of giving in every place 


came liberty to all priſoners, made a jour- 


the duke of Orleans ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs f 


Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking 
ſome ſteps towards aſſembling a general council, 
the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge it; 
but during the interval of the pope's captiyity to 


overn the churches in their reſpective dominions 

y their own authority. Wolſey made ſome” t“ 
tempts to get his legantine power extended over | 
France, and even over Germany; but finding | 
his efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged; though ohh EN, 


3 
18th Sept. 
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A 87 
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THE more to cement PR tk between "theſe . 
28 a new treaty was ſome time after concluded 


at London; in which Henry agreed. finally to re- 
- nounce all claims to the crown of France; claims 


Which might now indeed be deemed vchimerical; 
but which often ſerved as pretence'for exciting the 


_ unwary Engliſh to wage war upen the French na- 
tion. As a return for this conceſſion, Francis bound 
Himſelf and his fucceſſors to pay for ever fifty thous 
fand crowns a year to Henry and his fucceſſors ; 
and that greater ſolemnity mi ght be given to this 


aty, it was agreed that the Paci ts and great 


nobility of both kingdoms ſhould give their — 
to it. The mareſchal Montmofeney, accompa- 


55 by mariy perſons of diſtinction, and attended 
A "pompous equipage, was ſent over to ratify the 
r Y; and was received at Bonden with all the 


; parade which fuited the ſolemnity of the occaſiom. 


The terror of the emperor's greatneſs thad extin- 
guiſhed the ancient animoſity between the nations; 


3 and Spain, during more than a century, bebame, 


though à more diſtant power, the chief object uf 


Jeafouly to the Engliſh. FFC 
Tins" cordial union between France and Eng- 
8 though it added influence to the joint em- 


baff which they ſent to the emperor,” was not able 


to bend that moflarch to ſubmit entirely to the don- 
ditions inſiſted on by the allies? He r eee 
deed from his demand of Burgundy as t 

-6f the French pr inces; but he required, previouſly | 
to their liberty, 5 Francis ſhould evacuate Ge- 
noa, and all the fortreſſes held by Him in Italy: 
And he declared his intention of bringing Sforza to 


e ranſom 
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3 a trial, and e the datchy of Milan, on 
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the lie; and after demanding ſecurity.of the field, he 


happy incidents have been reduced to, ſo, 
ſituation, that nothing but his violation of, 


 afrer;onichout, beine fit de make 3: preger gr 
by a rival, inferior to him both in honour, and 
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The practice of challenges and duels, which, had 
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the intended duel never took place. The Frenc 
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eople,. and that he muſt e 


1d by un- 


could preſerve his 


„ 


bear to be reproached with breach of pro 


and Francis had no immediate conſequence with re- 


gard to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a 


conſiderable alteration on the manners of the age. 


14 


been part of the ancient barbarous juriſprudence, 


Which was:{till, preſer ved on very ſolemn occaſions, 
and which: was ſometimes countenanced by the.cixil - 


«magiſtrate; began thenceforth to prevail in the moſt 
trivial incidents; and men, on any affront or injury, 


thought themſelves entitled, or even required in 
| honour, 
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| Beruples concerning the king's s e Th ; 5 . 
enters into theſe ſcruples — Anne Boleyn * : 

Henry applies to the pope far. a divorce——T, OE. 
Pope avourable—— The emperor . threatens him 


be pope s e, ace -The cauſe 
: PR ta eee 
ment ＋ „ in England. Foreign 
: e death  parliament—— 
i rogreſs of the reformation— 2 parliament. 
- FAS f ; breach gy Raume eee 
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Mr en 
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pO or the ſabiifive: 8 = HAP. 
I aid to papal authority before the reforma- XXX. — 
Hon, the marriage 6f Henry with Catherine of N ee 
Arragon, his brother's widow, had not paſſed Scruples | 
without much ſeruple and difficulty. The preju- fur ine 
dices of the people were in general bent againſt a King's 

Cconj jugal union between fuch near relations; and URINE. . 
the late king, though he had betrothed his fen 

when that prince was but twelve years of age, gave 

evident proofs of his intention to take afterwards a 

Proper opportunity of annulling the contract. He 
ordered the youn ng prince, as ſoon as he came of age, 

to enter a proteſtation againſt the marriage a; and 

on his death-bed he charged him, as his laſt in- 


| OT, not to finiſh" an allanee fo unuſual, and : 


— * * WE: 


t Moriton- 8 1 p. 13. 
a ne, er T3. Heylin' s Queen Mary, Pe 2. 
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CHAP. expoſed to ſuch inſuperable objections. Aſter the 
XXX: king's acceſſion ſome; members: of, the-privy;coun-. 
— 527% cil, particularly Warham he. primate, openly der 

clared againſt the reſolution of-completing-the mar- 
riage; and though Henry's youth and diſſipation 
kept him during ſome time from entertaining an 

- embraced, there happened incidents ſufficient to 

timents generally entertained on that ſubject. The 


ſtates of Caſtile had oppoſed the emperor Charles's 


eſpouſals with Mary, Henry's daughter; and, among 
other objections, had inſiſted on the illegitimate birth 


. 

4 

. 

„ 
4 
4 1 5 
il 


of the young princeſs”. And hen the negotiations 
were afterwards opened with France, and mention 
3 > was made of betrothing her to Francis or the duke 
5 LS Orleans, the. biſhop of Tarbe the F reneh [Ml 
| baſſador, revived: the ſame objectiong. But though 
theſe events naturally raiſed ſome doubts in Henry's 
mind, there concurred! other eauſes, Which tended 
much to increaſe his remorſe, and render his con- 
Iicience more ferupulous. oon e anived 
The king; TRE queen was older than the King by 9 leſs 
eee than ſix years; and the decay of her hgauty, toge- 
ple. ther with particular infirmities and diſeaſes, had en- 
8 tributed, notwithſtanding her- hlameleſs charader 
anti deportment, to render her perſon unacceptable. - 
to him. Though ſhe had borne him ſeyeral child- 
daughter; and he was the more ſtruek with this 
misfortune; becauſe the curſe of being childlels is 85 
the very threatening contained in the M oſaical la 
Againſt thoſe who eſpouſe their brother's Widgw. 
The ſucceſſion too of the crown was a gonſigergtioan 
that occurred to every one, whenever the lawfulnefs 
%%% AS3ÞB04 10 godiid: rodtit 
Lord Herbert, Fiddes's Life of Wolſey. 
* Rymer, vol. $iv. 192, 20. Heylin, Do 3. 
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of Henry 8 martiage was called in q weſtion a 
was apprehended,” that if doubts: LD Mary's legiti- 
macy concurred with the weakneſs of her ſex, the 
king of Scots, the next heir, would advance his pre- 
f tenſions,: and might throw the kingdom into con- 


** 
enap, 


XIX. 


- 


152 


fufion. The evils as yet recent, of civil wars and 


eonvulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great 
impreſſion on ny minds of Fre and rendered the 

| ple univerſally defirous of anyevent which might 
potptenniy irreparable a calamity: And the king was 
chus impelled, both by his private paſſions, and by 


motives of public intereſt, to ſeck the diſſolution 4 
His' 'mavſpicious, and, as it was eſteemed, unlawful : 
marriage With Catherine. > 197 rt 19 2 HAS To ” 


_HoHeweyatterwards affirmed:that ks) 8 8 i 
entirely from private reflection; and that, on con- 


fülting bond 'tonfeſfor the biſhop: of Lincoln, he found 


_ the prelats poſſeſſed with the ſame doubts and diff 
Cities) Thie king himfelf, being ſo great a caſuiſt 
and divine next proceeded to examine Sake queſtion 
more carefully by his on learning and ſtudy ; and 
having had recourſe to Thomas of Aquine, he h. 

ſerved that this eelebrated doctor, whoſe: autharity 
Was great in the church, and abſolute with him, had 


treated of that ver cafe, and had expreſsly declare 
againſt! the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages ). The 
rohibitions, fald Thomas, contained in Lewitiaus, 


nd ameng the reſt that of marrying a brother's 
Faiction; and: though the: pope may diſpenſe with 


the Vlog: of e the laws of God cannot be 
8 oy ens authority leſs than that which 


Tet aſide by a 
eflacked thi archbiſhop of Canterbury Was 
ithen u ppleds g and he was required to confillt 
is Werde All- che prelates of England, except 


Widow, are moral, eternal, and founded on a divine © 
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| Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter, unanimouſly declareds 1 
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undder their hand and' ſeal; that they deemed the 
|, king" s marriage unlawful . Wolſey alſe fortified | 
the king's ferüples; partly with a view of pror 
moting a total breach with the emperor, Catherine's | 
nephew; partly defirous of connecting the king 
more cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to the 


dutcheſs of Alencon, fiſter to that monarch; and 


perhaps, too, ſomewhat diſguſted: with the queen 
herſelf, who had reproved him for certain freedoms 
utbefitting his character and ſtation . But Henry 
was carried forward, thoug perhaps not at rſt ex- 
cited, by a motive more forcible t han even the Toge 
| geſtions of that powerful favourite 
Ax NE Boleyn, who lately el at court; had 
been appointed maid of honour to the queen; and 
having had frequent opportunities of being ſeeſi by 
Henry, and of converſing. with him, the had ac-⸗ 
quired an entire aſcendant over his affections. This 


Foung lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortunes hape 


rendered her ſo celebrated, was ' daughter” of fir 
Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed by the 
king in ſeveral embaſſies; and who wWäs allied te all 


the principal nobility in the kingdom. His Wife, 


mother to Anne, was daughter of the duke of Nor- 
folk; his own mother was daughter of the earl of 
Ormond ; his grandfather fir Geoffry Boleyn, WE 
had been mayor of London, had eſpouſed one" of 
the daughters and co-heirs of lord Haftings*.” Anne, 
herſelf, though then in very early youth, had been 
carried over to Paris by the king's filter, when the 
princeſs eſpouſed nies XII. of France; and upon 
the demiſe of that monarch, and the return of his 
dowager into England, this damſel, whoſe Accome- 
1 Nas. © even in her tender” e were ther Of 5 


5 


2 Burnet; ob Wh 8 55 Ape z b. e e 
* Le Grand, vol, iii, p- 46, x66. 168. Saunders. "Hehlin, „ 
d Burnet, vol. i, p. 38. Strype, . 2 

„ Camden's Preface to the Life of Elizabeth, Burnet, vol. 1 8 5 


much, 


1, "__ 


deſty prevented all hopes of gratifying his paſſion in 
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oi im | he ſervice of Claude e 
queen of . ſpouſe to + ear ; and after the 5 
death of that princeſs ſtie paſſed into the family of the 1547. 


duteheſs of Alengon; a woman of ſingular merit. 


The exact time when ſhe returned to England i is not 


certainly known; but it was after the king had en- 


tertained doubts with regard to the lawfulneſs of his 
marriage with Catherine; if the account is to be 
credited which he limfelf afterwards gave of that 


tranſaction- Henry's ſcruples had made him break 


off all conjugal commerce with the queen; but as 1 
he ſtill ſupported an intercourſe of civility and friend. 
ſhip with her, he had occaſion, in the frequent viſits 


7 which he paid her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, 


the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the accom- . 


pliſhments of her mind no wiſe inferior to her exterior | 3 


graces, he even entertained the deſign of raiſing her 


to the throne; and was the more confirmed in this 


reſolution; when he found that her virtue and mo- 


any other manner. As every motive, therefore, 6 
inelination and policy, ſeemed thus to coneur in 1 
the king defirous of a divorce from Ca. 
therine, and as his proſpect of ſucceſs was invit- 
ing, he reſolved to make application to Clement, 
and he ſent Knight, Ws eres to Rome for that 


; purpoſe, 


- Taar he iche ges ſhock: the b ughty clams of Hem ab. 
the pontiff, he reſolved not to un the application bee 5 
on any general. doubts concerning the papal power to dirorce. 
permit marriage in the nearer degrees of conſangui- | 
nity; but only to. inſiſt on particular grounds of 
nullity in the bull which Julius had granted forthe 
marriage of Henry and Catherine. It was a maxim 
in the court of Rome, that-if the pope be ſurpriſed* 


into any conceſſion, or grant any indulgence upon 


 fallefuggeſtions, the bull mayafterwardsbeannulled; 
A this 1 had . been e Where. 


ever 
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© HAT. erer one pape had recallec d.any deed expanted by any = 
ol his. predeceſſors... Bui Juling K ec e e. 


1527. 


The pope 
favour- 


able. 


| Limp granting Henry a, duipenla 


e als cy 


. powers, BY 0 to, "PPS 


_ king's reſident. I ome, ; 


mined,.. afforded, abundant; matter | of this kink ; 
and any tribunal, favourable sto needed not 
Pant a ſpecigus colour 5 xing chim in his 
Applications for a.divorce. It was laid in che pre- 
5 ill had been granted upon higitolj- | 
citation; ande it was knaym that at chat time he 
Was under twelye years of age; It was alſoraffzmed. 
Ad another motive for the hul bein, the marriage was 
15 quiſite, in order ito. preſerve peace hetween th] ¾ i 
;; though it is certain that there was net Then 
appearance of quarxel between them. 
alle preps es in Julus's;bull 1 
ſticient reaſon or pretsnęs for annulling 
won for s fesont 
riag EL = S03rrT6frr cond ad not we : 
e th zough biker pretext , f his 8 | 
N leſs Pauls tho the pope Was in ſuch a,Gtuation 
that he had Ag 7 0 mee 180 to, embrace every 
: opportunity, of gratify ing the, ih monarchs; He 
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f * -ndſhip; \gratitude; end attachment to" che C. 


the affair before he communicated them to theè Im- 


ine" invalid, and by 
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x 1 45 bee ſo N in ee His 8 | * X. 


E ated a $720 Han flem the — to tale no "Aj in 


2 miniſters; aàhd Clement; embarraſſed by this 
romiſe, and ſtin more -oyerawed by the emperor” 8 
orces in Italy, ſcemed willing to poſtpone theſe 

conceſſions defire of him by Henry. Importuned, 

however; by che Engliſn miniſters, he at laſt put 

Into their hands a-rommiſon to Wolfey, as leite, 

in Conjunction With the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 

or any other Engliſh prelate, to examine the vali- 
dity ef the king's marriage; and of Julios's difen- 


\ 


— Tation't le alle granted them a provifional 2 en- 
| ation for the king's marriage with any other perſon ; Do. 
an d promiſed't to iſſue a 'derretal Bull, anibulling the” n 


UOTE} 


iage with Catherine. But a5 repreſented T3 ds 


them the dangerous. conſequences which muſt enſtte 


to him; if theſe" conceſſions © ſhould come to "the 


emperor-d knowledge; and he conjured them not to 


Publiſh: thoſe papers, or make any further ue of 


them, till his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation as to 


ſecure his liberty and independence. And his ſecret | 


Advice was, Whenever they ſhould find the proper 
| time for Opening t the ſcene, that they ſhould preve t 


0 65, U A 7 proceedin immediately to, a 
concluſion by dectring ch e e with Cathe- 
enry's inflantly Gr pouſing 
Ine other perſon. Nor would it be ſo Ae 
ke ſaid, for himſelf to confirm [theſe proceeding 


after. Wor wire palled, as previoully : to render 15 


Ks} us confe tand authority f. 55 5 
. Wir He r | received the commiſſion — mat. 


and Was informed 


bl: tho-pope's, advice, he laid the e en bis 


3 F Rymer, vol. xiv. 237. e 
= *- * 8 Collier, from Cott. Lib. Vitell. B. Io. 5 
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1 CHAP. miert; and aſked their opinion in ſo delicate 
| XXX: ſituation. The Engliſh counſellors. conſidered: — 
| 1528. danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to 
5 them. Should the pope refuſe to ratify a deed, 
which he might juſtly call precipitate and irregular, 
and ſhould he N the advice which he gave in 
o clandeſtine a manner, the king would find his 
f ſecond marriage totally invalidated; the children, 
which it might bring ee declared illegitimate; 
and his marriage with Catherine more firmly rivetted 
than ever. And Henry's apprehenſions of the poſ- 
4 fibility, or even probability, of ſuch an event, were 
2: much confirmed when he reflected on the ener 
B | ee ſituation of the ſovereign ae e e e 
__ + CLEMENT Was a prince of excellent judgment, | 
beer his timidity, to which he was extremely 
 JubjeR, allowed him to make full uſe of ü 
talents and that penetration with which he was en 
dowed. The captivity and ather aujaloatines Ea 
which. he Had 'under one, by entering into a e 
1 againſt Charles, had ſo affected his ima imagination, 
mat he never afterwards exerted himſelf with vigour 
in any public meaſure; eſpecially, if the intereſt or 
inclinations: of that potentate ſtood in oppoſition #0 
him. The Imperial forces were at that time pow- 
erful in Italy, and might return to the attack of 
Rome, which was ſtill defenceleſs and expoſed to 
the ſame calamities with which it had already been 
overwhelmed. And beſides theſe dangers, Clement 
fancied himſelf expoſed to perils, which threatened 
: ſtill more immediately his perſon and his dignity 
3 em »y CHARLES, appriſed of the timid diſpoſition the 
threatens | holy father, threw: out perpetual menaces of um- 
+ moning a general council; which he repreſented: as 
| neceſſary to reform. the church, and correct thoſe 
128 ee.normous abuſes which the ambition and avarice of 
= the court of Wye had introduced i into, every 


N S | ' Burnet, vol. i. p. 33: : 3 Father Pall, uns \Guicciardini 
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branch of eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration. The power CHAP. 
of the ſovereign pontiff himſelf, he ſaid, required . 
limitation; his conduct called aloud for amend- 15 ä 
ment; and even his title to the throne which he 
filled might juſtly be called in queſtion. That 
pope had always paſſed for the natural ſon of Julian 
of Medicis, who was of the ſovereign” family of 
Florence; and though Leo X. his kinſman had 
declared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe 
of marriage between his father and mother, few. 
believed that declaration to be founded on any juſt 
reaſon or authority x. The canon law, indeed, had 
been entirely filent with regard to the promotion 
of baſtards to the papal throne ; but what was ſtill 
dangerous, the people had entertained a violent 
prepoſſeſſion that this ſtain in the birth of any 
perſon was incompatible with ſo holy an office. 
And in another point, the canon law was expreſs 
and poſitive, that no man guilty of ſimony could 
attain that dignity. A ſevere bull of Julius II. Te 
had added new ſanctions to this law, by declaring, - 5 
that a ſimoniacal election could not be rendered | 
valid, even by a poſterior conſent” of the cardinals. _ 
| But unfortunately Clement had given to Cardinal! 
3X _ Colonna a billet, containing promiſes of advancing 
FF that cardinal, in caſe he himſelf ſhould attain the 
. = papal dignity by his concurrence : And this billet; 
KK _ Colonna, who was in entire dependence on the 
emperor, threatened every moment to expole to 
public” ... 88 
WIILE Charles terrified the pope with theſe 
menaces, he alſo allured him by hopes which were | 
no lefs prevalent over his affe&ions. At the time 
when the emperor's forces ſacked Rome, and re. 
duced Clement to captivity,” the Florentines, paſſion + 
ate for their ancient liberty, had taken advantage 
of his diſtreſſes, and, revolting againſt the family r 
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CHAP. Medicis, had entirely aboliſned their authority in 
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of hope, ready to embrace every, propoſal o 


Florence, and re-eſtabliſhed} the democracy. . The 
better to eee eder e in or ee they E 


how: ea hall Wen eee on the: leaſt; Nimpſs ; 
r ; A,COT- 
dial reconciliation with that monarch®.,. J ili. 
THESE views and intereſts of the pope; Were well 5 
known in England; and as the oppoſition of the 
emperor to Henry's divorce Was foreſeen, both: on 
ubcount of the eee ee of Catherine his 
aunt, andthe; obvious motive of diſtreſſing an ene- 
yz it was eſteemed dangerous to take any meaſure 
of conſequence, in expectation of the {ybſequent 
ebncurrence of a man of ee een eee 
behaviour always contained ſo much quplieitys and 
ho was at preſent ſo little at his own; diſpoſal. 
The ſafeſt; meafure ſeemed to: conſiſt in preuiouſſy 8 
- engaging” him ifo: far, that he could: not afterwards | 
recede, and in making uſe of his preſent ambiguity 
und uncertainty, to extort the moſt important on- 
eeſſions from him. For this purpeſe, Stephen 
Gardiner, the cardinal's ſecretary; and Edward Fox, 


roth Fe N nh almoner, were diſpatehed to Reme, and 


were ordered to ſolicit a commiſſion from the pope, 
of ſuch a nature as wauld oblige/ him to gonfirmithe 


ſentence of the commiſſioners; Whatever it ſhauld 


be; and diſable him on any account to recal he . 
0 miſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome nos 


beer Pall. 4% A Pötte feiere pültket; cbt bea 


the collect. Le Grand, vol. li. p. 28, Strype, vol. i. p. 93. witk 
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Buer the fame rbaſbus which made the _ ſo H AE. 


| ae bone f obtaining this tO 
pope in the reſolution of vefuſing it: He was ſtill 


ceffion, confirmed the X. 


determined to Kcep the door open for an agreement The} pope* 8 


With the emperor ; and he made no ſcruple of ſacri- 


fieing all other conſiderations to a point whibhyhe dud. 


deemed the moſteffential and important to his gw 
fecurity, and to the greatneſs of his famihy. :He 
e therefore, 2 new commiffion, in which 
cardinal Campeggio was joined to Molſey, fon the 
"hal bf the” kitig's marriage; but he could not be 
Prevailed on to inſert the clauſe deſired of him. 
And though he put into Gardiner's hand- a deter 
as noti:toreecal the preſent c˙miſſionʒ this 


Prömiſe Was found, on examination, toi be cauchet 
i ſheambiguous terms as left him ſtill theepowed, 


= Whenever he plea fed; of departing rin ĩt 407541115 


AAM Gel Aa under ſomerobligations to the 
king; but his dependence on the pape was ſo much 
"greater, that ke cenformed imſelf entirely fd che 
ies of the latter; and though. he rectived his 
2 April he delayed chis departure under 
pretences that it was October before] he 
| ee in England. The firſt ſtep which bectdok 
Vas to exhort the king to deſiſt ftom the proſceli- 
tion of his dibôrce; And finding-thati this counſel 
| "gave offence; he faid, ithat his intention was Alo to 
*ERho6kt mne dugen to take the? vos in a convent, 


- "ahd*that he thought it hig dutyipreviouſly: to t- 


temptꝭ an Anvicable: compoſure: of all differences. 


The more te pabify the king, he ſhewed to himd as, 


Alſo to'the the decretal bull, annhulingethe 
„ wit Cathermesg eee 
could prevail on him td make any: other the 


king's council privy toꝭ the fecret A In order to 
atone in ſome degres for this obſtinacy, he expreſſed b 
sto the king and the cardinal, the pope's e deſire 
UW {0 »Þþ Lord Herbert, p.21. aten pe e 0 +56 
rod: Herbert, p. a5. 2 Burnet, © x vi 44 
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1 o H AP. of ſatisfying them in every reaſonable demand; and 
= in particular, he ſhowed, that their requeſt for fans. 
3528. Prefling ſome more monaſteries, and converting them 
1 into cathedrals and epiſcopal ſees, had obtained the 
3 conſent of his holineſs ". 
13 Iuxsnx ambiguous circumſtances 1 in the behavior 
[i 5 of the pope and the legate, kept the court of Eng- 
| land in ſuſpenſe, and determined the king to wait 
| | with patience the 1flue of ſuch uncertain councils. 
1529 Fortune, meanwhnle, ſeemed to promife him a 
more ſure and expeditious way of extricating himſelf 
frtom his preſent difficulties. Clement was ſeized 
I With a dangerous illneſs; and the intrigues for elect- | 
= ing his ſucceſſor began already to take place among 
| the cardinals. Wolſey, in particular, ſupported by 
the intereſt of England and of France, entertained 
| hopes of mounting the throne of St. Peter ); and 
1 it appears, that if a vacangy had then happened, TT 
1 | there was a probability of his reaching that ſummit _ 
be | of his ambition. But the pope recovered, though 
+ after ſeveral relapſes; and he returned to the fame 
1 train of falſe and deceitful politics, by which he had 
bhitherto amuſed the court of England. He ſtill 
5 flattered Henry with profeſſions of the moſt cordial 
ww attachment, and promiſed him a ſudden and favour- 
5 able iſſue to his proceſs: He ſtill continued his 
2 © ſeeret negotiations with Charles, and perſevered 
= | in the reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and 
It: ; all the intereſts of the Romiſh religion, to the ele- 
ES vation of his family. Campeggio, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with his views and intentions, 
« protracted the deciſion by the moſt artful delays; ' 
| and gave Clement full leiſure to adjuſt all the pag 
of his treaty with the emperor. _ . 
ITE emperor, acquainted with the king 8 ns - 
treme earneſtneſs in this affair, was determined that 
be ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no other means than . 


| | Y PE. end. "No vol. xiv, p-. 270. 1 vol. 1 j. P- Tro, ALL. Ap- 


Ne 


; an 


an application to him, and by deſerting his alliance CHAP. 


With Francis, which had hitherto fupported, againſt 
the ſuperior force of Spain, the tottering ſtate of 
the French monarchy. He - willingly. hearkened, 
therefore, to the applications of Catherine, his aunt ; 
and promiſing her his utmoſt protection, exhorted 
her never to yield to the malice and perſecutions f 
her enemies. The queen herſelf was naturally of a 
firm and reſolute temper ; and was engaged by 

every motive to perſevere in proteſting againſt the 
juſtice to which ſhe thaught herſelf expoſed. The 
imputation of inceſt, which was thrown upon her 
marriage with Henry, ſtruck her with the higheſt 
indignation ; The illegitimacy of her daughter, 

Which ſeemed a neceſſary conſequence, gave her the — 
molt juſt concern: The reluctance of yielding to 
a rival, who, ſhe believed, had fupplanted her in 
the king's affections, was a very. natural motive. 
Actuated by all theſe confiderations, ſhe never 
ceaſed ſoliciting her nephew's aſſiſtance, and ear- 
neſtly intreating an evocation of the cauſe to Rome, 
Where alone ſhe. thought ſhe. could expect juſtice, 

And the emperor, in all his negotiations with the 
pope, made the recall of the commiſſion which Cam- 

peggio and Wolley exerciſed in England a funda. 


mental article. 


IRIE two legates, meanwhile, opened their court. 3x/t May, 
at London, and cited the king and queen to Peniche king's 
before it. They both preſented themſelyes ; and the marriage. 0 
king anſwered to his name when called: But the 
queen, inſtead, of anſwering; to. hers, roſe from her. 
feat, and throwing herſelf at the king's. feet, made 
a very pathetic harangue, which, her virtue, her. 

dignity, and her misfortunes rendered the more 

allecting. She tald him. that the was a ſtranger in 

his dom 468 NS,, WL * out 'Ol 2 5 0 : WAL out. council , 0 : 
without alliltance ;,expoled to 


all tl e {ti Te; A 12 
all the injuſtice which, 
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leaſed to impoſe upon her: That 
_ ſh# Rad quittedheri-native coufitry without other | 


252g" ; re\curce han her gennexions with him and bis fa- 


nüly, and had expected that, inſtead iof Tufferitig 
thence any violence or iniquity;vuſhes was aſſured in: 


themof a ſafeguard Acne ever misfertund: Flat 
Ne had been his wife during twenty years, and 
Would here appeal to himfelf, whether: her affec⸗ 


tionate ſubmiſſiön to his will had not merited better 


treatment, than to be thus, after ſo long a time, 
thrown from him with ſo much indignity: That 
the was conſcious he himſelf was allured-that: 


her virgin honour was yet unſtained; when He re- 


ceived! her into his bed, and that her connexions 


with his brother had been carried no farther than 


the ceremony of marriage: That their parents; the! 


Kings of England and Spain, were eſteemed» the 


wileſt princes of their time, and had undoubtedly 


acted y the beſt advice, when they formed ths. 


| agreement for that marriage which was mow. # 


fented as fo criminal and unnatural; And that >the 


acquieſeed in their judgment, andtwould: not ſubmit 


her cauſe to be tried by a court, whoſe dependence 
on her enemies was too viſiblei ever to allow! her 
any hopes of obtaining from chef an equitable or 
impartial deciſton“. Having ſpoken theſe words, 


he roſe, and making the king a low reverence, ſhe | 


departed On the court, andunever Would again 
appear in it. F 24 Ut; 7] OY 87 941 By 7 
Arz her departure, the King did her the juſ- 
tice to acknowledge, that the: had ever been a du. 
kiful and affectionate wife, and that the whole tenour 


of Her: behaviour had been conformable tothe 


ſtricteſt rules of probity and honour» He only in- 
fiſted on his own ſcruples with regard to the law- 
fulnefs of their marriage; and hé explained the i 
origin, the e 8 . the foundation of thoſe 


S137 . 25 155 N 
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* doubts, by which he had been ſo-long.and ſo vios c HA. 
lently agitated. He acquitted cardinal. Wolſey : . 1 
from having any hand in encouraging his ſcruples; 7 — 595 Ny 
and he craved a ſentence of 'the-court- agreeable t g 
the juſtice of his cauſe. i to 30113 975 Fo or A 
Fx legates, after citing the queen anew, de- 
cWlared her contumacious, notwithſtanding her appeal 
to Rome; and then proceeded; to the examination 
of the cauſe. The firſt point which came before 
them was the proof of prince Arthur's conſummation; 
of his marriage with Catherine; and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that no ſtronger arguments could rea- 
ſonably be expected of ſuch a fact after ſo: long an 
interval. The age of the prince, who had paſſed 
his fifteenth year, the good ſtate of his health the 
long time that he had cehabited with his eonſort; 
many af his expreſſions te that very purpeſe; all 
theſe circumſtances. form a violent preſumption in 
favour. of the king's aſſertion “. Henry himſelf. 
after his brother's death, Was not allowed for ſome 
time to bear the title of prince of Wales, in expaGs; 
ation of her pregnancy: The Spaniſh ambaſſader, 
in order the better to enſure poſſeſſion of her jointure, 
had ſent over to Spain proofs of the conſummation ß 
her marriage: Julius's bull itſelf was founded on the 
ſuppoſition that Arthur had perhaps, had knowledge 
of the princeſs: In the very treaty, fixing Henrys 
marriage, the conſummation of the former marriage 
with prince Arthur is acknowledged on both ſides 7. 
Theſe particulars were all laid before the eourt; 
accompanied with many reaſonings concerning the 
extent of the popeꝰ's authority, and againſt his power 
olf granting a diſpenſation to marry. within the pro- 
hibited degrees. Campeggio heard theſe doctrines 
with great impatience; and, notwithſtanding his 
reſolution to protrag& the cauſe, he was often 
SOR "Ir, i oro TOs Ty Ig 
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tempted to interrupt and ſilence the king” 8 counſel, 


when they inſiſted on ſuch diſagreeable topics. 


The trial was 3 out till the 23d of July; and 
_ Campeggio-chiefty took on him the part of con- 


ducting it. Wolley, though the elder cardinal, 


5 permitted him to act as preſident of the court; be- 


cauſe it was thought that a trial managed by an 

Italian cardinal would carry the appearance of 
greater candour and impartiality, than if the king's 
own miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. Ihe 
buſineſs now ſeemed to be drawing near to a period; 
and the king was every day in expectation of a ſen- 
tence in his favonr; when, to his great ſurpriſe, 


Campeggio, on a ſudden, without any warning, and 
upon very frivolous pretences*, prorogued the 


court till the firſt of October. The evocation, 
which came a few days after from Rome, put an 
end to all the hopes of ſueeeſs whych "he. king had 


ſo long and fo anxiouſty cherifhe 


DurING the time R the trial was earrled on 


before the legates at London, the emperor had, by.. 


\- his miniſters,. earneſtly ſolicited Clement to evo 


the cauſe; and had employed every topic of hops. 


or terror which could operate either on the ambi- 
tion or timidity of the pontiff. The Engliſh am- 
baſfadors, on the other hand, in conjunction — -N 
the French, had been no leſs earneſt in their appli- 
cations, that the legates ſhould. be allowed to finiſh .. 


the trial; but though they employed the ſame — 
gines of promiſes. and menaces, the motives: which. 


of immediate as thoſe which were held up to 


they: could ſet before the pope were. not ſo urgent | 


by the emperor ". The dread of loſing. England, 


and of fortifying the Lutherans. by fo. .confiderable: 
an aecceſſion, made ſmall impreſſion on Clements 


LE mind, in compass of the Sn 15 his e 
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1 Lifery, a fond deſire of reſtoring the Medicis © HA P, 


to their dominion in Florence. As ſoon, therefore, 
as he had adjuſted all terms with the emperor, he 
laid hold of the pretence of juſtice, which required 
him, as he aſſerted, to pay regard to the queen's 


appeal; and ſuſpending the commiſſion of the le- 


gates, he adjourned 'the cauſe to his own perſonal 
judgment at Rome. Campeggio had, before-hand, 
received private orders delivered by Campana to 


burn the decretal bull with which he was entruſted. 


Wosz had long foreſeen this meaſure. as the | 
ſure forerunner of his ruin. Though he had at firſt 


| deſired that the king ſhould rather marry a French 


princeſs. than Anne Boleyn, he had employed him- 


{ef with the utmoſt affiduity and earneſtneſs to 


bring the affair to a happy iſſue: He was not, 


therefore, to be.blamed tor the unprofperous event 


which Clement's. partialiry had produced. But he 
had ſufficient experience of the extreme ardour and 


impattence of Henry's temper, who could bear no 
contradiction, and who was wont, without examina- 


tion or diſtinction, to make his minifters anſwerable 


for the ſucceſs of thoſe tranſactions with which they 


were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt him, had imputed to him the 
failure of her hopes; and as ſhe was newly returned 
" te court, whence the had been removed from a 


regard to decency during the trial before the legates, 


ſhe bad naturally acquired an additional influence 


on Henry, and ſhe ſerved much to fortify his pre- | 


judices againſt the cardinals, Even the queen and 


her partitans, judging of Wolſey by the part which 


he had openly acted, had expreſſed great animoſity 

againſt him; and the moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed 
now to combine in che ruin of this haughty miniſter. 
The High opinion itſelf, which Henry had enter- 


tained of the cardinal's capacity, tended to haſten 
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ec end k. kis'downfal;' while he imputed He, bad Hiecels ef 


1529. 


Wolley⸗ 5 
fall. 


wrote/him a lecke, upon which ie Gals fufrendercd, 


High confidence and affection receives the leaſt” 
minution, without ſinking'i intoabſdluteindifferens 


that minilterst 8 undertakings, not te il. fortune, or 8 


to miſtake, but to the malignity er infidelity of” 'his 


intentions. The blow, However; ell not inſtantly 


on his head. be king, who probably one 1e. . 
juſtify by any good: reaſon His'aliefiation from his 
cient favourite,” ſeems” to have remained Toine 
time in ſuſpenſe; and he received Him, if not with 
All his former kindneſs, at leaſt with the app earanct 
of truſt and regard. F $13 0" 


Bur conſtant experience evinces how rey | 


or ſeven running” into the oppoſite extreme. = 
now determined to bring en the fuin of” ae 
it with a motion 'almoſt as precip mate as" he 
had formerly employed in his een ee A 
 Uukes of Nosfolle and "Suffolk were ſeit to! re | 


the great ſeal from him; and on his ſcrupling to de- 


kiver- it * without” a more expreſs) Wütrant, 


and" it Was delivered by the Ring o r 0 
More, à man who, beſides the othaments öf m 
elegant literature, \pollclſed e h pheſt virtue; In. bY 
tegrity, and capacity. e 1 £ 111 2018 TOI 011. 

3! WoLsy was erdered el a gere en VorkPtice, | 
a palace Which he had built in London, and which, | 


_ though it really Belonged to the fee of Vork, Was 


denee of the kings 


Seized by Henry, and became after wärds the eft- 


of England; by the kite "bf 
Whitehall. All His farniture and plate Were Alſd 


feized : Their riches and ſpkendou Befitted rather a 


royal chan à private fortune2"= The Wälle 0 


Aae were covered with elbth ef gold; or Goth 


There were found a thödfand pieces of fie f 


Hlyer > He Rada cupboard ef Plate er 'malfy* 


Webern er ine k reſt f his riehes unde „ 
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tyre was in proportion; and his adn was 88 A * 
prot: ably, no ee inducement to _—_ Flolent 5 
lecution againſt him. - 12 CI $ 

: Tae cardinal was ordered to1 ein: _ | Aden. 5 e 
country ſeat which he poſſeſſed near Hamptons | 
Court. The world that had paid him ſuch abje& - 
court during his proſperity, now entirely deſerted 

him on this fatal reverſe of all his fortunes. He 

himſelf was much, dejected with the change 3 and 

from the ſame turn of mind which had made him 

be ſo vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt che 

oke of adverſity, with double rigour. The 8 
ſmalleſt appearange of his return to favour: hn | 8 
bim into tranſports of joy unbecoming a man. 
The king. had ſeemed willing, during ſome: time, 
dc intermit the blos which overwhelmed him. He | 
granted him his protection, and, left him,inipoſle t. 
fion of the ſees of Vork and Wincheſter. Heeren 

„ Tent, him a gracious, meſſage accompanied with 

Jing, as a teſtimonytof his affection. Wolſey, who 
was on horſeback when the meſſenger met him, 

=_ immediate] alightedl; and throwing himſelf on his 5 8 

knees in the mire, received, in that humble atti- 

tude, theſe AKA of his majeſty's, gracious Aal 
tion towards him s. ii e e e 
Bur his enemies, Who dreaded his return to 
court, never ceaſed plying the king with accounts 
of his ſeveral offences 3 and Anne Boleyn, in ga- 
0 ticular, contributed her endeaygurs in conjunction 
with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, to exclude 
1 — from all hopes of ever being reinſtated in his 
former authority. He diſmiſſed, therefore, Shis 
numerous retinue; and ag he was a kind and bens ; 
Ben maſter, the ſeparation, paſſed not without. | 
plentiful effuſion of tears on both fides* „„ 
Ying 's heart, notwithſtanding ſome gleams of king- Ei 
Al e POT: tially hardened _ wy a „ 


1 gteype, vol. i. c. ut 15. 3 No 3r, Kc. 
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ec HAP. favourite. He ordered him to be indicted in the 
XXX. 


Star Chamber, where a ſentence was paſſed againſt 
him. And, not content with this ſeverity, he aban- 

doned him to all the rigour of the parliament, which 
now, after a; long interval, was again aſſembled. 
The houſe of lords voted a' long charge againſt 


Wolſey, conſiſting 0 forty- four articles; and ac- 


* _ companied it with an application to the king for his 


puniſhment, and his removal from all authority. 


Little oppoſition was made to this 2 in the 


upper houſe: No evidence. of any part of it was fo 
much as called for; and as it chiefly conſiſts of ge- 1 


neral accuſations, it was ſcarcely ſuſceptible of any i. 


The articles were ſent down to the houſe of com- 


mons; where Thomas Cromwel, formerly a ſervant 


_ of the cardinals," and who had Been raiſed by him 


from a very low ſtation, defended his unfortunate 
patron with ſucti ſpirit, generoſity, and courage, as 


acquired him great honour, and laid the foundation 


cf that fauour which he afterwards e, po the 


| AVorann's enemies finding that either e ans | 


Lende or kis Caution prevented them from having 


very extraordinary expedient. An indictr 


Richard II. commonly called the ſtatute of pro- 
viſors, he had procured bulls from Rome, particu- 
larly one inveſting him with the legantine power, 
Which he had exerciſed with very extenſive autho- 


any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a 
ent was 
laid againſt him; that, contrary to a ſtatute of 


rity, He confeſſed the indictment, pleaded igno- 


rance of the ſtatute, and threw himſelf on the king” Fl 


mercy. He was, perhaps, within reach of the law; 


but beſides: that this ſtatute had fallen into dfuſe, 


nothing could be more rigorous and ſevere, than to 
impute to him as a crime what he had openly, dur- 
ing the courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the 
conſent and approbation of the king, and the ace _ 


eau fel at the end of the dime. „ 
„ 5 5 5 | quieſcence | 
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have 
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ee of the parliament and kingdom: Net & 


to mention what he always aſſerted , and what we 
can ſcarcely: doubt of, that he had obtained the 


royal licence in che moſt formal manner, which, had 


he not been apprehenfive of the dangers attending 
any 5 -p Henry's lawleſs TY he might 

ended: in his own defence before the judges. 
Sentence, however, was pronounced againſt him, 
„ That he was out of the king's protection; his 
lands and goods forfeited 3 and that his perfor 


4. 


* 7 _— 
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“might be committed to cuſtody.” But this pros | 


ſecution of Wolſey was carried no farther. Henry 


even granted him a pardon for all offences; reſtored 


him part of. his plate and furniture; and ſtill con- 


tinued time, to time to drop aan of 


favour and compaſſion towards him. 
Tk complaints againſt the uſurpations of the © 


; eccleſaſties had been very ancient in England, ag 


well as in moſt other European kingdoms; and as 


ghee 
ment of. 
the re- 


tis topic was now become popular every where, it 3 | 


had paved the way for the Lutheran tenets, and re- land. 


conciled the people in ſome meaſure to the frightful | 
idea of hereſy and innovation. The commons, find- 


ing the occaſion favourable, paſſed ſeveral bills 


— 


reſtraining the impoſitions of the clergy; one for 


the regulating of mortuaries ; another againſt the 


, exactions for the probates of wills! ; a third againſt 


non· reſidence and pluralities, and againſt church- . 


men's being farmers of land. But what appeared 
chiefly dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were 


the ſevere invectives thrown out almoſt without op- 
poſition in the houſe againſt the diſſolute lives of 
the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and their 


endleſs encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert = 


has even. 1 preſerved : os mes af a e e of | 


$3 1 of} + 


= * Cavendiſh, . 


eight.” A member Lad i in the houſe, that a thouſand marks had 


[ Wo Theſe exactions were ET arbitrary, on had ri 7 8 a 2 


deen exacted from him on that account. The 5 188. e | 
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cH A P. Gray s-Inn, which is of a ſingular nature, and con- 


tains ſueh topics as we ſhould little expect to meet 


N with during that period. The member inſiſts upon 


the vaſt variety of theological opinions. which pre- 
vailed in different nations and ages; the endleſs. 
inextricable controverſies maintained by the ſeveral 


ſects; the impoflibility that any man, much leſs the 
people, could ever know, much leſs examine, the 


tenets and principles of every ſe&; the neceſſity o 
ignorance, and a ſuſpenſe of judgment. with regard 
to all thoſe objects of diſpute: And upon the whole 
he infers, that the only religion obligatory on man- 
kind is the belief of one ſupreme Being, the author. 


of nature; and the neceſſity of good morals, in 
order to obtain his favour and protection. Such 
ſentiments would be deemed latitudinarian, even in 


our time, and would not be advanced without ſome 
precaution in a pang aſſembly. | But though. the 
firſt broaching of religious controverſy might encou- 


rage the ſceptical turn in a few perſons of a ſtudious 
diſpoſition; the zeal with which men ſoon after at- 
tached themſelves to their ſeveral parties, ſerved 
effectually to daniſh for A long ume all ſuch ob= 


noxious liberties. 
+ TaEbulls for king the clergy met with ſome 


oppoſition in the houſe of lords. Biſhop Fiſher, in 

particular, imputed theſe meaſures of the commons 

to their want of faith; and to a formed deſign . 
rived from heretical and Lutheran principles, of _ 
_ robbing the church of her patrimony, and over- 


turning the national religion. The duke of Nor» 
folk reproved the prelate in ſevere and even ſome. 
what indecent terms. He told him that the greateſt 


clerks were not always the wiſeſt men. But Fiſher, 
' replied, that he did not remember any fools in his 
time who had proved great clerks. The exceptions _ 


taken at the biſhop of Rocheſter's ſpeech ſtopped — 


not there. The commons, by the mouth of fir 


Thomas Audley, ——— 8 made 8 
: ts. 
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| c HA p. bliſhed in Europe... 8 of Auftria and Louiſs 


of Savoy met at Cambray, and ſettled the terms ot 
SEA. pacification between the French king and the em- 


peror. Charles accepted. of two millions of crowns _ 


in lieu of Burgundy; ; and he delivered up the two 
rinces of France, whom he had retained as hoſtages. 7 
1 was on this occaſion ſo generous to his friend 

And) ally Francis, that he ſent him an acquittal of 
near. 600.900. crowns. which that prince owed him. 


Francis? $ Italian confederates were not ſo well fatiſ. | 


_hed as the king with the peace of Cambray: They 
Were almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the em- 
peror; and ſeemed to have no means of ſecurity left 
but his equity and moderation. Florence, after a 
brave . was ſubdued by the ps arms, 


> $2.2 


in Furo e, the e one PLE Nag the other Ig fe > 
ee the eyes of all men; and many prognoſti- 5 
_ cations were formed. of his growing empire , 

e though Charles ſeemed to be roſperous on 
every ſide, and though the conqueſt o . 


Mexico and 


Peru now began to prevent that ſcarcity of money 


under which he had hithero laboured, he found 
- himſelf threatened with diffculties in German a 
His deſire of ſurmounting them was the chien cauſe 
of his granting ſuch moderate conditions to the 
Alan Powers. Sultan 5 WE; gre 55 and i 


_ 


„%% - Gf. 1 E N N * l. oo: 
moſt debe prince tliat ever fat on the Ottol CHAP: 
man throne, Had almoſt entirely ſubdued Hungary, 3 
had beſieged. Vienna, and though repulſed, ſtill 
menaced the hereditary dominiens of the houſe: of 
Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. The Lu- 
theran princes of the empire, finding that liberty of 
conſcience was denied them, had combined in a 
league for their own defence at Smalcalde; and be- 
cauſe they proteſted againſt the votes paſſed 3 in the. 
Unperial diet, they thenceforth received the appella- 
tion of prote/tants. Charles had undertaken to re- | 
duce them to obedience; and on pretence of ſecur- „ 
ing the purity of religion, he had laid a ſeheme fn 
aggrandiſing his own 15817570 oy Pr. its Waden „„ 
nion over a Germany. 5 15 f 
Tux Friendſhip of Henry was one t cir 
a culnſtanee yet wanting to Charles, in order to enſure 
fueceſs in his ambitious enterpriſes; and the king . 
. ſufficiently. appriſed, that the concurrence of 
that prince would at once remove all the difficulties 
Which lay in the way of his divorce; that point 
Which had long been the object of his mot carnelt 
© wiſhes,” But beſides that the intereſts of his king- 
dom feemed to require an alkance with France, his 
© haughty ſpirit could not fubmit to à friendſhip im- 
_ poſed on him by conſtraint ; and as he had ever 
been accuſtomed to receive courtſhip, ' deference, 
55 and ſolicitation from the Btesteſt potentates, ne 
| Could ill brook that dependance to which this 3 
| happy affair ſeemed to have reduced him. Ami 
the anxieties with which he Was agitated, he was 
often tempted: to break off all connexions with the 
court of Rome; and though he had been educated 
in a ſuperſtitious reverence to papal authority, it is 
üÜkely that his perſonal experience of the duplicit yr, 
and felfiſh politics of Clement had ſerved much to 
„ his eyes in that particular. He found his 
e firmly e eſtabliſhed at home: : He obſerved, 


H 2 . that 


1529. 5 


% 
* 


HA P. that his people were in general much diſguſted witte | 

XXX-. clerical uſurpations, and diſpoſed to reduce the 

17529, Powers and privileges of the eccleſiaſtical order: He 
* knew that they had cordially taken part with him in 


0 


2 dis proſecution of the divorce, and highly reſented 


the unworthy. treatment which, after ſo many ſer- 


' vices and ſuch devoted attachment, he had received 


8 
* 


from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alſo could 
not fail to uſe all her efforts, and employ every in- 


ties againſt the pope; both as it was the readieſt way 


to her attaining royal dignity, and as her education 


in the court of the dutcheſs of Alengon, a princeſs 
inclined to the reformers, had already diſpoſed: her 


to a belief of the new doctrines. But notwithſtanding _ 


theſe inducements, Henry had ſtrong motives ſtill to 
deſire a good agreement with the ſovereign pontiff. 


He apprehended the danger of ſuch great innova- 


tions: He dreaded the reproach of hereſy : He ab. 


|  horred all connexions with the Lutherans, the chief 
opponents of the papal power: And having once 
- "=" exerted himſelf with ſuch applauſe, as he imagined; 


in defence of the Romiſh communion, he was 
- aſhamed to retract his former opinions, and betray 


© from paſſion ſuch a palpable inconfiſtency. While 


he was agitated by theſe contrary motives, an expe- 


dient was propoſed which, as it promiſed a ſolution 


verſities in Cambridge, was a man remarkable in that uni. 
contulted ag 


of all difficulties, was embraced by him with the 


about the Verſity for his Learning, and ſtill more for the can. . 


g's daour and difintereſtedneſs-of his temper. He fell 
3 fell 


Da. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jeſus College 


one evening by accident into company with Gardi- 
ner, now ſeeretary of ſtate, and Fox, the king's al. 


moner; and as the buſineſs of the divorce became 


the ſubject of converſation, he obſerved that the 
readieſt way, either to quiet Henry's conſcience, or 


* 


| 


extort 3 po 


| 101 
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the univerſities of Europe with regard to this contro- XXX. fn 
verted point: If they agreed to approve of the kings 


marriage with Catherine, his remorſes would natu- 


rally ceaſe; if they condemned it, the pope ee 


find it difficult to reſiſt the [olicitations of fo great 


men in Chriſtendom ?.: When the king was ins 


_ formed of the propoſal, he was delighted with it; | 
4 [it | 
Cranmer had got the right ſow by the ear: He ſent | 


for that divine; entered into converſation with him; 


and ſwore, with more alacrity than delicacy, t 


- conceived a high opinion of his virtue and under- 


Kanding; engaged him to write in defence of the 


divorce; and immediately, in proſecution of the 


ſcheme propoſed, employed his agents to gone? the N 
Judgments of all the univerſities 1 in Europe. er 
Hæp the queſtion of Henry's marriage Wat En 


| therine been examined by the principles of ſound 


_ philoſophy, (exempt from ſuperſtition, it ' ſeemed 
not liable to much diffculty. The natural reaſon 
Why marriages in certain degrees is prohibited by the 


civil laws, and condemned by the moral ſentiments 
of all nations, is derived from men's care to preſerve 


: monarch, feconded by the opinion of all the ee! : 


; 


purity of manners; while they reflect, that if a com- 


merce of love were authoriſed between near relations, 


the frequent opportunities of intimate converſation; 


eſpecially during early youth, would introduce an : 
univerſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption. But as the pk 


euſtoms of countries vary conſiderably, and open an 


intercourſe more or leſs reſtrained between different 
fans or between tlie ſeveral members of the ſame 


family, we find that the moral precept, varying with \ | 


its cauſe, is ſuſceptible, without any inconvenience, 


of very different latitude in the ſeveral ages and na- 


tions of the world. The extreme delicacy of the 
| Greeks permitted no communication betweenperſons 


7 Fox, p. 1860, 2d edit. Barnet, ol i. fo 79. esd, * 769. 
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CHAP. of ont ſexes, except where they lived under the . 
IX. ſame roof; and eyen the apartments of ſtep· mo- 
7510. ther and her daughters were almoſt as much ſhut 
up againſt viſits from the huſpand's ſons, as againſt 
thoſe from any ſtranger or more diftant relation: 
Hence, in that nation it was lawful for a man to 


marry not only his niece, but his half. fiſter by the 


father 1 A liberty unknown to the Romans and othen 


nations, where a more open intercourſe was au- 
thoriſed between the ſexes. Reaſoning from this 
principle it would appear, that the ordinary com- 
merce of life among great princes is ſo obſtructed 
by ceremony and numerous attendants that no ill 
: conſequence. would refult among them from matry- 
ing a brother's widow ; eſpecially if the diſpenſation 
of the ſupreme prieſt be previouſly required, in order 
to juſtify what may in common caſes be condemned, 
and to hinder the precedent” from beceming too 
common and familiar. And as ſtrong motives of 
Public intereſt and tranquillity may Segen . re- 
quire ſuch alliances between the foreign families, 
there is the leſs reaſon for extending towards them 
the full hdr of the erp has: PRs 1 
1 q 2p 
Bur, in oppatiticn” to then e and many 
more which might be collected, Henry had cuſtom 
and precedent on his ſide; the principle by which 


* 


men are almoſt wholly governed in their actions and _ 


opinions. The marrying of a. brother's widow was 
ſo unuſual; that no other inſtance of it could be found 
in any hiſtory or record of an „ nation; and 
though the popes were accuſtomed to diſperſe with 
more eſſential precepts of morality, and even per- 
mitted marriages within other prohibited- degrees, 
| ſuch as thoſe of uncle and niece, the 1 imaginations . 
of men were not yet reconciled to this particular 
exerciſe of his authority. Several univerſities of 

Os therefore, without heſitation, as well as with. a 
1 q See note 91 at the end of the volume. | 


WM a 


out | intereſt or W Hf Fate end in the king's C M A * 
favour; not only theis of France, Paris, S * 
Bourges, Toulouſe, Angiers, Which might be ſup- * 
poſed to lie under the influence of their prince, ally 
to Henry 3 ; butalſo thoſe of Italy, Venice, Ferrara, 
Padua; even Bologna itfelf, though under the im- 
mediate juriſdiction of Clement. Oxford alone 
and Cambridge, made ſome difficulty; becauſe. 
theſe univerfities, alarmed at the progreſs of Luther- 
aniſm, and dreading a defection from the holy ſee,” 
ſcrupled to give their ſanction to meaſures whoſe 
conſequences they feared would prove fatal to the 
ancient religion. Their opinion, however, con- 
formable to that of the other univerſities of Europe, | 
Vas at laſt obtained; and the king, in „J 
more weight to all theſe authorities, engaged his no- 
bility to write a letter to the pope, recommending | 


17 . 


his cauſe to the holy father, and threatening him 


with the molt dangerous conſequences in caſe of a 
_ denial of juſtice®. The convocations too, both of 
| Canterbury and York, pronounced the king's mar. 
riage invalid, irregular, and contrary. to the law of 
God, with which no human. 3 had authority to 
 diſpente . But Clement, lying ſtill under the in- 
fluence of the emperor, c continued to ſummon the 
king to appear, either by himſelf or proxy, before 
his tribunal at Rome; and the king, who knew that 
he could expect no THE trial there, refuſed to ſubmit «+ 
to ſuch a condition, and would not even admit of 
any citation, which he regarded as a high inſult, 
and a violation of his royal prerogative. - The fa. 
ther of Anne Boleyn, created earl of Wiltſhire, car. 
| ried to the pope the king's reaſons for not appearing \ 
by proxy; and, as the firſt. inſtance of diſreſpe& ' | 
5 e England, refuſed to kiſs his holineſs's foot, = 


os Herbert, . Wood, Hiſt, and . 
FN Burnet, vol. 4 p. 6. un Rymer, vol. xiv. p. 405. ial | 
vol, k 5 25. . * 1 vol. xiv. p. 454. . LS 
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Wolſey had remained ſometime at Aſher, he wass MM 
allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace which he. | 
had received as a preſent from Henry, in return for 
Hampton Court: But the countiers, dreading, ſtill 


* +. to remove to his ſee of York. The cardinal knew 


it was in vain to refiſt: He took up his reſidence at. 
Cawood in Yorkſhire, where he rendered himſelf 
extremely popular in the- neighbourhood. by his 
affability and en dn 3, but he was not allowed 
Ez to remain long unmoleſted in this retreat. The earl 
tk Northumberland received orders, without regard. 
= | to Wolſey's eccleſiaſtical character, to arreſt him for, 
: high treaſon, and to conduct him to London, in 
order to his trial, The cardinal, partly from the 
Hatigues of his journey, partly from the agitation. of 
his anxious mind, was ſeized with a diſorder which. 
- turned into a dyſentery ; and he was able, wich ſome 
| Aifficulty, to reach Leiceſter-abbey. When the 
Abbot and the monks advanced to receive him with 
| k : 
| 


— K c 
. n . — S340. 
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much reſpeck and reverence, he told them that he 


* 


was come to lay his bones among them; and he im- 
. mediately took to his bed, Whence he. never. roſe. 
erase. more. A little before he expired headdrefled him. 

=: {elf in the following words to fir William Kingſton, | 


 _ conſtable of the Tower, who, had kim in cuſtody. 


I pray you, have me heartily recommended unta, 
3 n 45 1270 #4 fy WT 1d b, 'f FR h hi eu py Ms CE SR 7? 7 
* his royal majeſty, and beleech him on my behalf 


- 


to call to his remembrance all matters that haye 


* 


HY EN. RY Wille. 


„ 


paſſed. * us 1 the beginning, ena c H AF, f t 


3 Eh, regard to his buſineſs with the queen; and 
c then will he know in his conſcience wheiber] have 
ce * offended R 


<4 Hu wx 9 He A moſt royal carrlag e, and 


ce « hath a princely heart; and rather than he will 
« miſs'or want any part of his will lie will endang =: -M 


77 the one half of his Kingdom. > oe 


I vo aſſure you, that I have often kneeled — ; 
| 6. 9 him, ſometimes three hours together, to per- 
e ſuade him from his will and appetite; but could 
< not prevail: Had I but ſerved God as diligently 


# 8 + * i 
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<<, AS. I have eryed: the: Jeb, 7 would not N * | 
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« out again. Tx ma 


Tus died this 3 „ 5 3 i way 5 


- 88 to have contained as ſingular a variety as the 
fortune to which he was expoſed, The obſtinacy 
and violence of the king's temper, may alleviate 
much of the blame which ſome of his favourites 
meaſures have undergone; and when we conſider, 
that the ſubſequent part of Henry's reign was much 
more criminal than that which had been directed b 

Wolſey's counſels, we ſhall be inclined to 1 
thoſe hiſtorians of partiality, who have endeavoured 
to load the memory of this miniſter with ſuch violent 
| reproaches. If in foreign politics he ſometimes em- 
pleyed his influence over the king for his private 
purpoſes rather than his maſter's ſervice, which 0 
be d *. had Tolely; at heart; 3. We e e rene 


bY, 2 + Gredi, 
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: ' that 
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7 tha he had in view the papal throne; a dignity 


which, had he attained. it, would have enabled him 
: m0 rake Henry a ſuitable return for all his favours. 


The cardinal of Amboiſe, whoſe memory is re- 
ſpected in France, always made this apology for his 


con conduct, which was in ſome reſpect ſimilar to 
Wolſey's; and we have reaſon to think that Henry 


was well acquainted with the views by which his | 
miniſterwas influenced, andtook a pride in promoting 


them. He much regretted his death, when informed 


5 of it; and always ſpoke favourably of his memory: 


7531. 


E6th Jan. 


A parlia- 
ment. 


A proof that humour more than reaſon, or any dif-. _ 
covery of treachery, had eee the laſt perie- 
eutions againſt him. 


A Nx w ſeſſion of Pane ent was held, together 
wh a convocation ; and the king here gave ſtrong 
proofs of his extenſive authority, as well as of his in- 


tention to turn it to the depreſſion of the clergy. You 


an ancient ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete, had been 
employed to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe 


of the legantine power criminal, notwithſtanding the 


Fing's permiſſion; the ſame Jaw was now turned 


againſt the ercickalics. It was pretended that every | 


one who had ſubmitted to the legaftine court, that 
is, the whole church, had violated the ſtatute of 


proviſors; and the attorney-general accordingly 


brought an indictment againſt theme. The convo- 
cation knew that it would be in vain to oppoſe rea- 
ſon or equity to the king's arbitrary will, or plead 


5 that their ruin would have been the certain conſe- 
quence of not ſubmitting to Wolſey's commiſſion, 


which was procured by Henry's conſent, and ſup- 


ported by his authority. They choſe, therefore, to 


throw themſelves on the mercy of their ſoverein; 
and they agreed to pay 118,840 pounds for æ par- 

don, A confeſſion was likewiſe extorted from them, 
that the king was the Protector and the ſupreme head 


a Antiq. Brit. Eccleſ. p. 325, Burnet, \ vol. „„ 
+ þ Hollngſhed, P. 923. . 
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of the church: and clergy: of England; 3 though ſome © XX, 


of them had the (dexterity to get a. clauſe inſerted , 
Which invalidated the whole ſubmiſſion, and which 
on in roms eames in 75 Ju as, is ae wy iy 


+ 


105 


23 


ger e BIN Anding that 4 TO granted Wy, 
the clergy, began to be apprehenſive for themſelves, 


leſt either they ſhould afterwards: be brought into 


trouble on account of their ſubmiſſion: to the legan- | 


tine court, or a ſupply in like manner be extorted 


from them in return for their pardon, They there- 


fore petitioned the king to grant a remiſſion to his 
lay ſubſects; but they met with a repulſe. He told 


them, that if he ever choſe to forgive their offence, 

it would be from his own goodne $, not from their 
NN leſt he ſhonld ſeem to be compelled to 
it. Some time after, when they deſpaired of obtain- 
tho this conceſſion; he was pleaſed to iſſue a pardon 
tothe laity; and the eommons ene Sele gra. 


titude for that act of clemency e. 
Buy this ſtrict execution of the ſtatute of proviſors, | 
2 x "great part of the profit, and ſtill more of the power 


of the court of Rome was cut off; and the con- 


nexions between the pope and the Engliſh clergy 


| were in ſome meaſure diſſolved. The next ſefſion 


Is 925 


found both king and parliament in the ſame diſpo- 


ſitions. An act was paſſed againſt levying the an- 
nates or firſt fruits e; being a year's rent of all the 
biſhoprics that fell Vacant: A tax which was im- 
poſed by the court of Rome for granting bulls to « 
the new prelates, and which was found to amount to 


': conſiderable ſums.” Since the ſecond of Henry VII. 


no leſs than one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds 

had been tranſmitted to Rome on account of this 

; claim; ; pans apts e Cas TRENTO) to 

; Hall's mee  Hollingſhed, 5. 9235 Baker, 1 p. . f ” 
; 4 f yol. i. ee No 45. Lupe h i. 95 144. 
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0 = A'P. five per cent. on all the epiſcopal 'benefices. The : 
_ better to keep the. pope in awe, the king was ens? 


' truſted with a power of regulating theſe payments, ; 


and of confirming or infringing this act at his plea- 


ſure: And it was voted, that any cenſures Which 
ſhauld be paſſed by the court of Rome on account of 
that law ſhould be entirely diſregarded; and that 
maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the ſacraments adminiſtered, 
as if no fuck cenfures had been iflued. 5 
Prius ſeſſnon the commons preferred to che Pg my 85 
long complaint, againſt the abuſes and oppreſſions | 
of the ecclefiaſtical courts; and they were proceed-. 
ing to enact laws for remedying them, When a 
difference aroſe, which put an end to the ſeſſion 
before the parliament had finiſhed all their buſineſs. 
It was. become a. cuſtom. for men to make ſuch: 
ſettlements. or truſt-deeds. of their, lands by will, 
that they defrauded not only the king, but all 
other Ts of their Wards, marriages, and reliefs: 
and by the ſame artifice the king was deprived of 
his premier ſeiſin, and the profits of the Ivey. 
Which were no. inconſiderable brancheg of his re- 
venue. Henry made a bill be drawn to moderate, 
not remedy altogether this abuſe ; He was con: 
tented that every maff f ſhould have the liberty of . 
dliſpoſing in this manner of the half of his 1 5 
ane he told the parliament in plain terms, If they 
would not take a reaſonable; thing when it Was 
„. offered, he would ſearch. out the extremity of 
: & ee the law, and then would not offer them ſo mue 
e again.“? The lords came willingly into his terms; 
but the commons rejected the hill: A ſingular in 
ſtance, where Henry might ſee; that his power. and | 
authority, though, extenſive, had yet ſome boun- 


daries. The commons, however, found reaſon to 
" repent of their victory. The king made good his 
threats; he called together the judges and ableſt 
 Jawyersy? who. argued the- QI, in chancery; and 
5 e b 5 


* *. - 
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= "26% was 5 decided, that a man Cont not by law Hats ec 1 AP. 5 
| any: part of his lands in prejudice of bis herr 
Taz parliament being again aſſembled after a ſhort 1352. 
prorogation, the king cauſed the two oaths to be April 10. 
read to them, that which the biſhops took to the | 
pope, and that to the king, on their inſtallation; 
and as a contradiction might be ſuſpected between 
them, while the prelates ſeemed to fwear allegiance 
to two ſovereigns, the parliament ſhewed their in- 
_ tention of aboliſhing the oath: to the pope, when 
their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by the 
breaking out of "the plague at Weſtminſter, which 
occaſioned a prorogation. It is remarkable that 
one Temſe ventured this ſeſfion to move, that Te. 
houſe ſhould addreſs the king to take back the queen, | 
and ſtop the proſecution of his divorce. This mo- 
tion made the king ſend for Audley the ſpeaker; 
and explain to him the ſcruples with which his con- 
| ſcience had long been burdened ; ſeruples, he ſaid, 
which had proceeded from no wanton appetite, which 
had ariſen after the fervours of youth were paſt, | 
and which were confirmed by the concurring fenti- 
ments of all the learned ſocieties in Europe. Ex. 
cept. in Spain and Portugal, he added, it was never 
heard of that any man had eſpouſed two ſiſters; but 
he himſelf had the misfortune, he believed, robotic A 
_ firſt Chriſtian on that had erer married his METS 
| widow Ee: 
Arrzx the prorogation fir Pharos More Le 
1 „ foreſeeing that all the meaſures of the 
king and parliament led to a breach with the church 
of Rome, and to an alteration of religion, with 
which his principles would not permit him to con- 
cur, deſired leave to reſign the great ſeal; and he 
deſoended from this high ſtation with 8 joy and 
Es | . 1 3 
; 5 0 Pots Sal 12 p. 116. Hall | Partamentary aber 2 . 
f. Burnet, vol. i i. P. 123, 124. e 1 
eee Hall, fol. 20s % 10 Fo) 
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CHADP. alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The auſte⸗ 


XXX. 


r. this man's virtue, and the ſanctity of his man- 5 
ners; had no wiſe encroached on the gentleneſs of his 
temper, or even diminiſhed that frolic and gaiety to 


— 


Which he was naturally inclined. He ſported:with 


all the varieties of fortune into which he was thrown; 


aA ngdd neither the pride nafürally attending a high ſta- 
tdt.tjton, nor the melancholy incident to poverty and 


retreat, could ever lay hold of his ſerene and equal 


1 90 While his family diſcovered ſymptoms of 


ſorrow on laying down the grandeur and magnift- 
cence to which they had been accuſtomed, he drew 
/ a ſubject of mirth from their diſtreſſes ; and made 
them aſhamed of loſing even a moment's cheerful- 
neſs on account of ſuch trivial misfortunes. The 


king, who had entertained a high opinion of his yir« 


the. received his reſignation) with Towne. Seiler 
and he delivered the great ſeal ſoon after to fir . 


Duni theſe tranſactions in England, and theſe 


invaſions of the papal and eccleſiaſtical authority, the 
court of Rome was not without ſolicitude; and ſhe 


-entertained juſt apprehenſions of loſing entirely her 


authority in England; the kingdom which of all 


|  ! others had long been the moſt devoted to the holy | 
_ ſee, and which had yielded it the moſt ample re- 


venue. While the Imperial cardinals puſhed Cle. 


ment to proceed to extremities againſt the king, his 


more moderate andimpartial counſellors repreſented 
to him the indignity of his proceedings; that a great 


- monarch, who had ſignaliſed himſelf both by his 


pen and his ſword in the cauſe” of the pope, ſhould 


de denied a favour which he demanded on ſuch juſt 
grounds, and which had ſcarcely ever before been 


refuſed to any perſon of his rank and ſtation... Not- 


_  . withſtanding theſe remonſtrances, the queen's ap- 
peal was received at Rome; the king was. cited to 


appear ; and ſeveral conſiſtories were held to examine 
the validity of their marriage. Henry was deter- 


+ 


7 


Frm mn 


ES, not to IP any proxy to Se his 8 before CHAP. 
_ this court: He only diſpatched fir Edward Karne —— N 
and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excuſators, ſo theß | 
were called, to carry his apology for not paying that 
| Yeference to the papal authority. The prerogatives 
of his crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrificed if he al- 
lowed appeals from his own Kingdom; and as the 
queſtion regarded conſcience, not power or intereſt, 
no proxy could ſupply his place, or convey that a. 
tisfaction which the dictates of his own mind alone 
could confer. In order to ſupport himſelf in this 
meaſure, and add greater ſecurity to his intended 
defection from Rome, he procured an interview with _ 
Francis at Boulogne and Calais, where he renewed th Oct. 
his perſonal friendſhip as well as public alliance with ep 
that monarch, and concerted all meaſures for their 
mutual defence. He even employed arguments, by 
Which he believed he had perſuaded Francis to imi- 
tate his example, in withdrawing his obedience from 
© the biſhop of Rome, and adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical | 
Affairs without having farther recourſe to that ſee. 
And being now fully determined in his own mind, 
as well as reſolute to ſtand all conſequences, he pri- 
vately celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, tn Nov, 1 
whom he had previouſly created marchioneſs off 
Pembroke. Rouland Lee, ſobn aſter raiſed to the 
biſhopric of Coventry, officiated at the marriage. 
The Sake of Norfolk, uncle to the new queen, her 
father, mother, and brother, together with Dr. 
Cranmer, were. preſent at the ceremony ". , Anne 
became pregnant ſoon after her marriage; and this 
event both gave great ſatisfaction to jig king, and 
Was regarded by the people as a ſtrong proof of the 10 
N former modeſty and virtue. . 
THE parliament was again aſſembled; and Henry, , 1 53 
in conjunction with the great council of the nation, 4 fuß. 
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5 on Account of Het Waris 


1 their nc th my of 
Rome, ind repreſſed the uſurpations of the Roman 
1533" pontiff. An os was made Toke Aft all appeals to 
Rome in caufes of matrimony, divorces, Wills, and 

other ſuits cognizable in eccſeſtaſtical coürts; ap- 
peals eſteemed diſhonourable to the kingdom, by 
fubjecking it to à foreign juriſdiion And found to 

be very vexatious, by the'expence and the delay c "of 
: jultice Which neceflarily attended them. © The more 


to ſhow! his diſregard to the pope, Try" faite 


7 * 


owned his marriage; and in order to remove all 
daoubts with regard to its lawfuliieſs,” he dec 
© meaſures for declaring by a formal ſentence E Ins 
validity of his marriage with Catherine: A ſentence 
- which ought. naturally to have preceded his ;eſpoul= 
Ing” Kine 
Tux king, even ancidlt his fer 1 957 and Kea 
ad always treated 
Catherine wich reſpect and diftinction; Rh he en- 
deavoured, by every ſoft and perſuaſive art, to en- 
gage her to depart from her appeal to Rome, and 
her c oppoſition to his divorce: Finding her obſtinate 
in eee the juſtice of her caule, he had totally 
forborne all viſits and intercourſe with her; and had 
deſited her to make choice of any one of his palaces 
in which the thould pleaſe to reſide. She had fixed 
her abode for ſome time at Amphill; near Dunſtable; :” 
and it was in this latter town that Cranmer, now cre - 
- ated archbiſhop of Canterbury on the death of War- 
Toth May. hain', was appointed to open his court for examining . 
„ validity of her marriage. The near neighbour- 
hood of the place was choſen, in order to deprive 
her of all plea of ignorance; and as ſhe made no an- 
wer to the citation, either by herſelf or proxy, The” 
Was declared content Ack the Primare pro- . 


124 92 5 VIII. c. 12. 
Collier, vol. it. p. 31. and revords, No 8. | 
. 1 . note [E] at the end of the volume. 5 
e. | TT ceded. 


April :2. the newy queen's pregnancy 10 Advance, publicly 
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ceeded to the examination of the cauſe. The evi- 
dences of Arthur's conſummation of his marriage 
were ane w produced; the opinions of the univerſities 
were read, together with the judgment pronounced 


1533» 


two years before by the convocations both of Can- 
terbury and Tork; and after theſe preliminary ſteps 


Cranmer proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the 


king's marriage with Catherine as unlawful and in- 


valid. By a ſubſequent ſentence he ratified the mar- 
riage with 


Anne Boleyn, who ſoon after was publicly 


crowned queen, with all the pomp and dignity ſuited _ 
to that ceremony n. To complete the king's ſatiſ- 


faction on the concluſion of this intricate and vexa- 


tious affair, ſhe was ſafely delivered of a daughter, 


who received the name of Elizabeth, and who after- 


wards ſwayed the ſceptre with ſuch renown and fe= 
| licity. Henry was ſo much delighted with the birth 


of this child, that ſoon after he conferred on her the 
title of princeſsof Wales"; a ſtep ſomewhat irregular, 


; as ſhe could only be preſumptive, not apparent heir 


of the crown. But he had, during his former mar- 


riage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary 


with that title; and he was determined to beſtow-ox 


the offspring of his preſent marriage the ſame mark 
of diſtinction, as well as to exclude the elder prin- 


ceſs from all hopes of the ſucceflion. His regard for 


the new queen ſeemed rather to increaſe than 
diminiſh. by his marriage; and all men expected to 
_ ſee the entire aſcendant of one who had mounted a 
throne, from which her birth had ſet her at fo great 
a a diſtance, and who by a proper mixture of ſeverity 
and indulgence had long managed fo intractable a 


ſpirit as that of Henry. In order to efface as much 


as poſſible all marks of his firſt marriage, lord 
Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate. and divorced ' 
queen, to inform her that ſhe was thenceforth to be 


treated only as. princeſs-dowager of Wales ; and all 


» Heylin,p.6, u Burnet, vol. 5 p. 134. | 
ö 1 means 
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0 HAP. means were employed to. make her acquieſce in that 
| determination. But ſhe continued obſtinate in main- 
1533. taining the validity of her marriage; and ſhe would 
admit no perſon to her preſence who did not approach 
her with the accuſtomed ceremonial. Henry, forget- 
ting his wonted generoſity towards her, employed 
menaces againſt ſuch of her ſervants as complied with 
her commands in this particular ; but was never able 
to make her relinquiſh her title and pretenfions ?. _ 

WaHEy intelligence was conveyed to Rome of theſe. 
tranſactions, ſo injurious to the authority and repu- 
tation of the holy ſee, the conclave was in a rage, 
and all the cardinals of the Imperial faction urged the 
Pope to proceed to a definitive ſentence, and to dart 
his ſpiritual thunders againſt Henry. But Clement 
| proceeded no farther than to declare the nullity of 
Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that of Henry's fe- 
- cond marriage; threatening him with excommuni- 


'T 3 if before the firſt of November enſuing he. 


did not replace every thing in the condition in which 
it formerly ſtood”. An event had happened, from 
which the pontiff expected a more amicable conclu- 
- fion of the difference, and which hindered him from 
N matters to extremity againſt the king. 
ITE pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara 
for the ſovereignty of Hake, wc and Modena; and, 
f having ſubmitted his pretenſions to the arbitration. of 
the emperor, he was ſurpriſed to find a ſentence pro- 
- nounced againſt him. Enraged at this diſappoint- | 
ment, he hearkened to propoſals of amity from 
Francis; and when that monarch made overtures of 
marrying the duke of Orleans, his ſecond ſon, to 
Catherine of Medicis, niece of the pope, Clement 
_ ghdly embraced an alliance, by which his family 
was ſo much honoured: ' An interview was even 
appointed between the Pope and French king at 


* 


„„ Ebert, p. 3465 Burnet, vol. i. p. 132. 
P Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 566. 
2 Burnet, vol. ii. P- 133. Guicciardini. 1 
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Marſeilles; 5 and Francis as common friend there CHAP. 
. employed his good offices in mediating An accom-.,,. 


modation between his new 1 and the ne” of 
England. e 5 | 
Hab this connexion of Prange With thi court of — 
Rome! taken place a few years ſooner, there had been 
little difficulty i in adjuſting the quarrel with Henry. 
The king's requeſt was an ordinary one; and the 
ſame plenary power of the pope, which had granted 
a diſpenſation for his eſpoufing of Catherine, could 
eaſily have annulled the marrlage. But in the pro- 
greſs of the quarrel the ſtate of affairs was much 
changed on both ſides. Henry had ſhaken off much 
of that reverence which he had early imbibed for the 
apoſtolic ſee; and finding that his ſubjects of all 
ranks had taken part with him, and willingly com- 
plied with his meaſures for breaking off foreign de- 
pendance, he had begun to reliſh his ſpiritual au- 
thority, and would ſcarcely, it was apprehended, be | 
induced to renew his ſubmiſſions to the Roman pon- We 
tiff. The pope; on the other hand, now ran a ma- 
nifeſt riſque of infringing his authority by a compli: | | 
ance with the king; and as a ſentence of divorce 5 | 
could no longer be reſted on nullities in Julius's bull, 
but would be conſtrued as. an acknowledgment of 
_ papal uſurpations, it was foreſeen that the Lutherans ' 
would thence take occaſion of triumph, and would 
perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent principles. 
But notwithſtanding theſe obſtacles, Francis did not 
deſpair of mediating an agreement. He obſerved 
that the king had ſtill ſome remains of prejudice in 
favour of the catholic church, and was apprehenſive 
of the conſequences which might enſue from too vio- 
lent innovations. He ſaw the intereſt that Clement 
had in preſerving the obedience of England, Which 
was one of the richeſt jewels in the papal crown. And 
he hoped that theſe motives on both ſides would faci - 
litate a mutual agreement, and would forward the 
9 of his 2 Gees 


55 5 Francis ö 2 
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Fx ANels firſt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, ä 


that if the king w. would ſend a proxy to Rome, an 
thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, he ould 


appoint commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and 


form the proceſs; and he ſhould immediately after- 
Wards pronounce the ſentence of divorce required of 


him. Bellay, biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched 


King's 


fina 
breach 
with 
Rome. 


to London, and obtained a promiſe from the king, 
that he would ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman con- 
fiſtory, provided the cardinals of the Imperial fac- 
tion were excluded from it. The prelate carried 


this verbal promiſe to Rome; and the pope agreed, 
that if the king would ſign a written agreement to 


the ſame purpoſe, his demands ſhould be fully com- 


plied with. A day was appointed for the return of 


the meſſengers; and all Europe regarded this affair, 
which had threatened a violent rupture between 
England and the Romiſh church, as drawing to- 


wards an amicable concluſion”. But the greateſt 


affairs often depend on the moſt frivolous incidents. 


The courier who carried the king's written promiſe 8 


Vas detained beyond the day appointed: News was 
brought to Rome that a libel had been publiſhed in 
England againſt the court of Rome, and a farce 


March . 


ated before the king i in deriſion of the x Pope and car. 8 


dinals*.. The pope and cardinals entered into the 
conſiſtory enflamed with anger; and by a precipitate 


' ſentence the marriage of Henry and Catherine was 
| pronounced valid, and Henry declared to. be ex- 


communicated if 55 refuſed to adhere to it. Two 
days after the courier arrived; and Clement, who 

had been hurried from his uſyal prudence, found, 
that though he heartily repented of this haſty mea. 
ſure, it would be difficult for him to retract it, OF 


replace affairg.on the ſame footing as before. 


Ir is not probable that the pope, had he conducted 
himſelf wich ever ſo beat moderation and e 
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could hope, during the lifetime'of Henry, to habe 
regained much authority or influence in England. 
That monarch was of a temper both impetuots and 
obſtinate; and having proceeded ſo far in throwing 
off the papal yoke, he never could again have been 
brought tamely to bend his neck to it. Even at the 
time when he was negotiating a reconciliation with 
Rome, he either entertained fo little hopes of ſue- 
ceſs, or was ſo indifferent about the event, that he 
had aſſembled a parliament, and continued t6'eriat 
laws totally deſtructive of the papal authority. The 
people had been 5 by degrees for this 
great innovation. 

trenched ſomewhat from the power and profits of tlie 
pontiff. Care had been taken, during ſome years, 


ach preceding ſeſſion ' had re- 


3 
15th Jan. 


to teach the nation that a general council was much 


ſuperior to a pope. But now a biſhop preached 
every Sunday at Paul's croſs, in order to inculcate 


the doctrine, that tlie pope was entitled to no au- 


thority at all beyond the bounds of his own dioceſe*, 
The proceedings of the parliament/ſh ſhewed chat they 
had entirely adopted this opinion; and there is rea- 
ſion to believe that the king, after Hernig procured a 


favourable ſentence from Rome, which would have 
removed all doubts with regard to his ſecond mar- 


Triage and the ſucceffion, might indeed have lived on 


terms of civility with the Roman pontiff, but niever_ 


would have ſurrendered to him any conſiderable ſhare 
of his aſſumed prerogative. "The importance of the 


laws paſſed this feſſion, even before intelligence ar- 


rived of the violent reſolutions taken at Rome, Is 


; ſufficient to juſtify this opinion. 


Ar. payments made to the apoſtolic chamber; all 


. proviſions, bulls, diſpenſations, were Abele: 


onaſteries were ſubjected to the viſitation and go- 


vernment of the king alone: The law for puniſhin 
ee was s moderated; the ordinary was rene 


£ TOE 101, p. 144. 
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CHA P. Pata impriſoning or trying any perſon upon falnicion: 


alone, without preſentment by two lawful witneſſes ; 5 5 


and it was declared, that to ſpeak againſt 1 the pope's 


authority was no hereſy; ' Biſhops were to be ap- 


pointed by a conge dlelire from the crown, or in cafe 


of the dean and chapter's refuſal, by letters patent; 
and no recourſe was to be had to Rome for palls, 
bulls, or proviſions: Campeggio and Ghinucci, 
two Italians, were deprived. of the biſhoprics of Sa- 
liſbury and Worceſter, which they had hitherto en- 


joyed e: The law which had been formerly made 


againſt paying annates or firſt fruits, but which had 
been left in the king's power to-ſuſpend or enforce, 


was finally eſtabliſhed; And a ſubmiſſion which was 


exacted two years before from the clergy, and which 
had been obtained with great difficulty, received this 


ſeſſion the ſanction of parliament v. In this ſubmiſ- 


ſion the clergy acknowledged chat convocations 
ought to be aſſembled by the king's authority only; 
they promiſe to enact no new canons without his 
conſent; and they agree that he ſhould appoint 


thirty-two commiſſioners, in order to examine the 


old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould be found 
Prejudicial to his royal prerogative*. An appeal 


Was alſo allowed from the biſhop's court to the Mg 
in Chancery. 


BUT the moſt 3 law, 1 this ſeff ion, 


was that which regulated the ſucceſſion to the crowns. 
The marriage of the king with Catherine was de- 
clared unlawful, void; and of no effect: The pri- 


mate 8 ſentence annulling it was ratified: And the 


marriage with queen Anne was eſtabliſhed and con- 


firmed. The crown was appointed to deſcend to the 


iſſue of this marriage, and failing them to the king's 


heirs for ever. An oath likewiſe was enjoined to be 
taken in favour of this order of ſucceſſion, under the 


| penalty of impriſonment during the king 8 1 en 8 


u Le Neve's Fafti Ecclef. Angl, © V " 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
x Collier, vol. ii. Þ 69, 70. 5 
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and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all gande 


againſt the king, queen, or their iſſue, was ſub- 


jected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſon. After 
theſe compliances the parliament was prorogued ; 


and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuous towards the pope, 


and ſo deſtructive of his authority, were paſled at the 


very time that Clement pronounced his haſty ſen- 
tence againſt the king. Henry's reſentment againſt 
queen Catherine, on account of her obſtinacy, Was 
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the reaſon why he excluded her daughter from all 15 


hopes of ſucceeding to the crown ; contrary. to his 
firſt intentions when he began the proceſs of cee 


and of diſpenſation for a ſecond marriage. 


Ix king found his ecclefiaſtical ſubjects as com- 
pliant as the laity. The eonvocation ordered that 


the act againſt appeals to Rome, together with the | 


king's appeal from the pope to a general council, 
| ſhould be affixed to the doors of all the churches in 


the kingdom: And they voted that che biſhop of 


Rome had by the law of God no more juriſdiction - 


in England than any other foreign biſhop; and that 


the authority which he and his predeceſſors had there 


exerciſed was only by uſurpation, and by the ſuffer- 


ance of Engliſh princes... Four perſons alone op- 


poſed this vote in the lower houſe; and one doubted. 


It paſſed unanimouſly. in the upper. The biſhops 


went ſo far in their complaiſance, that they took Hl 


new commiſſions from the crown, in which all 


their ſpiritual and epiſcopal authority was expreſs] 
affirmed to be derived ultimately from the civil 


magiſtrate, and to be entirely Ende on his good 


8 pleafure F, 


Tux oath regarding the ſucceſſion was generally 


taken throughout the kingdom. Fiſher biſhop of 


Rocheſter, and ſir Thomas More, were the only 
perſons of note that entertained ſcruples with regard 


0 its legality. . Fiſher was obnoxious on account. 


= Collier's Feclef, Hiſt, vol. 85 
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8 H A P. of ſome practices into which his credulity, rather 
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than any bad intentions, ſeems to have betrayed 
him. But More was the perſon of greateſt ot e 
tion in the kingdom for virtue and integrity; and 
as it was believed that his authority would have: in- 
fluence on the ſentiments of others, great pains were 
taken to convince him of the lawfulneſs of the oath. 
He declared that he had no ſeruple with regard to 
the ſucceflion, and thought that the parliament had 
full power to ſettle it: He offered to draw an oath 
himſelf, which would enfure his allegiance to the 
heir appointed; but he refuſed the oath preſeribed 
by law; becauſe the preamble of that oath aſſerted 
the legality of the king's marriage with Anne, and 
thereby implied that his former marriage with Ca- 
. therine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer the 
primate, and Cromwel, now ſecretary of ſtate, who > 
highly loved and eſteemed More; entreated him to 


ki aſide his ſeruples; and their friendly importunity - 


ſeemed to weigh more with him than all the penal- 
ties attending his refuſal*. He perſiſted, however, 
in a mild though firm manner, to maintain his re- 
folution ; and the king, irritated againſt him as well 
a8 Fiſher, ordered both to be indicted upon the ſta⸗- 
tute, and committed priſoners to the Tower. 

TRE parliament being again aſſembled; confonrad 

on the 2 85 the title of the only: ſupreme head on 
earth of the church of England; as they had already 
| inveſted him with all the real power belonging to it. 
In this memorable act the parliament granted him 
power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, 
< to viſit, and repreſs, redreſs, reform, order, cor- 
cc rect, refrain,” or amend all errors, herefies, 
. abuſes; offences, contempts, and enormities, 
« which fell under any ſpiritual authority or juriſ- 
dition “.“ They alſodeclared it treaſon to attempt, 
imagine, or eres evil brag "the Kings e or 
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bis heirs, or to „ e PEER of their © H B P, 


dignities or titles. They gave him a right to all the 


annates and tithes. of benefices, Which had ready I 


| been paid- to the court of Rome. They granted 
im a ſubſidy and a ſiſteenth. They attainted More 
and Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon. And they 
completed the union of England and Wales, by 


giving to that pringapality all. Beben of the Fug: | 


US laws. Thy: © 7 8 


Tnus theanthorin. of the e like all Sail 


tant power, was ruined by the exceſs of its acquil 
tions, and by ſtretching! its pretenſions beyond what 


it was-poſlible for any human principles or prepoſlef. 


ſions to ſuſtain, - Indulgencies had in former ages 
tended extremely to enrich the holy ſee; butbeing 


openly abuſed, they ſerved to excite the firſt nas 1 | 


motions and oppoſition. in Germany. The prer 


gative of granting diſpenſations had alſo contributed 
much to attach all the ſovereign princes and great 


families in Europe to the papal authority; but meet- 
ing with an unluckly concurrence of circumſtances, 
was now the cauſe why. England ſeparated herſelf 
from the Romiſh 'communion; The acknowledg- 
ment of the king's ſupremacy: introduced. there, a 


greater ſimplicity in the government, by uniting the „ 
Ipiritual with the civil power, and preventing . 


putes about - limits, which never could exactly be de- 


termined, between the contending juriſdictions... A 


way was alſo prepared for checking the exorbi- 
tances of ſuperſtition, and breaking thoſe ſhackles 


"iy which all human reaſon, policy, and induſtry 


had ſo long been eneumbered. The prince, it may 
be ſuppoſed, being head of the religion, as well as 
of the temporal juriſdiction of the kingdom, though 
he might ſometimes: employ the former as an engine 


of government, had no intereſt, like the Roman 


pontiff, in nouriſhing} its e growth; and, 
N when blinded by tis own 1 or bigotry, 


would | 
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8 p. would be ſure to retain it within tolerable limits, 


and prevent its abuſes. And on the whole, there 


followed from this revolution many beneficial con- 


ſequences; ; though perhaps neither foreſeen nor in- 
tended by the perions who had the chief hand! by 


conducting it. | 
WHILE Henry proceeded with ſo much order and 


«tranquillity i in changing the national religion, and 
while his authority ſeemed entirely ſecure in Eng- 
land, he was held in ſome inquietude by the ſtate of 


1 N in Ireland and in Scotland. | | 
THz earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, yam 1 55 
the duke of Richmond, the king's natural ſon, who 


bore the title of hetenants: and as Kildare was ac- 


cuſed of ſome violences againſt the family of Offory, 


his hereditary enemies, he was ſummoned to anſwer 


for his conduct. He left his authority in the hands 
of his ſon, who hearing that his father was thrown. | 
into priſon, and was in danger of his life, immedi. 


ately took-up arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, 


Ocarrol, and other Iriſh nobility, committed many 


_ ravages, murdered Allen archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
laid ſiege to that city. Kildare meanwhile died in 
- ' priſon, and his ſon, perſevering in his revolt, made 

applications to the emperor, who promiſed him aſ- 
_ fiſtance. The king was obliged to ſend over ſome 
forces to Ireland, which ſo haraſſed the rebels, that 


this young nobleman, finding the emperor backward 
in fulfilling his promiſes, was reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſurrendering himſelf priſoner to lord Leonard 


Gray, the new deputy, brother to the marquis of 


Dorſet. He was' carried over to England, together 
with his five uncles ; and after trial and conviction . 


they were all brought to public juſtice; : though two 
of the uncles, in order to faye the e had pre- N 


tended to join the king's. party. 
Tas earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcend- | 
ant in e 885 1 gotten poſſeſſion of the 
| -— king 8 


HENRY, VIII. 


means of that advantage, and by employing the 
power of his own family, to retain the reins of go- 


vernment. The queen-dowager, however, his con- 
ſort, bred him great diſturbance. For having 


| 308: 
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ſeparated herſelf from him, on account of ſome. 


jealouſies and diſguſts, and having procured a di- 


vorce, ſhe had married another man of quality, of 


the name of Stuart; and ſhe joined all the diſcon- 
tented nobility. who oppoſed Angus's authority. 


James himſelf was diflatisfied with the ſlavery to 
which he was reduced; and by ſecret correſpondence _ 


he incited firſt Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, 
toattempt by force of arms the freeing. him from the 
hands of Angus. Both enterpriſes failed of ſuccels ; 


but James, impatient of reſtraint, found means at 


laſt of eſcaping to Stirling, where his mother then 
reſided; and having ſummoned all the nobility to 


attend him, he overturned the authority of the 


| Douglaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother to : 


fly into England, where they were protected by 
Henry. The king of Scotland, being now arrived 
at years of majority, took the government into his 


- own hands; and employed himſelf with great ſpirit 


and valour i in repreſſing thoſe feuds, ravages, and 
diſorders, which though they diſtyrbed the courſe 
of public juſtice, dee to ſupport the martial ſpirit 
of the Scots, and contributed by that means to 
maintain national independency. He was deſirous of 
renewing the ancient league with the French nation; 
but finding Francis in cloſe union with England, and 
on that account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to his 


propoſals, he received the more fayourably the ad- 


vances of the emperor, who hoped by means of ſuch 


an ally to breed diſturbance to England. He offered 


the Scottiſh king the choice of three princeſſes, his 


own near relations, and all of the name of Mary; 3 
his. ſiſter the dowager of Hungary, his niece a 


daughter of Portugal, or his couſin the A 
7 8 0 
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known to her father. James was more inclined 


to the latter propoſal, had it not upon reflection 
been found impracticable; and his natural pro- 
penſity to France at laſt prevailed over all other con- 


| fiderations. The alliance with Francis neceſlarily 
engaged James to maintain peace with England. 
But though invited by his uncle Henry to confer with 


him at Newcaſtle, and concert common meaſures 
for repreſſing the eecleſiaſtics in both kingdoms, and 
ſhaking off the yoke of Rome, he could not be pre- 
vailed on, by entering England, to put himſelf in 


the king's power. In order to have a pretext for 


refufing the conference, he applied to the pope, and 


obtained a brief, forbidding him to engage in any 


perſonal negociations with an enemy of the holy ſee. 
From theſe meaſures Henry eaſily concluded, that 


he could very little depend on the friendſhip of his 


nephew. But thoſe events took not place till ſome 
time after our preſent\period, © © 
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Rel 0j oh * the hap an F 
ä . miniſgers Further progreſs of the reformation 
ir Thomas More——The maid of Kent. 
Trial and execution of Fiſher biſhop of Rocheſter — 
f fir Thomas More King excommunicated 
— Death ef queen Catherine Suppreſſion | 
of the te Mer monaſteries — A re — | Z 
A convocation —— Tran/lation of the Bible == 1 
 Diſgrace of Queen Anne —— Her trial —— nf By 
erecution A parliameni. A con bocation 
Diſcontenti among the people———Inſurreftion— 
- Birth of prince Edward, and death of queen Jane 
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1 HE ancient yy amd 3 oppo- C H AP. 
| ſition of intereſts between the laity and cler eee N 
in England, and between the Engliſh clergy and — ==09 1534. 
court of Rome, had ſufficiently prepared the nation Religious 
for a breach with the ſovereign pontiff; and men . 
had penetration enough to diſcover abuſes, which people. 
_ were plainly calculated for the temporal advantages | 
of the hierarchy, and which they found deſtructive 
of their own. Theſe ſubjeQs ſeemed proportioned 
to human underſtanding; and even the people, Who 
felt the power of intereſt in their own breaſt, could 
perceive the purpoſe of thoſe numerous inventions &! 
which the intereſted ſpirit of the Roman pontiff had 5 
introduced into religion. But when the reformers . 
e thence to: diſpute concerning: the — 
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CHA P. of the facraments, the operations of grace, the terms | 
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of acceptance with the Deity, men were thrown into 
amazement, and were during ſome time at a loſs 
how to chuſe their party. The profound i ignorance 

in which both the clergy and laity formerly lived, 
and their freedom from theological altercations, had 


produced a ſincere but indolent acquieſcence in 
received opinions; and the multitude were neither 
attached to them by topics of reaſoning, nor by 
tboſe prejudices and antipathies againſt opponents, 
which have ever a more natural and powerful-influ- 
ence over them. As ſoon, therefore, as a new 
opinion was advanced, ſupported by ſuch an au- 
thority as to. call up their attention, they felt their 
capacity totally unfitted for ſuch diſquiſitions; and 
they perpetually fluctuated between the contending 


parties. Hence the quick and violent movements 


by which the people were agitated, even in the moſt 
* oppoſite directions: Hence their ſeeming proſtitu- 
tion, in ſacrificing to preſent power the moſt ſacred 


principles: And hence the rapid progreſs — 


ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire che 
Icon after, of the new doctrines. When men were 
' © once ſettled in their particular ſects, and had fortified 
themſelves in a habitual deteſtation of thoſe who were 
... denominated heretics, they adhered with more obſti- 


nacy to the principles of their education; and the 


limits of the two religions ben "remained 
fixed and unchangeable. e 


NorhiNo more forwarded the firſt pee of the 


| reformers, than the offer which they made, of ſub. 
mitting all religious: doctrines to private judgment, ne 


and the ſummons given every one to examine the 


- principles formerly impoſed upon him. Though 
the multitude were totally unqualified for this un- 
_ dertaking, they yet were highly pleaſed with it. 
They fancied that they were exerciſing their judg- 
ment, while 1 e to the e of an- 


cient 
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_ cient authority, more powerful prejudices of another C H AP. 
Find. The novelty itſelf of the doctrines; the XXI. 
pleaſure of an imaginary triumph in diſpute; the 
fervent zeal of the reformed preachers; their pa- 
tience and even alacrity in ſuffering perſecution, 
death, and torments; a diſguſt at the reſtraints of 
the old religion; an indignation againſt the tyranny 
and intereſted ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics; theſe motives 
were prevalent with the people, and by ſuch con- 
ſiderations were men ſo generally induced during 
that age to throw off the religion of their anceſtors. 
Bor in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting. 
religion to private judgment was acceptable to the 
people, it appeared in ſome reſpects dangerous to 
the rights of ſovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that 
implicit obedience on which the authority of the civil 
magiſtrate is chiefly. founded. The very precedent, 
of ſhaking ſo ancient and deep founded an'eftabliſh- 
ment as that of the Romiſh hierarchy might, it was 
apprehended, prepare the way for other innovations. 
The republican ſpirit which naturally took place \\ 
among the reformers increaſed this jealouſy. The _ 
furious inſurrections of the populace, excited by  ' 
Muncer and other anabaptiſts in Germany, fur- 
niſhed a new pretence for decrying the reformation. 
Nor ought. we to conclude, becauſe proteſtants in 
our time prove as dutiful ſubjects as thoſe of any 
other communion, that therefore ſuch apprehenſions 
were altogether without any ſhadow of plauſibility. | 
Though the liberty. of private judgment be tendered _ 
to the diſciples of the reformation, it is not in reality 
accepted of; and men are generally contented to 
acquieſce implicitly in thoſe eſtabliſhments, however 
new, into which their early education has thrown 
heꝶmmmnmm 98 
No prince in Europe was poſſeſſed of ſuch abſolute 
authority as Henry, not even the pope himſelf, in his 
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; jealouly,, there, Was another realon.,whi ch. 


H Sox F/ENGLAN 8 
n where he united both the civil and 


52, ecdletia ical "hon; ; , and tiere mall likeli- 
S heed that any doctrine which lay, wpder the imput- 
$03.0 encouraging ſeditions , ever Pretend te his 
JAVOUT 1; and countenance. But this, political 


this imperious monarch with an àyerſion to the re- 


. formers. He had early declared his ſentiments 


5 ainſt Luther; and having entered the liſts in thoſe 
holaſtic quarrels, he had received from his courtiers 
nd theologians infinite applauſe for his performance. 


Elated by this imaginary. ſucceſs, and blinded by 


natural eee and obſtinacy of. temper, he bad 
entertained the moſt lofty opinion of his on erudi- 
tion; and he received with impatience, mixed-with 
contempt, any œontradiction te his ſentiments. 


Luther alſo, had been ſo imprudent as 10 treat in u 


very indecent manner his royal, antagoniſtizß and 
though he afterwards made the maſt humble ſub- 


miſſions to Henry, and apologized for the vebhr- 
mence of his Forpa 


: gener -neven could 
i had tdonceived 


| 155 bim and his doctrines, The idea of hereſy 


ill appeared deteſtable as well as formidable to that 
TINCE 3 and whill ſto his reſentment againſt the ſee of 
ome had corrected one conſiderable part of his 


| early; prejudices, he had made it a point of honour 


yer to relinquiſh, the remainder. Separate as he 
flood from the catholic. church, and from the Ro 
man pontiff, the head of it, he ſtill valued himſelf 
on maintaining the catholic. doctrine, and on guard- 


eve fire and ſword. the imagined Purity of his 


ative principles. r on Hino os 


80 EN g's miniters/and courtiers were of as motley 


bu aracter as his conduct and ſeemed to waver, 5 
luring this whole reign, between che ancient and che 
oh chro The queen, engaged | 


5 — is 8 


dee hoie[F] at de enn ofthe elne. 
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ſtate, and who was daily advancing in the king's con- 


_ fidence, had embraced the ſame views; and as he was 


—— Py 


a man of prudence and abilities, he was able, very 
effectually, though in a covert manner, to promote 
the late innovations: Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, had ſceretly adopted the proteſtant tenets ; | 


and'he had gained Henry's friendſhip by his candour 
and fincerity; virtues which he poſſeſſed in as emi- 
nent a degree as tlioſe times, equally diſtracted with 


fackion and oppreſſed by tyranny, could eaſily permit. 
On the other hand, the duke of Norfolk . 
to the ancient faith; and by his high rank, as well 
as by his talents both for peace and war, he had 
rate authority in the king's council: Gardiner, 


ately. created biſhop” of Wincheſter, had inliſted 


himſelf in the ſame party; and the ſuppleneſs of his 
characker, and dexterity of his Aden had ren- 


ed him extremely uſeful to it. 


AI. theſe miniſters, while they ſtood i in the moſt 5 
„ oppoſition of principles to each ther, 5 
were obliged to diſguiſe their particular opinions, 

and to pretend an entire agreement with the ſenti- 
ments of their maſter. Cromwell and Granmer {till 
carried the appearance of a conformity to the an- 
cient ſpeculative tenets; but they artfully. made uſe 
of Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the 
ſee of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an 
aſſent to the king's ſupremacy, and to his renuncia= 
tion of the ſovereign pontiff; but they encouraged 

Bis paſſion for the catholic faith; and inſtigated him 

to puniſh thoſe daring. heretics 'who had preſumed 
to reject his theological prineiples. Both ſides 
hoped, by their unlimited compliance, to bring him 


over to their party: The king, meanwhile, who 


held the balance between the factions, was enabled 


by the courtſhip paid him both by proteſtants and 


catholics to aſſume an unbounded authority: And 


Vor. IV. — | K. | though 
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| wall! as inclination, favoured the cauſe of * re. W 
formers : Cromwell, who was created ſecretary of 
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formation. 
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though in all his meaſures he was really aadven hops 

his ungoverned humour, he caſually ſteered a courſe 
which led more certainly to arbitrary power, than 
any which the moſt profound politics: could have 
traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and hy- N 
poeriſy, in his ſituation, would have put both parties 


on their guard againſt him, and would have taught 


them reſerve in complying with a monarch whom 


they could never hope theroughly to have gained: 
But while the frankneſs, ſincerity, and openneſs of 


Henry's temper were generally known, as well as 
the dominion of his furious paſſions, each ſide 


dreaded to loſe him by the ſmalleſt oppoſition, and 

flattered themſelves that a blind compliance with. his 
will would throw him cordially and e into We | 
TINY EPs: 


TEE eee of: the king” s conduct, though 4 i 


whos the courtiers in awe, ſerved in the main to 
encourage the proteſtant doctrine among his ſub- 


jects, and promoted that ſpirit of innovation with 
Which the age was generally ſeized, and which no- 


thing but an entire uniformity, as well as a ſteady 


ſeverity in the adminiſtration, could be able to 


repreſs. There were ſome Engliſhmen, Tindal, 


Farther 
progreſs of 
the re- 


TJoye,: Conſtantinę, and others, who; dreading the 
We ger of the king's authority, had fled to Ant- 
werp*, where the great privileges poſſeſſed by the 
Eow Country provinces ſerved, during ſome time, 


to give them Protection. Theſe men employed 
themſelves in writing Engliſh books againſt the cor- 


ruptions of the church of Rome; againſt images, 
reliques, pilgrimages; and they excited the curioſity 
of men with regard to that queſtion, the moſt im- 


portant in theology, the terms of acceptance with 


_ the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Luther- 
Ans, and other proteſtants, they aſſerted that ſalva- 


Ins „ 5 inkallible 


Ton. Was ag by faith alone; . POT that the moſt 5 


+. 4 2 
1 
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tnfallible road to perdition was a reliance on quali CH. AP. 
2corks'; by which terms they underſtood as well the . 

moral duties as the ceremonial and monaſtic: 2 
ſervances The defenders of the ancient religion, c . 
the other hand, maintained the efficacy of good works; 

but though they did not exclude from this appella- 

tion the ſocial virtues, it was ſtill the ſuperſtitions 

gainful to the church which they chiefly extolled and 
recommended. The books compoſed: by theſe fu- 

gitives, having ſtolen over to England, began to 

make conyerts every where; but it was a tranſſation 

of the ſeriptures by 'Tindal that was eſteemed the 
moſt dangerous to the eſtabliſhed faith. The firſt | 
edition 2 this work, compoſed with little accuracy, | 
was found liable to conſiderable objections; and 

Tindal, who was poor, and could not afford to loſe - 

a great part of the impreſſion, was longing for an 

opportunity of correcting his errors, of which „„ 
had been made ſenſible. Tonſtal, then biſhep f | 

London, ſoon after of Durham, a man of great 1 

moderation, being deſirous to diſcourage in the 
gentleſt manner theſe innovations, gave private 
orders for buying up all the copies that could bñʒe 

found at Antwerp; and he burned them publichy in 1 

Cheapſide. By this meaſure he ſupphed Tindal with 

money, enabled him to print a new and correct ei- 

tion of his work, and gave great feandal ta the 

people in thus' 'commitring. to the games the word df 
God”. . ee ie n 1 2 1 — e 

> diſciples e he e met with kae 5 
Kberiey during the miniſtry of Wolſey, ho. though! eee 
| himſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall a regard to te 

evelchaſtical order to lerve as an inſtrument oßaheir 
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Bu Werde 585 et ee e P92 per opera et aon per 
Gian fidem; [Luther \adver/us regem. Ita vides quam dives Bt e 0 
Chrittianus five baptizatus qui etiam volens non potet perdere fa K 8 
- tem ſuam quantiſennquè peccatfs. Nulla enim peccata poffünt e 
damnare niſi incredulitas. Id. de captiritate Pabylonicd. | 

f Comme fol. 186. Fox, vol. i. p. 138. Burnet, vol. i. p. 159. 
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55 * 8 1 hie connivance,. he had Len- - 
" couraged. the growth. of herefy, andi that he had 
protected and acquitted ſome notorious offenders. 


Sir Tho- Sir. Thomas More, who ſueceeded Wolſey as chan- 


mas 
More . 


6 7 ſion, and an inſtance of the uſual progreſs of men's 


* 


cellor, is at once an object deſerving our compaſ 


ſentiments during that age, This man, whoſe ele- 
Sant genius and familiar acquaintance. with the.noble | 
Ipirit of antiquity had given him very enlarged ſen- 

timents, and who had in his early years advanced 


Jomewhat too free, had, in the courſe of events, 
been ſo irritated by polemies, and thrown into mw Y 
2 ſuperſtitious attachment to the ancient faith, that 
bew inquiſitors have been guilty of greater violence 
in their proſecution of hereſy. Though .adorned 
ch the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt i in- 
egrity, he carried to the utmoſt, high his averſion 
40 heterodony ; and James Bainham, in Particular, 
Aenne, of che eee eee eee 
:the greateſt ſeverity. Bainham, aggpſed of favour- 
ang the new opinions, was carried t More's houſe; 
And having refuſed to diſcover his accomplices,; the 


5 changellor ordered him 10 f S F hipped in Us, Pre- 


dense, and afterwards ſent him to, the Tower, here 
+ himſelf ſaw him put to the torture. The un- 
happy gentleman, overcome byjall-ithele ; ſeyerities, 


abjured his opinions but. feeling afterwards the 1 


deepeſt compunchion for his apoſtacy, he ige. : 
| to his former tenets, and even cg mn 
crown: of martyrdem. He was condemned as an — 
ohſtinate and e heretic, and Was. burned in . 

e RRV 1 210g 9 501 53 Ie 41113 ; 

- nniMany were. braught inte the/biſhops' |courts for. 
> -offences. which appear trivial, but . Were = | 
e as ſymbols of the party: Some for teaching 


EE; Articles or Impeaeft ment in Herbert. "Burnet, 
n Fox. Burnet, vol. i. p. we 
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rinciples which even at preſent would-be. deemed. 


A A hou N R v 5. nE Wl 41 | 
ter nären the Lord's prayer in Engliſh ; others & HAP. 
| fot reading the New FTeftament in that language, k . 

or br bor ſein pa gainſt pilgrimages. To harbour + 
the perfecuted . to neglsck the faſts ef the . 
church; to declaim againſt the vices of the clerg,, 
were capital offentes. One Themas Bilriey;” a 510% % 
prieft, 'who had embraced the new! doctrine, had | 
been terrified into an abjuration; butwasfohalifited — 
by remorſe that his friends dreaded fome fatal effects 
of his Ueſpair: At'hſt his mitid emed to be Gre 
_ relieved; but this" appearing cahn proceeded "only 
From the reſolution which, he had-taken of ai, 
"a" paſt offence by an pen confeſfon of the truth, 
Ane dying a mertyr'to it, He went th 
Norfo IK; tefichitig the people to beware of idolatry, 
And ef 1 ins for their falvation either tö pilgri 
5 ages, or 34 Fowl of St. Francis, to the Pere 
of. We min or to images. He was foon' ſeized, 
tried"in* the! biſhops' court, and condemned 3g a 
relapſed heretie; and the Writ was fent down dvd 


5 Büffet m. When brought to the ſtake, W 


<overed fueh patienee, fortitude; and devotion; thaʒt 
the lpectators were nuch affected with the hortors 
of his puniſhment; and ſome mendicant friars who- | 
Were Preſent, fearing that! his martyrdom Werd be 
imputeck 4 les e ae ne 8 thoſe” alttis 
Which hey Reese from the charity of the people, - 
deſired him publicly to acquit them of having z 
Hand in His death! He willingly cbmplied; and by. 
this theekneſs gained the more en the {ymmpathy: > Of: 
the people. Another perſon fall more heroic; Hotty = 
brought t6'the fake for denying the real preſence, [ets 
Keme almeſt ir tranſport of joy; and he ten 5 
embraced the faggots which were to be the inflie- | . 
ments Gf his pünfffr nt, as the means of procuiting „ 
bim eternal reſt. e ſhort, the tide turnin g'towards | 
liisst ke C 5 5189 | 
Sanus d 0 fo kh. F ond Jon 8 
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; proteſtant dorine, which he deemed herely, his | 


moſt formidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous - 
adherents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, 
who, having their immediate dependence on' the 


Roman pontif, apprehended their own ruin o be 
the certain conſequence of aboliſhing his avthority' 


in England. Peyto, a friar, preaching before the 


KkFeing, had the aſſurance to tell him, „ That man7 


1 


ee lying prophets had deceived him; but he, as 2 
WES, 5 . . 2 8 JJ ͤ ũòP1L . 2: 3.253 M23 
«true. Micajah, warned him, that the dogs would 


k. lick his blood, as they had done Alab's".” The 
king took no notice of the infult, but allowed the | 


preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday he er 
ployed Dr. Corren to preach before him; who jul: 

tified the king's proceedings, and gave Peyto the 
appellations of a rebel, a flanderer, à dog, and a 
traitor. | Elſton, another friar of the ſame houſe, | 
interrupted the preacher, and told him that he was 


one of the lying prophets, who ſought to eſtabliſh 


When the earl of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, told 


by adultery the ſucceſſion of the crown; but that he * 


himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto Had Gia. Way - 


_ Hilenced: the petulant friar; but ſhowed no othet 
mark of reſentment than ordering Peyto and him to 
be ſummoned before the council, and to be rebuked 
for their offence, He even here bore patiently | 


ſome new inſtances of their obſtinacy and arrogance: 
them, that they deſerved for their offence to be 
thrown into the Thames; Elſton replied,” that tlie 
Yeats Eos 1 D % . ee 
road to heaven lay as near by water as by Tad 
e | e J))CCCCTTTVCC oe ST>SITYE 
r 
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"Rr Fo monks were detected in a conſpiracy, CHAP.” 
which, as it might have proved more dangerous to "RAKE." 


the king, was on its diſcovery attended with more 
fatal conſequences to themſelves. Elizabeth Barton 
of Aldington in Kent, commonly called the 
Maid of Kent, had been ſubject to hyſterical fits, 
which threw her body into unuſual convulſions; and 
havin produced an equal diforder in, her mind; 
ee utter ſtrange ſayings, which, as ſhe Was 
ſcarcely conſcious. of them during the time, Had 


35 
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aly of Kent. 


ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The hy 


people in the neighbourhood were ſtruck with thefe 
Appearances, . Which they imagined to be ſupernä- 
tural; and Richard Maſters, vicar of the parith, 
deſigning. fellow, founded on them a project from 
which he hoped to acquire both profit and conſider- 
ation. He went to Warham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, then alive; and having given him an account 
of Elizabeth's revelations, he ſo far wrought on 
that prudent but ſuperſtitious prelate, as to receive 


orders from him to watch her in her trances, „ AN d 


carefully to note down all her future ſayings. 


regard paid her. by a perſon of ſo high'a rank ſoon 


rendered her {till more the object of attention to 


the neighbourhood ; and it was caly for Maſters to 


perſuade them, as well as the maid. herſelf, that her 
ravings were inſpirations of the Holy Gboft. Ent 
very, as is uſual, ſoon after lucceeding to delufion, 
_ uttered, in an extraordinary tone, ſuch ſpeeches' 48 

were dictated to her by her ſpiritual director. 
. aſſociated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon 


oi. Canterbury Y and their deſign was to raiſe the 


credit of an image of the Virgin, which ſtood in 
chapel belonging to Maſters, and'to draw to it fuch 


The, learned | to counterfeit | trances ; and ſhe then. 


pilgrimages as uſually frequented the more famous 


images and reliques. In proſecution of this cd ber 
Elizabeth ee e which directed 
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brought, before it) in the prefpnce of agent me oh -- 
titude, ſhes fell anew. into: (convulſions; and after 
diſtorting her limbs and countenance during a coe 


petent time, | ſhe affected to have obtained anpenfedti 
recovery by'theinterceſſion-of the Mirgim w. This 
mirable was ſoon ibruited abroad; and the two: 


Prieſts, finding the impoſtufe to, fuececd , beyond! 
thleit on expecłat ions began ta Extend their views 
amel rto lay the foundation of mare important enter- 


Priest They taught their penitent eto declaim 


againſt the new» doctrines, Which ſhe denominated 
herefy; againſt innovations in ecelefiaſtical.goyernsi 


ment and againſtithe king's intended divorce from; 
Catherine. She went fo far as tofaſſert, that if he 


pProſecpted that deſign, and married another, he 


ſhould not be a king a month longer, and ſhould; 
not an hour longer enjoy the favohr of the Al mighty; 


hut ſhould die the death of a villainb Many: monks: 


throughout: England, either rom folhy or roguery, | 


or from faction, Which is often afhe%mpIixation of 


both, enteredl into the deluſiom; and one. Deering} | 


_ biſhop of Rocheſter, though ag man of ſenſe and 


dà friar, wrote à bock of the revelations and pro- 


phecies of Elizabeth u. Miracles were daily added 
torinoreaſe tie wonder; and the pulpit every-whero 
reſounded with accqunts of the fünctity and infpira- 
tions of the new. propheteſs. Meſſages were car- 
ried from her to queen Catherine, by which that 


princeſs was exhorted to perſiſt in hen oppoſition to 


tlie divores; the popeis ambaſſadors gave encou- 
ragement tg the popular eredulity; and even Fiſher 


bearning, Was carried away by an opinion ſo favoured 


able o the Darty } which. he: had e pouſed 114 7 The 1 
king at laſt began toi think the. matter worthy hf 
his attention; and having ordered: Elizabeth and 
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key accomplices!ta 12 arreſted, {ihe rought 3 HA p. 
before the Star Chamber; whereithey freely, With Wee 4 
out being put to the torture, made | confeſſion of 1524. 
their guilt. Phe parliament in thedſeſhon heldthe; Th 
nning of this year, paſſed an act of attainder; 
againſt ſome who! were engaged in this treaſon: 
able impoſture ? Hand Elizabeth herſelf; Mafters;: 
Bocking, Deering, Rich, Riſpy; Gold; ſufftred 
for their crime. The biſhop- of! "Rocheſter, Abel: 
Addifong Lawrenceg ant others, were condemned 
for indfprifior ſoß l treaſon; becauſe they had not 
difcovered fomè criminal» ſpeeches which they- 
heard fromm Elizabeth u: And they were thrown into! 
priſon. The bbetter to undeceivde the multitude, 
the forgery of many, of the propheteſs's miratles 
was detected) and even the ſoandalous pröſti- 
tution of her manners ws laid open to the? 
publixan Thoſe paſſions which ſo naturalhy inſinuate 
lnoſelyennhicſ the warm intimacies maintained! - 
by'the devotees ofidifierent ſexes had! taken places 
betwern Eligubeth and her confederates; and ät was 
found that door to her dormitoryꝗ Which Was faid! 
to haveibeencmiracatouſly opened, in order to gite 
her acceſs to the ehapel, for the fake of frequent oo 
vorfe wir heiten had been contrived! by Bocking 
and Maſters for leſs refined pr rpoſes , tohiruoles , 
Frrg detectioh bf this i ure attended with 1525. 
ſo mary odiods circumſtances; hothihurt the dred ?: 
of the eceleſiaſtics; pirticularly-the inonks; and ng 
Aigated the %ingbto take en them HE 
reſſec three monaſteries' of the Obſervantine 
| fflurs 3ahd finding that little clamdur was excitect 
by this act of powers he was the more encgur age,! 
to lay his v rapacious hands on the remainder. Medi- | - 
whil Sr neal og uniſhment on individuals whe „ 
were !bbrioxious:tokim. The parliament had made 
it treaſon, to endeavour de lying: the ang „o his 
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dignity / or titles: They had lately added to is 
other titles, that of ſupreme head of the church: 
It was inferred, that to deny his ſupremacy was 
treaſon; and many priors and eccleſialtics, loſt their 
lives for this new 3 of guilt. It was certainly 
a high: inſtance of tyranny: to puniſh the mere de- 
livery of a political opinion, eſpecially one that no- 
wiſe affected the king's temporal right, as a een 


offence, though: attended with no overt. act; 


the parliament in paſſing this law had ee ee 


r 
FLIER 


all the principles by which a civilized, much more 
a free people, ſhould be governed: But the violence 


of changing ſo ſuddenly the whole ſyſtem, of govern- 
ment, and making it treaſon to deny what during 


many ages it had been hereſy to aſſert, is an event. 
which may appear ſomewhat extraordinary. Even 
the ſtern unrelenting. mind of Henry was at firſt 
ſhocked: with theſe ſanguinary. meaſures; and he! 


went fo. far as to change his garb and dreſs; pre- 


tending ſorrow for the neceſſity by which he Was 


puſhed to ſuch extremities. Still impelled, how- 
ever, by his violent temper, and deſirous of ſtriking 


a; terror into the whole nation, he proceeded, by 


Trial and 


execution 


of F ier 
biſhop or 


Rocheſter; 


making examples of Eater and More, to besen ten 
mate his lawleſs tyranny. N 
JOHN Fiſher, | biſhop of pa Hor Was A. pre- 
late eminent for les arning and morals, ſtill more than 
for his eccleſiaſtical dignities, and for the high 
favour which he had long enjoyed with the 1 
When be was thrown into priſon on account of his 
refuſing the oath which regarded the ſucceſſion, and 


his concealment of Elizabeth Barton's treaſonable 


ſpeeches, he had not only been deprived of all his 


revenues, but ſtripped of his very clothes, and 
without conſideration of his extreme age, he was 


allowed nothing but rags, which ſcarcely ſufficed to 


Cover FM: nakedneſs*. In this Handltion he gh in 
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adherent,” created him a cardinal ; though Fiſher 
was o indifferent about that dignity, | that even if 

the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that 
he would not ftoop to take it. This promotion of 


a man, merely for his oppoſition to royal autho- 


rity, rouſed the indignation of the king; and he 
reſolved to make tlie innocent perſon feel the effects 


#39. 
3 8 e den dhe pope, il crap 
ng ſto recompenſe the ſufferings of ſo faithful an XXXr. 
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of his reſentment,” Fiſher was indicted for denying ad 13 


the king's ſupremacy, Was tried; Nr ron e 
; beheaded. Meds THEE: 2402, 86 ee Ser} 
TRE execution of this . A5 mel as 4 


of his great authority both abroad and at home; 


of ſir 


warning to More, whoſe compliance, on account r 


and his high reputation for learning and virtue, was 


anxiouſſy defired By the king. That prince alſo 


bore as great perſonal affection and regard to More, 
as his imperious mind, the ſport of paſſions, was 
ſuſce tible of towards a man who in any particular 


poſed” his violent inclinations. But More could 


never be- prevailed on to acknowledge any opinion 


ſo contrary to his principles as that of the king's 
ſupremacy; and though Henry exacted that com- 
pliance from the whole nation, there was as yet no 
law obliging any one to take an oath to that pur- 
poſe,” Rich, the ſolicitor general, was ſent to confer 
with More, then a priſoner, who kept a cautious: 
ſilence with regard to the ſupremacy: He was only: 
inveigled to fay;" that any queſtion with regard to 


Mm law Which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was a 


wo-edgedfword :' If a perſon anſwer one way, it 


wall confound his ſoul; if another, it will deſtroy! 


his body. No more was wanted to found an indict- 


ment 54 high treaſon againſt the priſoner. His 


ſilence was called malicious, and made a part of his 
crime; and theſe words; which had caſually dropped 
from him, Were EO as . denial of the e 
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CHAP macy*. Trials were mere formalities ding this 
XXXI. reign: The jury gave ſentence againſt More, who 
e had long expected this fate, and who needed no 

Preparation to fortify him againſt the terrors of death. 
Not only his conſtancy, but even his cheerfulneſs, 


3 


may his uſual facetioufneſs, never forſook him; and 
he' made a facrifice of his life to his integrity, with 


tie fame indifference” that lie maintained in any 
ordinary occurrence; | When he was mounting the 
feattold; he ſaid to one, „Friend, help me up and 

| Ehen T pte ron again, let ine ſhift” for m 

| = ce felf. The executioner aſking him forgiveniels, "He 
granted che requeſt, but told Him, „ Vo Will never 
2: - „get credit by beheading me, my neck is fo ſhort,” 
Then laying' his head'on the' Block; he" bade! the ex- 


ceutioner ffay till he put aſide his Beard: e For, 


faid he, „ it never committed treaſon.” Ace 
Was wanting to the glory of this end. \Except a be 
cauſe, more free from weaknefs and Tuperftition 
But as the man followed his principles and! Tenſe 
duty, however miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity 

Are not the leſs 6bjeQs'of our admiration. kg 

6th July. Yeheaded in the fifty-thir@ year of his age. to 

ner the execution of Fiſher and More was re- 

pofted at Rome, eſpecially that of che former, who 
was invelted with! the dignity of cardinal; \ 
diſcovered the moſt reer inſt the 5. 
And numerous libels wer Publiſhe 8 * the! wits hl 
orators of Italy, Chari im to Caligul: 
Domitian, and all the wol Hd rant 


=, 


antiquity. Clement VII. had died mo Ax 5g 


after he pronounced ſeritence'agalti{f the king; 


Paul III., of the name of Farncle, fad facreetled 10 
the papal throne. This pontiff, who; : while" Tat - 


dinal, had always favoured” Henry's' cauſe, had 
hoped! chat, perſonal animoſities being Püriecl Wit 
his predeceffor,” it might not be impoffible to*forr 


an agreement with England: And the king bimſelf 


1 5 | More" 8 Life 85 85 Thomas More. Herbert, . 393. 
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wb fo defrous of accammodating, matters, OY in 0 11 A P. 
| a nego tiation which he entered into with Francis a REAL 


Uttle efore. this time, he required that that monarch + 
thould: conciliate a friendſhip between him and t 2 
court of Rome. But Henry was, accuſtomed to 

5 preſcribe; not to receive terms ;; and even while, he 
Was . e e for, peace, his uſual, violence often 

carried him to commit offences which. rendered the 

quarrel, totally incurable. The execution of Either 

was regarded by Paul as fo capital an injury, that ble 

immediately, paſſed, cenſures againſt the king, eiting zoth Aug. 
him and all his, een to appear in Rome within 

ninety days, in order to anſwer for their erimes ; Af King ex: 

: „ he excommunicated. them. ; deprived. the commu. 

a king of. bis crown zj laid the kingdom under an inte- 
dict declared his iſſuę by Anne Boleyn illegitimatez 

 diflolypd all leagues which any catholic princes a, 

9 55 abs 5 um; gave his kingdom to any des 

| C ty to take arms againſt him; 

Pat 60 his bc from al oaths; of allegiance; gut | 

Es e de with forgign ſtates; and Scene K 
of ter or. any one to ſeize them, to make flays 

| of their —. and to convert their elfe tals via 

on uſe But though theſe, nen were paſſed,. 
they ee that time qpenly denounced: I. 

pope d lelayed their publication till he ſnould, find au 

agregment with England entirely deſperate; and till 

the emperor, Who was at that time hard preſſed hy 

the Turks and the proteſtant, princes in Germany, 

Id be in a condition to nch denten into 

"Por king Even 15 op 9 112 8 in 

1 Knew cn. mig Xe. any Imju 
| ah ich ic houlde in Charles's power, to inf AA ly 
be therefgre ma Wader chief object of his policy — = 
en ure di that From wreaking his reſent- 
ment PO: him e re re friendſhip with 
And. opened negotiations; for marrying his | 
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: H1STORY: O ENGLAND. 
> infant-daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of An- 


I „ gouleme, third fon of Francis: © The two mo- 
narchs alfo made advances to the princes of the 
proteſtant league in Germany, ever jeafous of the 


emperor's ambition: And Henry, beſides remitting 
them ſome money, ſent Fox biſhop of Hereford, © 
as Francis did Bellay lord of Langley, to treat | 
with them. But during the firſt fervours of the re- 
formation, an agreement in theological tenets: was 


| held; as well as a union of intereſts, to be effentiak 5 
to a good correſpondence among ſtates; and though 
both Francis and Henry flattered the Sea 


princes with hopes of their embracing the confeſſion 


1 of Augſburg, it was looked upon as a bad fymptom 5 


of their ſincerity, that they exerciſed ſuch extrenie 
rigour againſt all preachers of the reformation in 
their reſpective dominions . Henry carried the 
feint ſo far, that, while he thought himſelf the firſt - 


theologian in the world, he yet invited over Me- 


lancthon, Bucer, Stürme, Draco, and other Ger- 
man divines, that they might confer with him, and 
inſtrüct him in the foundation of their tenets. Theſe | 


theologians were now of great importance i in the 
world; and no poet or philoſopher, even in ancient 
Greece, where they were treated with moſt reſpect, 
had ever reached equal applauſe and admiration with 
thoſe wretched compoſers of metaphyſical polemics. 


The German princes told the king that they could 


not ſpare their divines; and as Henry had no hopes 
of agreement with ſuch zealous diſputants, and 


knew that in Germany the followers of Luthep. 
would not aſſociate with the diſciples of Zuinglius, 


becauſe, though they agreed in every thing elſe, they 
differed in ſome minute particulars with regard to. 
the euchariſt, he was the more indifferent on ac- - 
count of this refuſal. He could alſo foreſee, that 
even . the . of Smalkalde did not act in 
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cont" it 
their intereſts to oppoſe. the emperer: And the 
hatred between Francis and that monarch was ſo in- . 555 
veterate, that he deemed himſelf ſure of a ſincere | 
ally in one or other of theſe potentates.. 52 
Dog theſe negotiations an incident 1 1536. 
in England which promiſed a more amicable con: 
cluſion of thoſe diſputes, and ſeemed! even to open 
the way for a reconciliation between Henry and 
Charles. Queen Catherine was ſeized with a linger- 
ing illneſs, Which at laſt brought her to her grave: 
She died at Kimbolton in the county of Hunting- 6h Jan. 
don, in the fiftieth year of her age. A little before Deel on 
ſhe expired, the. wrote a very tender letter to the therine. 7 
king; in which ſhe gave him the appellation of hen 
mo/t dean Lord, King, and Huſband. She told him, 
that as the hour of her death was now approaching, 
the laid hold of this laſt; opportunity to inculcate on 
him the importance of his religious duty, and the 
comparative emptineſs of all human grandeur and 
enjoyment: That though his fondneſs towards, theſs.  \\ 
periſhable advantages had thrown her into many = 
calamities, as well as created to. himſelf much..trau- 
ble, ſhe yet forgave him all paſt i injuries, and hoped 
that his pardon; would be ratifled in heaven: And 
that ſhe had no other requeſt to make; than to re. 
commend to him his daughter, the ſole pledge of 
their loves; and to crave his protection for her maids | 
and fer She concluded with theſe Words, I 
make this vow, that mine eyes deſire you above all 
things *." The king was touched even to the ſheds 
ding of tears, by this laſt tender proof of Catherines 
affection; but queen Anne is ſaid to have expreſſed | 
her joy for the death of a rival Pon what een 55 | 
or humanity. could permit. 5 „ 
IE emperor thought that, a8 the Goals 95 big „ ge, — 

aunt 10 ee all Aae of perſonal animos 2 


'X neben, =. 403. 1 7 Burnet, vol. 1 1. P. 192. 9 | 


Th» „ MP, 


Po 


We 


amity with the emperor was on 


5 


Cc HAP. ſity between him and Henry, it might not now be im- 
I. poſſible to detach him from the alliance of France, 


and to renew his own confederacy with England, 


vantage. He ſent, Henry, propoſals for a return to 
ancient amity, upon theſe conditions; that he ſhould 
be reconciled to the ſee. of Rome, that he ſhould 
aſſiſt him in his war with the Turk, and that he 
mould take part with him againſt Francis, who no) 
threatened the dutchy of Milan. The king replied, 
that he was willing to be on good terms with the 
emperor, provided that prince would acknowledge 
that the former breach of friendſhip came entirely 
from himſelf: As to the conditions propoſed; the 


proceedings againſt the biſhop, of Rome Were ſo juſt, 
and ſo fully ratified by the parliament of England, 
that they could not now be reyoked; when Chriſtian 


JJV 


he would not fail to exert that vigour Which became 
him, againſt the enemies of the faith; and after 


1 


ace fully reſtored, he 
2 75 11 3 0 Fo . & 1833 

ſhould then be in a ſituation, as a common friend 
both to him and Francis, either to mediate an agree- 
ment between them, or to afſiſt the injured party. 


"FX 


* Wrar rendered Henry more indifferent to the 


advances made by the emperor was, both his ex- 
perience of the uſual duplicity and infincerity of that 
monarch, and the intethgence which he received of 
the preſent tranſactions in Europe. Francis Sforza, 


duke of Milan, had died without iſſue; and the 


73 ; 2 ö f "2 - 1 V * 
emperor maintained that the dutchy, being a fief of 


the empire, was devolved to him as head of the 


Germanic body: Not to give umbrage, however, 
to the ſtates of Italy, he profeſſed his intention of 


Beſtowing that principality on ſome prince wha - 
ſhould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made 

offer of it to the duke of Angouleme, third ſon of 
Francis. The French monarch, who pretended 
2 Du Pellay,liv. v. Herbert. Burnet, vol. Hi. in Coll, No 115 5 


K* 1 55 duke 6105 4 
ene 6 Cloe with this propoſal. 

| rnb in that” liberal” conceſſion Was 10 
"He ld put himſelf in a watlike 


te Ra be ale to carry an invaſion into Fran- 


<is's/domitijons.” The ancient enmity between theft 
princes broke dul 'anew,' in bravadoes,'! and in per- 
"nal infults n each other, 111 becoming perſons of 


hi rank, and Kilt dels ſuitable to men of ſuch un- 


reed d e "brave 108 Charles foon after” invadet 
ce Tt p With an army of ffty thouſand 

en; 5 Sil t wht no ſucceſs. 7 His Army. periſhed 
vith bene falig ue, "famine, and other dilaſte 8 
e ob ed to raiſe the ſieg e of Marſeilles 

400 Fetite ite Teaty with the broken remains f 
His Forces "Ana TEM "ip Imperialifts,” near 39, \000 
85 ih Aren Frafice. on the fide” of the 

N Noh ds, and. laid liege to Peronne, made no. 
enter pro gre eſs, but retired upon the approach of. 
F 0 5 0 f And Henry had thus the ſatisfaction 
t find Both: bat his ally Francis was likely to ſup- 


Port Hime if 6 1 out foreig gn aſſiſtance, and that His 


; we e e Was falls enfared by. theſe Violent 


and. Anme es on the contigent. 1 
des an; yinquietude remained with the Eng iſh Cour. 
4 Was leh e 8 the ſtate of 1 in mT j = 


59 0 "the ea 0 of fer an e ten a 0 in 0 


e alto partake anger, he met Th 130 
l 1 
Prince oh ons Who fed the. emperor, 
AAS. FAL35 48 Ay ADELS, 

| returnin to . „ Recommends 


by* © agreeable ak an fe an twee af Friend- | 
IV. hs Pay | ſhip, 


Vor. 
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XxX. ſhip, the king of Scots paid his addreſſes to Mag- 
daſen, daughter of the French monarch; and this 
2856. prince had no other objection to the match than 
what aroſe from the infirm ſtate of his daughter 8 
health, which ſeemed to threaten her with an ap- 
roaching. end. But James. having gained the Af 
. ions of the princels, and obtained her conſent, 
© the father would no longer oppoſe the united deſires 
of his daughter and his friend: They were accord- 
ingly, married, and ſoon after ſet fall for Scotland, 
Where the young. queen, as was foreſeen, died i in . 
little time after her arrival. Francis, however, was 
afraid leſt his ally Henry, whom he likewiſe looked 
on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more 
cordial footing than is uſual | amon g great. princes, 
Hould be diſpleaſed that this cloſe e be- 
| tween. France and Scotland was concluded withoi at 


m geraye to London, i in order to apologiſe for this 
; uſual openneſs and 


freedom, 1815 ſuch dif a that if refuſed 
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pired 9 Henry was conſiderable; and even the @ HA P. 


13 550 with which he overawed very one were not XXI. 


| attended with any conſiderable degree of hatred. 
His frankneſs, his ſincerity, his magnificence, his 


generoſity, were virtues which counterbalanced*his 
violence, cruelty, and impetuoſity. And the im- 


portant rank which his vigour more than his ad- 


dreſs acquired him in all foreign negociations flat- 
tered the vanity of Engliſhmen, and made them tlie 


more willingly endure thoſe domeſtic hardſhips to 


which they were expoſed. The king, conſcious of 


his advantages, Was now proceeding to the moſt 


dangerous exerciſe of his authority; and after pav- 
ing the way for that meaſure by ſeveral . 


88 


expedients, he was at laſt" determined to ſuppreſs 


the monaſteries, and to put himſelf 1 in 1 of 


their ample revenues. 

Tak great increaſe of onaſterics, if matters be 
conſidered merely i in a political light, will appear the 
radical i inconyenience of the catholic religion; and 
every other diſadvantage attending that communion 
ſeems | to have an inſe} arable connection with theſe 

ee uſurpations, the tyrann) 
of the inquiſition, the multiplicity of holidays; a 
theſe fetters on liberty and induſtry were ultimately 
derived from the authority : and infinuation of monks, 
whoſe | habitations being eſtabliſhed every where 
proved ſo many ſeminaries. of ſuperſtition and of 
folly. This order of men was extremely enraged 
againſt Henry; and regarded the abolition of the 
papal authority | in England, as the removal of the 


LEES 


ſole, protection which they enjoyed againſt the rapa- 


city of the crown and of the courtiers. They were 
now ſubjected to the king's viſitation ; the ſuppoſed 
ſacredneſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; 
the progreſs of the reformation abroad, which had 
ever. where been attended with the abolition of the 


© monaſtic orders, gave them reaſon to apprehend like 
e in es and though the king ſtill 
L3 maintained | 


1536. 5 


HISTORY OF ENG LAND. 


CHAP. maintained the: doctrine of purgatory, to which moſt _ 
XXI. 
ef the convents owed their origin and ſupport, it was 


1536. 


foreſeen, that in the progreſs of the conteſt he would 


every day be led to depart wider from in e 
tions, and be drawn nearer the tenets. of the tre- 


formers, with whom his political intereſts naturally 


induced him to unite. Moved by theſe conſidexa- 


tions, the friars employed all their influence to in- 
flame the people againſt the king s government; and 


Henry, finding their Wy; irreconcileable with-his 
OWN, was determined to ſeize the preſent opportu- 


nity, and utterly. deſtroy his declared enemies. 


CROMWEL, tecretary of ſtate, had been eee 


vicar- general, or vicegerent; a new office, by Which 


the king's ſupremacy, or the abſolnte uncontrollable 


power aſſumed over the church, was delegated to 


him. He employed Layton, London, rice, Gage, 
Petre, Bellaſis, and others, as .commilſiqners, ho 
carried on every Where a rigorous inquiry xith rer 
gard to the conduct and deportment of all the 7 850 
During times of faction, eſpecially of the xeligious 
kind, no equity is to be expected rom adverſaries z 
and as it was known. that theking's intention ap this 
viſitation was to find 4 pretence for aboliſhing Mor 


naſteries, we may naturally conelude, that the re- 


ports of the commiſſioners are very little to be ralied 
on. Friars were encouraged to bring in infor ma- 
tions againſt their brethren; the flighteſt evidence 


was credited; and even the calumnies ſpread abroad 
_'byitlie: friends of the reformation were regarded as 


N 


grounds of proof. Monſtrous di diſorders are therefore. 


 faid to have been found in many of the religious. 
' houfes: Whole convents of women abandoned to 


lewdneſs: Signs of abortions. procured, . of. infants 
murdered, of unnatural luſts between perſons of the 
ſame ſex. It is indeed probable; that the blind ſub- 


miſſion of the people during thoſe ages would ren- 
der the friars and nuns more unguarded, and more 


Gffolute t than N are in any Roman catholic coun; 
| try 
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Geer Büt ſtill the reptoaches which it is © Wat 


faleſt to credit, are ſuch as point at vices naturally 
connected with tlie very inſtitution of conxents, and 
with the monaſtic” life. The cruel and inveterate 


factions and quarrels, therefore, which the com- 


miſſtoners anentioned; are very credible among men; 


n being confined together within the ſame walls, 


_ can forget their mutual animoſities, and who; 
aße cut off from all the moſt endearing connec- 
dan 5f nature, are commonly curſed with hearts 


more ſelfiſhi and tempers more unrelenting than fall 


ta the ſhare of other men. The pious frauds prac- 


tiſed to increaſe the devotion and liberality'of the 


people,” may be regarded as certain, in an order 
founded on illuftons, lies, and ſuperſtition. The 
ſupine” idleneſs“ alſo," and its attendant, profound 
ignorance, with Which the convents were reproached; 


admit of no/queſtion'; and though monks were tie 


true preſer vers as well as inventors of the dreaming 


* ant knowledge could be expected among men 
lives, condenined to a tedious uniformity, 
55 deprived of all emulation, afforded' ee to 


raiſe the mind or cultivate the genius, tient, 
Sox few moflaſteries, terrified with this rigorous 
inqquiſttion carried on by Cromwel and his commiſ. 


ſiohers, ſurrendered their revenues into the king's 


Hähds; and the monks' received ſmall penſions: as 
the feward of their obſequiouſneſs. Orders were 
given to diſmiſs ſuch nuns and friars as were below 
four and twenty, whoſe vous were on that account 

ſitppoſed not to be binding. The doors of the con- 
vents: were opened; even to ſuch as were above that 


age; and every onerecovered his liberty who deſired 


it But as 'alFtheſe/expedients did not fully anſwer 


the king' 's purpoſe, he had recourſe to his uſual in- 


ſtrument of power, the parliament; and in order to 


Prepare men for ye innovations. e ee 58 re- 


e 11 £1 5 C3 JTSTHO 9 7 35 7 port 


aptious philofophy of the ſchools, no manly' 


1536. 
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„ port of the viſitors was publiſhed, and a a 

= horror was endeavoured to be excited in the nation. 

1336. againſt inſtitutions. which to their anceſtors had been 
8 the. objects of the moſt profound veneration. 


_ ath Feb. THE king, though determined utterly to aboliſh. 


the monaſtic orders, reſolved: to proceed. gradually 
wehe in this great work; and he gave directions to the 
KS | parliament to go no further at preſent, than to ſup- 


preſs the leſſer monaſteries, which poſſeſſed revenues 


below two hundred pounds a year:. Theſe were 


found to be the moſt corrupted, as lying leſs under 
the reſtraint of ſhame, and being expoſed. to leſs, 


ſcrutiny; and it was deemed fafeſt to begin with 


them, dl thereby prepare the way for the greater 


Suppreſ- 
ede innovations projected. By this act three hundred 


jeſſer mo- and ſeventy-ſix monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, and 


naſteries. their revenues, amounting to thirty- two thouſand 


pounds a year, were granted to the king ; beſides 


their goods, chattels, and plate, computed at a 


+ lah hundred Wen nee more e. It does not A 


n 


1 


venue, . Was erected. for 5 5 0 ele 
funds. The people naturally concluded, from this 
circumſtance, that Hep intended ta progesdl in: 


| deſpoiling the church: of er. patrimony . 7269. om} a) 
5 2 Taz act formerly paſſed, empowering the king to. 


name thirty-two commiſſioners, for framing. a, body 


of canon-law, was renewed; but the project was 


neyer carried into execution. Henry thought that 


the preſent vrplexity. of that law, Increaſed, his | 


d 'Burnet!' vol. i. p 193. 1152 
It is pretended, ſee Sea; e e e eee ee 7 
were turned out on the diſſolution of the leſſer monaſteries. If fo, 


a 27 Hen. VIII. C. 48. 


moſt of them muſt have been Mendicants : For the revenue could 


not have ſupported near that number, The Mend! cants, no d oudt, ; 


ſil continued their former profeiſion. C 
4 2M Fs No For 38 79 5 
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authority, and kept the clergy i in ſtill greater de: cx! H 95 
Pendance. t e e 

- FARTHER progreſs was made in completing che 286 
union of Wales with England: The ſeparate juriſ. 
dictions of ſeveral great lords or marchers, as they 
were called, which obſtructed the courſe of juſtice in 
Wales, and encouraged robbery and pillaging, were 
3 and the authority of the king's courts was 

ended every where. Some juriſdictions of e 

mites in England were alſo aboliſhed* this ſeſſion.” 

TIE commons, ſenſible that they had gained no- 
thing by e the king's will, when he formerly 
ende to fecure the profits of wardſhips and 
liveries, were now contented to frame a lawi, ſuch” : 
as he dictated to them. It was enacted, That ä 
poſſeſſion of land ſhall be adjudged to be in thoſe | 155 
who have the uſe f it, dre in thoſe dap it is e 
transferred in trüſt. e e 

© AFTER all theſe lis were e pan 150 Eg dil. 
ſolved che parliament; a parliament memorable not April r hy 
only for the great and important innovations which! 
it introduced, but alſo for the long time it had ſitten, 
and the frequent prorogations: which it had under- 
gone. Henry had found it ſo obſequious to his will 
that he did not chuſe, during thoſe” religious fer“ 
ments, to hazard a new election; and he continued 
the ſame parliament Above fix' years: . n at 
that time unufual in England. A 
'L Pur convocation which ſat during this foflioromant. convo= 
engaged in a very important work, the deliberating 
on the new tranflation which was projected of the? 
ſcriptures. The tranſlation given by Tindal, though 
corrected by himſelf in a new edition, was till com- 
plained of by the clergy as inaccurate and unfaithful; 
and it v was now e to them chat ng ſhould. | 1 
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e theniſelves publiſh a drandatton 0 Which would not be 
Hie to thoſ&objections (+! % anos me! 

1336. DHE friends of the reformation alete, 1 
thing could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an 
unknown tongue, the word of God itſelf, and thus 
to coutiteract the will of heaven, which for the pur- 
poſe of univerſal ſalvation had publiſhed that ſalutary 
doctrine to all nations: That if this practice were 
not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was very groſs, 
and proved a conſciouſneſs that the gloſſes and-tra- 
ditions of the clergy ſtood in direct oppoſition to the 
original text dictated by Supreme Intelligence: 
That it was now neceſſary for the people, ſo long 
abuſed. by intereſted pretenſions, to ſee with their 
own eyes, and to examine whetlier the claims off the 
eccleſiaſties were founded on that charter which was 
owall hands acknowledged to be derived from hea- 

ven: And that as a ſpirit of reſeareh and cufibſity 

was happily revived, and men were now obliged to 
make a choice among the contending doctrines of 
Aitferent fects, che proper materials for deciſion, and 
above all, the holy ſcriptures; ſhould be ſet before 
them; and the revealed will of God, which the change 

f language had ſomewhat obſcured, 95 e ep by 

| TRE means revealed to mankind oO 1H 
IE favourers of the ancient religion 9 
on the other hand, that the pretence of makin „ . 
people ſee with their own eyes was a mere cheat, 

and was itfelf a very groſs artifice, by Which the 

new preachers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, 

and to ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors whomvthe - 
laws, whom ancient eſtabliſhments; whom heaven 

_ itleit; had appointed for their ſpiritual direction: 
20 bat the people were, by their ignorance, their 
ſtupidity, their neceſſary avocations,. totally un- 
qualified to chuſe their own principles; and it was 

d mockery to ſet materials before ee of which 
they es could not poſſibly _— any * uſe; That 


HAS ; even 
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even in ute 3 and in their tem HA * 
poral concerns, which lay more within the compaſs 
of human reaſon, the laws had in- a great meaſure 1546. 
deprived them of the right of private judgment. 
and had, happily for their own: and the public in- 
terbltz regulated their conduct and behaviour: 
That theological: queſtions were placed far beyond 
the ſphere of vulgar comprehenſion; and eceleſi- 
aſties themſelves, though aſſiſted by all the advan- 
tages of education; erudition, and an aſſiduous 
ſtudy of the ſcience, could not be fully aſſured of a 
juſt deciſion except by the promiſe made them in 
ſoeripture, that God would be ever preſent with his 
church, and that the gates of hell ſhould not prevail 
againſt her: That the groſs. errors adopted by the 
wiſeſt heathens proved how unfit men were to gropa 
their own way through this profound darkneſs; nor 
vould the ſcriptures, if truſted to every man's judg- 
ment, be able to remedy; on the contrary, they 
would much augment, thoſe fatal illuſions: That 
facred writ itſelf was involved in ſo much obſcurity, 
gave riſę to ſo many difficulties, contained ſo many 
appearing contradictions, that it was the moſt dan. 
gerous weapon that could be intruſted into the hands 
of the ignorant and, giddy-multitude : That the po- 
etical ſtyle in which a great part of it was compoſed, 
ati the ſame time that ĩt occaſioned uncertainty in'the 
ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was ſuf- 
fiaient to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby 
throw civil ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion: 
That a thouſand ſects muſt ariſe, which would pre- 
tend each of them to derive its tenets from the ſcrip= _ 
ture; and would be able, by ſpecious arguments, 
or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce filly 
women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the 
moſt monſtrous principles: And that if ever this 3 
diſorder, dangerous to the magiſtrate himſelf, re- 
we © remedy it muſt be from the tacit ac- 
1 e . quieſcence 
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n thapiſelves publiſh a tranflationz which would not be 
*, liable to thoſe objectionrrnGGÖÖ◻g◻gs. 
"I? x friends of the reformation alſerted;'thatino- 


thing could be more abſurd than to conceal, in an 


unknown tongue, the word of God itſelf, and thus 
to coutiteract the will of heaven, which for the pur- 


poſe of univerſal ſalvation had publiſhed: abr flu, 


doctrine to all nations: That if this practice were ä 
not very abſurd, the artifice at leaſt was very groſs, 


and proved a conſciouſneſs that the gloſſes and tra- 


ditions of the clergy ſtood in direct oppoſition to the 
original text dictated by Supreme Intelligence: 


That it was now neceſſary for the people, ſo long 


abuſed by intereſted pretenſions, to ſee with their 
own eyes, and to examine whether the claims of 'the 
eccleſiaſties were founded on that charter which was 
om all hands acknowledged to be derived from hea- 

ven: And that as a {pirit of reſearch and curioſity - 
was happily revived, and men were now obliged to 
make a choice among the contending doctrines of 


different ſects, che proper materials for deciſion, and 


above all, the. holy ſcriptures; ſhould: be ſet before 
them; and the revealed will of God;whichthe change - 
of language had ſomewhat obſcured, Hs: arge 12 55 
Fe means revealed to mankind.” 15067 oft 
Tx fayourers of the ancient religion mulnteined; 
on the other hand, that the pretence of ee ae the a 
people ſee with their own eyes was a mere c 
and was itfelf a very groſs artifice, by which N 
new preachers hoped to obtain the guidance of them, 


and to ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors Wwhem the 


1 laws; whom ancient eſtabliſhments; whom heaven 
_ itkeif, had appointed for their ſpiritual direction: 


'Uhar- the: people were, by their ignorance, their 


ſtupidity, their neceſſary avocations, totally un- 


qualified to chuſe their own principles; and it was 


d mockery to ſet materials before chem, of Which 


they es rho not poſſibly ranks any e uſe; That 
IF ALSD Even 
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even in tha affairs of common life, and in hols tems: CHA P. 
poral concerns, which lay more within the compass 
of human reaſon, the laws had in a great meaſure 1536. 
deprived them of the right of private judgment. 
and had, happily for abt own; and the public in- 
tereſt, regulated their conduct and behaviour: 
That theological queſtions were placed far beyond 
the ſphere of vulgar comprehenſion; and eceleſi- 
aſtics themſelves, though aſſiſted by all the advan» 
tages of education; erudition, and an- afſiduous 
ſtudy of the ſcience, could not be fully aſſured of a 
juſt deciſion; except by the promiſe made them in 
ſeripture, that God would be ever preſent with his. 
church, and that the gates of hell ſhould not prevail 
againſt her: That the groſs; errors adopted by the 
wiſeſt heathens proved how unfit men were to grope 
their own way through this profound darkneſs; nor 
would the ſeriptures, if truſted to every man's Judge 
ment, be able to remedy; on the contrary, t 
would much augment, thoſe fatal illuſions: That 2 
facred writ itſelf was involved in ſo much obſcurity, = I\ 
gave riſe to ſo many difficulties, contained ſo ma 
appearing contradictions, that it was the moſt dan 
gerous weapon that could be intruſted into the hands 
of the ignorant and, giddy multitude: That the po- 
etical ſtyle in which a great part of it was compoſed, . 
ati the ſame time that it occaſioned uncertainty in the 
ſenſe, by its multiplied tropes and figures, was ſuf- 
ficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and thereby 
throw civil ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion: 
That a thouſand ſects muſt ariſe, Which would pre- 
tend each of them to derive its tenets from the ſcrip- 
ture; and would be able, by! ſpecious arguments, 
or even without ſpecious arguments, to ſeduce ſill 
women and ignorant mechanics into a belief of the 
moſt monſtrous principles: And that if ever this 
diſorder, dangerous to the magiſtrate himſelf, re- 
ceived a remedy, it muſt be from the tacit ac- 
JJ . quieſcence 
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= XAT. guete of the people in ſome new authority; 
ad it was evidentliy better, without farther conteſt 
| rage or inquiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and 
therefore the more ſecure eſtablimments. 
ITkksx latter arguments, being more . 
to ecdlefiaſtical government, would probably have 
| prevailed i in the convocation, had it not been for the 
authority of Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other 
biſhops, who were ſuppoſed to ſpeak the king's 
ſenſe of the matter. A vote was paſſed for publiſn- 
ing a new tranſlation of the ſcriptures ; and in three 
years“ time the work was finiſfied and printed at 
Paris. This was deemed a great point gained by 
the reformers, and a conſiderable advancement of 
their cauſe. | Farther progreſs was ſoon! expedted;”- |: 
after ſuch important hiteelices Pq ORE 
Bur while the retainers to ther new religion were IF 
exulting in their proſperity, they met with a morti- 
flication wich ſeemed to blaſt all their hopes. 
75 'Their.” Patroneſs' Anne Boleyn poſſeſſed no longer 
the king's favour; and ſoon after loſt her life by 7700 
Diſgrace. - rage 'of that furious monarch. Henry had perſe- 5 
a. ered in hig love to this lady during fix years that 
ee of the divorce laſted; and the more 
- obſtites he met with to the gratification of his paſ- 
| ſiof; the more determined zeal did he exert in pur- 
ſurng his purpoſe. But the affection which da 
: ſubfiſted, and fill increaſed under difficulties; had © 
not long attained ſecure poſſeſſion of its object, hen 
it languiſhed from ſatiety; and the King's s heart was 
apparently eſtranged from his conſort. Anne's ene- 
. mies ſoon perceived the fatal change; and they were 
5 forward to widen the breach, when they found that 
they incurred no danger by interpoſing in thoſe de- 
licate concerns. She had been delivered of a dead 
ſon; and Henry's extreme fondneſs for male iſſue 
being thus for the preſent diſappointed, his temper, 
1 e and Tuperitious,” Was diſpoled ta 
. 17 make 
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1 . innocent mother ilar) for the miſ· CHAP.) 


fortune *. s. But the chief means which Anne's. ene-. 
mies employed to inflame, the Hog, againſt, ber, urs 
his jealouſy. tn i 3x... 1; 

. ANNz,- though. the appears. to have been. entirely. 


innocent, and even virtuous in her conduct, had a 


certain gaiety, if not levity of character, which 
threw her off her guard, and made her leſs circum- 


ſpect. than her. ſituation required. Her education 


in France rendered her the more prone to thoſe; 
freedoms; and it Was with difficulty ſhe conformed 
herſelf to that ſtrict ceremonial, practiſed in the; 
court of England. More vain than haughty, the; 
was pleaſed to ſee the influence of her beauty on all 
around her, and ſhe indulged herſelf in an eaſy 
familiarity with perſons. who were formerly her; 
cequals, and Sg: might. then, have pretended to her 
| diene 385 good-graces. .. Henry's dignity was 
| aded with theſe popular manners; and t ough 
the. loyer had been entirely blind, the huſband pof; 
ſeſſed but tog quick diſcernment and penetration. 


IIL inſtruments interpoſed, and put a malignant in- 


terpretation on the; harmleſs. berties of the queen: 
The viſeounteſs of Rocheford,, i in particular, Who 
Was married tothe queen's brother, but who lived n. 


bad terms with her ſiſtersin- law, inſinuated the moſt, . 
cruel nuplan into the king s mind; and as ſhe was. 


a woman; of, profligate character, the paid no regard 
either to truth or humanity in thoſe calumnies Which 
the. ſuggeſted. he pretended that her own huſband; 


was engaged in a criminal correſpondence. with, his... = 


ſiſter; and, not content with this imputation, ſhe - 
poiſoned every actio 
ſented each inſtance of, favour which ſhe conferred 


on any one as a token of affection. Henry Norris 
groom of the ſtole, Weſton; and Brenta ee e 5 
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the king's chamber, together with Mark Smeten 
of the chamber, were obſerved to poſſeſs 


: === much of the queen's friendſhip; and they ſerved her 
| with a zeal and attachment which, thotgh chiefly 


derived from atitude, might 4056 improbably be 

rere; with ſome mixture of tenderneſs for ſo ami- 
princeſs. / The king's jealouſy laid hold of the 
circumſtance; and finding no particular ob- 

2 on which it could faſten, it vented itfelf 8550 


ok on every one that came within the verge of its 


HAD Henry's jealouſy been ede 
Wang it might on a ſudden have proceeded to the 
moſt violent extremities, it would have been ſubject 
to many remorſes and contrarieties; and ' miphtray 
laſt have ſuffered omly to augment that affection on 
Which it was founded. But it was a more ſternsjea- 
louſy, foſtered entirely by pride: His Joe was tranſ. 
ferred to another object. Janez daughter of ſir John 

ymour, and maid of honour to the queen, a young 

lady of ſingular beauty and merit, had obtained an 
entire aſcendant over him; and he was determined 
to ſacriſice every thing to the gratification of this 
new appetite. Unlike to moſt monarchs, who judge 
lightly of the crime of gallantry, and who deem the 
young damſels of their court rather honoured” than 
diſgraced by their paſſion; hie ſeldom thought of any 
other attachment than that of marriage; and in 
order to attain this end, he underwent more diffi- 


culties, and committed greater crimes, than thoſe 


which he ſought to avoid by forming that legal con- 


nexion. And having thus entertained the deſign of 


„ 


1 May. 


raiſing his new miſtreſs to his bed and throne, he 
more willingly hearkened to every ſuggeſtion which 
threw any en e e of ork or Sn unfortunate 
Anne Boleyn. 011166: lch b 


+ Pas king's: jealouſy firſt: bee openiyr in a tilt- 


ing at Greenwich, where the queen happened todrop 
her handkerchief; an incident 1 alan hat 


| 99255 inter 
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ä intecpretagbiy: him as an inſtance of gallantry toſome CHA p. 
of her paramours b. He immediately retired from — 
the place; ; ſent orders to confinerher- to her cham- 

er ; arreſted Norris, Breretun, Weſton, and Sme- 
h, together with her brother Rocheford; and 
threw them into priſon. The queen, aſtoniſhetl at 
theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that hemeant 
only to try her; hut finding him in earneſt, 'heire- 
flected on his 'obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, ani ſhe 
prepared herſelf for that melancholy doom which 
was awaiting her. Next day ſhe was ſent to:the 
Tower; and on her way thither ſhe was informed of 
her ſuppaſed offences, 25 which ſhe had hitherto been 
ignorant: She made earneſt proteſtations of her in- 
nocence; and hen — the priſon ſhe felt 
on her knees, and prayed God:ſortothelp her; asthe 
was not guilty of the crime imputed to herd Her 
ſurpriſe: and: confufion threw her into hyſteriealdiſa 
orders; and in that ſituation the: ihprinht; thatirhe 
beſt proof of her innocence was to make an entire 
conteſſion, and ſhe revealed ſome indiſcretions ant 
levities which her ſimplicity had equally betrayecd her 
to commit and to avow. She owned that ſhe had 
once ralled Norris omhis delaying his marriage, and 
told him that he probably expected her hen ſhe 
- thanks be a widow: She had reproved Weſton, the 
ſaid, for his affection to a kinſwoman of hers, and 
his indifference towards his wife: But he told her 
that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his affection, 
far it was | herſelf: Upon which ſhe defied FIERY 
Sheaffirmed thatSmeton:had never been inher cham< 
ber but twice, when che played ontheharpſichord: But 
ſhe acknowledged that he een had the boldneſs 
to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. The king, in- | 
Read of being ſatisfied with the candourand ſincerity 1 
of her confeſſion, regarded theſe indiſcretions only as To 2 
7 prelades to Sete and more eee intimacies. fr 
jod i Ky HOT TL i 
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neficence o 
the c queen's temper had obliged during her profper- 
ous fortune, no one darft: interpoſe between her and 
the king's fury; and tlie perſon "whoſe advancement 
every breath had favoured; and every countenance = 
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had ſmiled upon, was now left neglected and aban- 


doned. Even her uncle the duke of Norfolk, pre. 


: ferring the connections of party to the ties of blood, 


was become her moſt dangerous enemy; and all the 8 
retainers to the catholic religion hoped that her death 
would terminate the king's quarrel with Rome, and 


leave him again to his dere and early bent, which 


had inclined him to maintain the moſt intimate union 
with the apoſtolic ſee,” Cranmer alone, of all the 
queen's adherents, fill retained his friendſhip for 
her; and, as faras the King's impetuoſity perm tted 
him, he endeavoured” to moderate, the'viotent prej Prag 
dices entertained againſt Sen HHH (is | 

"THz queen herſelf wrote ne a Wer From he 


Towers full of the moſt tender expoſtulations, | 


of the warmeſt proteſtations of innocence*,' "This 
letter had no influence on the unrelenting” mind'of 


Henry, who was determined to pave the way for his 


new marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. Norris, 


Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton, were tie but! no 


legal evidence was produced againſt them. I 
chief proof of their guilt confiſted in a hearſay Hay 
one lady Wingfield, who was dead. Smeton' was 
prevailed on, by the vain hopes of life; to confeſs 
criminal correſpondence withithe. queen; ; but even 
her enemies expected little drang from this con- 


feſſion; for they never dared to cnfront him with 


her; and he was immediately executed; as were alſo 
Brereton and Weſton. Norris had een much in 


the king's favour; and an offer of life was: 2 
Ferns if he would confeſs his crime, and; ac US 
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1 5 I hentai rejedted the 3 Ind 0 EY 
ſaid, that in his conſcience he believed ber entizely . 
guiltleſs: But for his part he could accuſe her of 
nothing, and he would rather die a e en 8 
Ka: calumniate, 45 21 perſon. Ol ou te, : 
| THE. queen: er. brother were trie Nat jury Her dz 
of 1 ulli of of the duke of Suffolk, the ma. 
quis of Exeter, t e earl of. Arundel, and twenty- 
three more: Their uncle the duke of Norfolk pre- 
ſided as high ſteward... Upon what prof or pre. 
tence the crime of inceſt was imputed: to them is 
unknown: The chief evidence, it is faid, amounted 
to no more than that Rocheford had been th .to 
lean on her bed before ſome. company. Part o 
charge againſt her was, that ſhe had. affirmed to 77 
' minions that the king never had her heart; and had 
laid to each of Fee that ſhe loved him better | 
than any perſon whatſoever: Which. was td zh Hau- 
den 995 the iſſue; begutten between ; the King and ber. 
By chis ſtrained interpretation her guilt was brought 
vi the ſtatute of the 25th of this reign.z;.in-which | 
ie declared criminal to throw any ſlander upon 

e king, queen, or their iſſue. Such palpable 
1 dities were 1 At that time admitted and they 
were regarded by the peers of England as a f 
reaſon for ſacriſicing an innocent queen to the cruelt 
of their. tyrant. Though unaſfiſted by counſel, ſhe 
defended herſelf with. preſence of. mind: and the 
ſpectators could not t0 to rbear pronouneing her en 3 
tirely innocent. Judgment, however, Was gien 
by the court, both againſt the queen and lord Roche- 
ford; and her verdict contained, that ſhe. thouldibe: 
burned or be geen at the king's-pleaſure.; When 
this dreadful ſentence. was pronounced {he was, not 
e but 10 75 up her hands to heaven ſaid, 
% Father] O Creator! thou wh art the way 
« the truth, and the life, thou knowelt that I have 
5 not deſerved this kate. ee türning to the 
a: JJ eos Form Judges, 
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Av. jud ade ther r pathetic declarations ef ber 
XXXI. innocence. e SSH SORTS 191 
1536. ' Haney, Ait  Gatiefied-writh thivertel vengeance, 
| Was reſolved entirely to annul his marriage with 

he ls Boleyn, -and-to:declare/her:iffuc-illegitimate/: 
He recalled to his memory, that a little after her 
| Appearance, in the Engliſh court ſome attachment 
had been acknowledged between her and the earl of 
Northumberland, then lord Piercy; and he no- 
queſtioned the nobleman with · regard to theſe engage- 
ments. Northumberland took an oath before the 
two archbiſhops, that no contract or promiſe ef 
marriage had ever paſſed between them: He re- 
ceived the ſacrament upon it, before the duke of 
Norfolk and others of the privy council; and this 
ſolemn act he en ee with the mot ſolemn 
Proteſtations of veracity n. The queen, however, 
Was ſhaken by menaces of executing the ſentence 
againſt her in its greateſt rigour, and was prevailed 
on to confeſs in court en. kawful impediment to 
her marriage with the king e. The affficted 
primate who ſat as judge thought himſelf 0 abliged 
by this confeſſion to pronounce. the marriage Ban . 
and invalid. Henry, in the tranſports of his fury, 
did not perceive that his proceedings were totally i in. 
conſiſtent, and that if her marriage were from the 
beginning invalld, the © could not eee wy” 
of adultery. | 
and execu- IHE n prepared for rulfariegthe Antler — 
tion. Which ſhe was ſentenced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to 
tbe king, and acknowledged the obligations which ſhe” : 
owed him, in thus uniformly continuing his endea- 
vours for her advancement: From a private gende. 5 
woman, ſhe ſaid, he had firſt made her a marchioneſs, 
then a queen, and now, ſince he could raiſe her no 
* in this world, me was Ry her boa im 4 


Hop 
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in heaven. .-Sherthew 
her innocence, and recommended her daughter to 
his care. Beforecthe Hrutéenant of the Tower, and 
all Who approached her; ſhe made the like declara- 
tions; and continued to behave herſelf. with her 
uſual: ſerenity; and even with cheerfulneſs. The 
%  executitner;? ſhe ſaid to the lieutenant, 8 


* hear, very expert; and my neck is very ſlender: py 


Upon Which tbe graſped it in her hand, and ſmiled; 


T ee e KEW — 
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When brought, however, to the ſcaffold, ſhe ſoftened 9th May. 


her:tone:a little with regard to her proteſtations of 
innocence. She probably reflected that the obſti- 


nacy or queen Catherine, and her oppoſition to the | 
N58 Able hack much alienated him from the lady 


Maryz Her own maternal concern, therefore, for 
Elizabethz preweiled in theſe laſt moments over that 
indignation. which the un nj ſentence by which ſhe 
ſuffered naturally excited in her. She faid that the” 
was game to die, as ſhe was fentenced by the laws 
She would accuſe none, nor ſay any thing of the 
ground upen Which ſhe was judged. She prayed 
— for the king; called him a moſt merciful: 


and gentle prince; and acknowledged that he had 


always been to her a good and gracious ſovereign; 
and if any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her 
cauſe, ſhe deſired him to judge the beſte. She was 

beheaded. by -thegexecutioner of Galaisg Who Was 


ſent for as more expert than any in England Here 


body was negligently thrown into a-common -chelt | 


of elm: tree, made tochold arrows 3 and-avas Buried | 


in the Tower eee DES HS fl 
Tn innocence of bis unfortunate qube h ciner 


reaſonably be called in queſtion; Henryhimfelf, in 


the violence of his rage, knew not Wit ti accuſe? 
as her lover g and though he imputed: guilt te her 


brother, and bur perfogs: more; he was 


prone e none of, chem. The W e i 


1 Bb 82 My 1 8. *. . 55 Da N 3s 
0 e Burnet, vol. i. p. 305. 
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CHAP. her conduct forbids us to aſcribe to her an abandoned 


XXXI. | 


1336. 4 


character, ſuch as is implied in the King's accuſa- 
tion: Had ſhe been ſo loſt to all prudence and ſenſe 
of ſhame, ſhe muſt have expoſed herſelf to detec- 
tion, and afforded her enemies ſome evidence againſt 
her. But the king made the moſt effectual apology 
for her, by marrying Jane Seymour. the very da 

after her execution ?. His , impatience ; to 1 


this new paſſion cauſed him to forget all regard to 
; decency ; ; and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a 
moment by the bloody cataſtrophe of a perſon who 


had fo long been the object of his moſt tender affec- 
tions. 3 

TIE lady Mary thought the death of her Wo | 
mother a proper opportunity for reconciling herſelf 
to the king, who, beſides other cauſes of diſguſt, had 


been offended with her on account of the part which 


the had taken in her mother's quarrel, Her. ad- 


7 ances were not, at firſt received; and Henry exacted 


gth June. 
A parlia- 
ment. 


from her ſome farther. proofs of ſubmiſſion. ; 
obedience: . He required this young princeſs, then 
ou twent 3 years of age, to adopt his theological 


tenets, fo ac nowledge his ſupremacy 7 to renounce 


the pope; and to own her mother s marriage to be 


unlawful and inceſtuous. Theſe points were of hard 
digeſtion with the princeſs ;. but after ſome, delays, 
and even refuſals, ſhe was at laſt prevailed on to 
Write a letter to her father*, containing her aſſent to 
the articles required of her: : Upon which ſhe was 


: received into favour. But notwithſtanding the re- 


turn of the king's affection to the iſſue of his firſt 
marriage, he diveſted not himſelf of kindneſs, to- 
wards the lady Elizabeth; and the new queen, who 
was bleſt with a fingnlar ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
diſcovered ſtrong proofs of attachment towards her. 

TRE trial and conviction of queen Anne, and the 


| fubſequent events, made it 8 for che king to 


5 Burnet, EY ib b. 20 „„ 9 ow 3 
8 . ſummon 
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ſummon a new parlament; and hie, here, in his CHAP. 
ſpeech, made a merit to his people, that, notwitl-. 
ſtanding the misfortunes attending his two former 1556. 
marriages, he had been induced for their good to 
venture on à third. The ſpeaker received is pro- 
feſſion with ſuitable gratitude; and he took thence , 
. occaſion to praiſe the king for his wonderful gifts of 
grace and nature: He compared him, for juſtice 
and prudence, to Solomon ; for ſtrength and forti- 
tude, to Sampſon ; and for beauty and comelineſs, to 
Abſalom. * The king very humbly replied, by the 
mouth of the chancellor, that he difavowed theſe 
praiſes; ſince, if he were really poſſeſſed of ſuch 
endowments, they were the gift of Almighty God 
only. Henry found that the parliament Was no leſs 
ſubmiffive in deeds than complaifant in their ex- 
preſſions, 'and that they would go the fame lengths 
as the former in gratifying even his moſt lawleſs 
patſions., His diyorce from Anne Boleyn was kati 
fied”; that queen and all her accomplices. were 
attainted;;' th ilſue of both his former marriages 
were declar m 


: 
# 


"2-2 © 


crown was ſettled, on the king's ifſue by Jane Sey- 
mour, or any ſabſequent wife; and in caſe he ſhould 
die without children, he was empowered, by his will 
or letters patent, to diſpoſe of the crown : An enor- 
mous authority, eſpecially when entruſted to a 
prince ſo violent and capricious in his humour. 
Whoever, being required, refuſed to anſwer upon 
bath to any article of this act of ſettlement, was 


* 


— 


declared to be 1 treaſon; and by this clauſe | 
oth oh DOIN PIES ß Ie I * i 
a ſpecies of political inquiſition was eſtabliſhed in 5 


A | 
The parliament, in annulling the king's marriage with Anzie 
Boleyn, gives this as a reaſon, -* For that his highneſs had choſen 
« to wife the excellent and virtuous lady Jane, who for her conve- 
 ©* nient years, excellent beauty, and pureneſs of fleſh and blood, 
would be apt, God willing, to conceive iſſue by his highneſs,” 
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Cc 1 A P, the kingdom, as well as the accuſations of en 


muitiplied to an unreaſonable degree. The king 
was alſo empowered to confer on any one, by his will 

ar letters patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties, or 
Fan kibes words which might have been extended to 
the dilmemberinꝶ of the kingdom, by the erection 


of principalities and independent juriſdictions. It 


* 


was: alſo, by another act, made treaſon to marry 
without. the king's: conſent, any princeſs related in 
the firſt degree to the crown. This act was occa- 

ſioned by the diſcovery of a deſign formed by Tho- 
mas Howard, brother of the duke of Norfolk, to 
elpouſe the lady Margaret Douglas, niece to 'the 


A © king, by his ſiſter the queen of Scots and the earl 


| jected to the penalty of a premunire; that is, 


cf Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, 
Was committed to the Tower. She recovered her 
liberty: ſoon: after; but he died in confinement. An 
aof attainder paſſed agen: this ſeſſion ol 
parkament, +. l 7 94 

ANOTHER acceſſion. 1 0 likewiſe, gained t6 the 


15 10 88 SOAK Firs 


| authority of the crown: The king, or any of bis 


fucceſſors, was empowered to repeal or annul, by 
letters patent, whatever act of parliament had been 
paſſed before he was four and twenty years of age. 
Whoever maintained the authority of the biſhop 0 
of Rome, by word or urit, or endeavoured in 
any manner to reſtore it in England, was ſub 
his : 
goods were forfeited; and he was put out ofithe | 
protection of law. And any perſon who poſſeſſed 
any office eccleſiaſtical or civil, or received any grant 
or charter from the crown, and yet refuſed to re- 
nounce the pope by oath, was declared to be guilty 
of treaſon. 
the ſtyle of So help me God, all ſainte, and the boly 
evangeliſts *. The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's 
diſgrace and death, had hoped that the door was 
opened to a reconciliation, 118 1 18 üg : 
0G a Hen. vill. Co 10. 275 = 

ſome. 


The renunciation preſcribed: runs in 
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a en to Henry: But this was the reception C W p. 


he met with. Henry was now become indifferent 


with regard to papal cenſures; and finding a great 


increaſe of authority, as well as of revenue, to accrue 
from his quarrel with Rome, he was determined to 


perſevere in his preſent meaſures. This parliament 
alſo, even more than any foregoing, convinced him 


how much he commanded the reſpect of his ſubjects, 
and what confidence he might repoſe. in them. 


Though the elections had been made on a ſudden; 
without any preparation or intrigue, the members 


1580 


diſcovered an unlimited arena en, to wow TOES | 


and government eig 

IHE extreme complaiſance of the convdcation 
Which ſat at the ſame time with the parliament, en- 
couraged him in his reſolution of breaking entirely 


A convo- 
cation. 


with the court of Rome. There was ſecretiy a great 


diviſion of ſentiments in the minds of this aflembly;z 


_ .andas the zeal of the reformers had been augmented 
by ſome late ſucceſſes, the reſentment of the catho- 
lics was no leſs excited by their fears and loſſes: But 


the authority of the king kept every one ſubmiſſive 


and ſilent; and the new. aſſumed prerogative, the 


ſupremacy, with whoſe limits no one was fully ac: 


quainted, reſtrained even the moſt furious move 


ments of theological rancour. Cromwel>prefided 


as. vicar-general;: and though the catholic party ex- 
pected that, on the fallof queen Anne, his authority 


would receive a great ſhock, they were ſurpriſed to 


find him ſtill maintain RK ſame credit as before. 
With the vicar-general concurred Cranmer the Pri- 


Barlow of St. David's. The oppoſite faction was 


mate, Latimer biſhop of Worceſter, Shaxton of _ 
Saliſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox of Hereford, 


headed by Lee archbiſhop of York, Stokeſſey biſhop | 


of London, Tonſtal of Durham, Gardiner: of Wins : 
cheſter, e wn of Wee be Lk ONS 1 


e 15 
5 : 0 Barnet, vol. i b. AT.” 
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CHAP: cheſter, / Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Carliſle, 


1536. 


The former party, by their oppoſition tothe pope, 
ſeconded the king's: ambition and love of power: 


The latter party, by maintaining the ancient theolo- 


gical tenets, were more conformable: to his ſpecula - 
dive principles: And both of them had alternately 
the advantage of gaining on his humour, by which he 
was more governed than by either of theſe motives. 
Tu church in general was averſe to the reforma - 
tion; and the lower houſe of convocation framedia 
liſt of opinions, in the whole ſiæty-ſeven, which they 
pronounced erronegus, a and which was a collection 
of principles, ſome held by the ancient Lollards, 


others by the modern proteſtants, or Goſpellers, as 


were ſometimes. called. Theſe opinions th 

FFC 
preamble of their'; repreſentations they di d 
the ſervile ſpirit by which they were governed. They 
ſaid, t that they intended not to do or f _ any 
*i:thing which might be unplkaſant f th 

whom they acknowledge their caponnetbaats and 
$f; whoſe commands they were reſol ved to obey re- 
„ mouncing the-pope's: uſurped authority, with all 
his laws and inventions, -nowiextinguihed:and 
gen aboliſhed; and addicting themſelves to Alnig 
God and his laws, and anten the ing ande che 


. laws made within this kingdom. 


IHE convocation came at aſt, after ſome debate, 


to decide articles of faith; and their tenets were of 


as motley a kind as the aſſembly. Itſelf; or rather as 


the king's ſyſtem of theology, by which they were 


reſolved entirely to ſquare their principles. They 
determined the ſtandard- of faith to conſiſt in the 


Scriptures and the three creeds, the Apoſtolie, Ni- 


cene, and Athanaſian; and this article as a ſignal 
victory to che reformers: Auricular confeſſion and 
Þ Ty Were ea en a doctrine agreeable to'the 
22903k4 Fat zcoodtld Tis; giga 155 911 criont 7 
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e No n mention was made of marriage} ex. CHAP, 


treme unction, confirmation, or holy orders, as 
ſacraments; and in this omiſſion the influence of the 
proteſtants appeared: The real preſence was aſſerted, 


conformably to the ancient doctrine: The terms of 
acceptance were eſtabliſned to be the merits of 


Chriſt, and the merey and good ene ge of God, 
ſuitably to thei new principles. 
So far the two ſects ſeem to we iade a fair par- 


tition, by alternately ſharing the ſeveral clauſes.” In 


framing the fubſequent articles, each of them ſeeins 
to haue thrown in its ingredient. The catholics 


prevailed in aſſerting, that the uſe of images W˖ruß 


warranted by Scripture, the proteſtants, in warning 
the people pganitlidolatty,: and the abuſe of theſe 


: ſenſible; repreſentations. The ancient faith was 


adopted in maintaining the expedience of praying to 


faints; the late innovations in rejecting” the peculiar 
patronage of ſaints to any trade, profeſſion, or 


5 courſe of action. The former rites of worſhip, the 
uſe of holy water, and the ceremonies practiſed on 


Aſh-wedneſday; 'oPalm-funday, : Good. friday, and 


other feſtivals, were ſtill maintained; but the new 
refinements; which made light of theſe inſtitutions, 
alſo adopted; hy the convocation's denying 

hy they had any immediate power of remitting 


fin, and by its afferting that their ſole merit 1 855 


fiſted in Promoting pious TO devout diſpoſitions 

thewmningsres mom bog: bite abob of 
Bor the article, with ae to purgatory, con- 
tains the moſt curious jargon, ambiguity, and heſi- 
tation, ariſing from the mixture of oppoſite tenets. 
It was to this purpoſe; „Since, according to due 
e order of charity, Andre book of Maccabees, and 
ce divers ancient authors, it is a very good and cha- 
#:ritable deed to pray for ſouls departed; and ſince 
«ſuch a practice has been maintained in the church 
* from the beginning; all biſhops and teachers 
das er inſtruct the 1 8 not to be grieved for 
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CRIES < the continuance of the ſame. But ſince the place 


15 


536. 


5 or them 
Tkkksz articles, when framed: by the convoca- 


*© here departed ſouls are retained, before they 
80 reach Paradiſe, A8 Well 48 the nature : "of their 
e pains, is left uncertain by [Scripture all ſuch 


ec queſtions are to be ſubmitted to God, to whoſe 
mercy it is meet and convenient to commend the 


de deceaſed, truſting that he accepteth our prayers 
)) 


tion, and corrected by the king, were ſubſcribed by | 


every member of that aſſembly; while, perhaps; 


neither there nor throughout the whole kingdom; 


could one man be found, except Henry himſelf; 
who had adopted preciſely theſe very doctrines and 


opinions. For, though there be not any contra! 


diction in the tenets above mentioned, ät had haps 


dened in England, as in all countries where factious 
diviſions have place; a certain creed was embraced 
by each party; few neuters were to be found; and 
theſe conſiſted only! of ſpeculative or whimſical peo. 
ple, of whom two perſons could ſcarcely be brought 


t an agreement in the ſame dogmas. The pro- 


teſtants all of them carried their oppoſition to Rome 
farther than thoſe articles: None of the catholics 
went To far: And the king, by being able to retain 
the nation in ſuch a delicate medium, diſplayed thie 
utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, of which 


any hiſtory furniſhes an example. To change the 
religion of a country, even when ſeconded by a . 


Party, is one of the moſt perilous enterpriſes which 


nuny ſovereign can attempt, and often proves the moſt 


deſtructive to royal authority. But Henry was able 
to ſet the political machine in that furious move. 


ment 0 and yet | regulate and even ſtop its career: 
He could ſay to it, Thus far ſhalt thou go, and no 
farther: And he made every vote of his parliament 


and convocation ſubſervient, not only to his intereſts 


* Collier, vol. ii, p. 122, & ſeq. Fuller. Burnet, vol. i. p. 215. 
. . de 5 To ie os 
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and 3 but cen to his reateſtid caprices; nay, CHAP, 
to his moſt refined and molt Icholaſlie ſubtilties. „558 


Tur concurrence of theſe two nhtional aſſemblies 1636, 5 


ſerved, no donbt, to increaſe the king's power over 

the people, and raiſed him to an authority more 
abſolute than any prince in a ſimple monarchy even 

by means of military force is ever able to attains 

But there are certain bounds beyond which the 
moſt flaviſn ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All 

the late innovations, particularly the diſſolution . 
the: ſmaller. monaſteries, and the imminent danger 

to which) all the reſt were expoſed:*,: had bred dif- 
content among the people, and hack diſpoſed them 

to revolt. The expelled monks, wandering about 

the country, excited both the piety and compaſſion 

of men; and as the ancient religion took: hold of 

the populace by powerful motives ſuited to Vulgar 
Capgeity, it was Able, OW. that it Was brought i into 
apparent hazard, to raiſe the» ſtrongeſt + zeal in its 
favour: MDiſcontents had even reached ſome of the Diſcon- 
nobility and gentry, Whoſe anceſtors had Founded tente . 
the monaſteries, and Who placed a vanity in thoſe ae | 
inſtitutions; as Welli as; reaped ſome benefit from 
them, by the proviſions: which they afforded them 

fox their younger children. The more ſuperſtitious 
Were intereſted for the ſouls of hein forefathers, 
which, they believed, muſt now: lie during many 
ages in the torments of purgatory, for Want af 
maſſes to relieve them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſ n 
pious inſtitutions fer the faults, real or pretended, 

of individuals. Even the moſt: moderate and rea- 
ſonable deemed it ſomewhat iniquitous, that men 
zh had been invited into a courſe of life by all wh 
laws human and divine Which prevailed in their 
country, ſhould be turned ot of their poſſeſſions, 

d 1 uctle e of hear future, ag ma 


See cl ] at the end of the volume. 
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CHAP. bribery | of the commiſſioners and others, employed 


—— in viſiting the monaſteries, intercepted much of the 


1536. 


: 


— A 


Profits reſulting from theſe- confiſcations, it tended 


. much to increaſe the general diſeontenet. 


Bur the people did not break into open fedition 


| All the complaints of the ſeeular clergy concurred 


with thofe of the regular. As Cromwel's perf 


Title acceptable to the eceleſiaſties; the 'authoritys 
which he exerciſed being ſo new, fo abſolute, ſo unli- 


mited, inſpired them with diſguſt and terror. Hepub- 


Hſhed, in the king's name, without the conſent either 
of parliament or convocation, an ordonance by which 
he retrenched many of the ancient holidays ; prohi- 
ited ſeveral ſuperſtitions gainful to the * fach 


as pilgrimages, images, reliques; - and even ordered 
the incumbents in the. pariſhes! to ſet apart à con- 


fiderable portion of their revenue for repairs, and 
for the ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their 
partſh.” The ſecular prieſts, finding themſelves thus 


135 reduced to a grievous fervitude, inſtilled into the 


Infarrec- 
tion, 


 Enbwledged him to be ſupren 
of En land ; but they complained of ſuppreſſing the 


ple thoſe diſcontents which they Bad long har. 
outedin their own boſom. 20750 hos lv 3g ht 


TH THe firſt riling was in Lincolnſhire, It was 


headed dy Dr. Mackrel, prior of Barlings, who was 
difgufſed Hke a mean mechanie, and who bore the 


name of captain Cobler. This tumultuary army 


amounted to above 20,000 men; but, notwith- 

ſanding their number, they ſhowed: tie diſpoſition 
of proceeding to extremities againſt the king, and 
Teemed ſtill overawed by his authority. They ac- 
e head of the church 


monaſteries, of evil counſellors, of pefſons mean 

Horn raiſed to dignity, of the danger to which the 
jewels and plate of their parochialichurches were ex. 
Poſed : Andi ANY See” the king to conſult che 
i 8 CCC > Tf pots, 
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nobility of cid the ts 6 ofatale © 121 A LB. 
ievances . Henry was little diſpoſed to entertain, 


8 apprehenſions of danger, eſpecially from a low mul. 5 36. 


titude, whom he deſpiſed. He ſent forces againſt 6m Ob. 
the rebels under the command of the duke of Suf- 
folk; and he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to 
their petition. There were ſome. gentry, whom 
the populace had conſtrained to take part with 
them, ave: who kept a ſecret e rreſpondence With 
Suffolk. - They informed him, that reſentment 
againſt the: king's reply was the chief cauſe which 
retained the malcontents in arms, and that a milder 
anſwer would probably ſuppreſs the rebellion. 

Henry had. levied: a great force at Landon, With 
which he was preparing to march againſt the rebels; 
and being ſo Well ſupported by power, he thought 

that, without loſing Bis dignity, he might now ſhow 
them! ſome- greater condeſcenſion. He ſent a new 
proclamation, requiring them to return to their 
dence, As wp Sagan of e This e 

add its e e populace was difj bc l 

keel and ſome of their leaders fell _ the 2 
king's hands, and were executed: The greater part 
of the multitude retired peaceably to their uſual 
occupations : A few of the more Obſtinate fled to 
the north, where they joined the cen that 
Vas raiſed ünfthefs Parts,, Ums novel 
Tur northern rebels, as they. were more nume. . 
rous, were alſo! on other accounts more formid- 
able than thoſe of Lincolnſhire; becauſe the people 
were there more aceuſtomed to arms, and becauſe 
of their vicinity to the Scots, who might make ad- 
W of theſe: diſorders. One Aſke, a gentleman, 
had taken the command of them, and he poſſeſſed 
the art of governing the populace. Their enter- 
priſe they called the Pilgrimage of Grace Some 
Flt e Pane in the N 1 0 their order, 
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carrying crofles in their hands: In their panners Was 


woven a crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice, 
and of the five wounds of Chriſt e: They wore on 
their ſleeve an emblem of the five 353 with the 
name of Jeſus wrought in the middle: They all 
took an oath, that they had entered into the pilgrim- 
age of grace from no other motive than their love 
to God, their care of the king's perſon and iſſue, 
their deſire of purifying the nobility, of driving baſe. 
born perſons. from about the king, of reſtoring the 


church, and of ſuppreſſing hereſy. Allured by theſe 


fair pretences, about 40, ooo men from the counties 


of Vork, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe northern 
provinces, flocked to their ſtandard; and their zeal, 


no leſs than their numbers, inſpired the Caurt; wirk 


. Aan benin 


TIE earl of S 8 Ls 5 3 1 


8 the king's ſervice, raiſed forces, though at firſt with 


out any commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the rebels. 
The earl of Cumberland repulſed | them from his 
caſtle of Skipton : Sir Ralph Evers defended Scar- | 

borow-caſtle: againſt them s: Courtney, marquis of 

Exeter, the king's couſin- german, obeyed orders 
from court, and levied troops. The earls of Hunt- 
ingdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his example. 
The rebels, however, prevailed i in taking both Hull 


and Vork: They had laid ſiege to Pomfret-caſtle, : | 


into which the archbiſhop of Vork and lord Darcy 
had thrown themſelves. It was ſoon ſurrendered: to 


them; and the prelate and nobleman, who: ſecretly 
| withed ſuccels to the inſurrection, ſeemed to yield to 


the force impoſed on them, and joined the rebels. 
- Tre duke of Norfolk was appointed general, of 


, he king's forces againſt the northern rebels; and as 


he headed the party. at court which ſupported the 
ancient religion, he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing 


- 15 favour. to the e which Ne) was ſent to op! 
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dee His prudent conduct, n ſeems to GA 14 : 
acquit him of this imputation. He encamped near. XX 


Doncaſter, together with the earl of Shrewſbury: 15 
and as his army was ſmall, ſcarcely” exceeding five 
thouſand men, he made choice of a poſt where he 
had a river in front, the ford of which he purpoſed 


to defend againſt the rebels. They had intended to 


attack him in the morning; but during the night 
there fell ſuch violent rains as rendered the river 
utterly impaſſable and Norfolk wiſely laid hold 


of the opportunity to enter into treaty: with them. 


In order to open the door for negotiation, the 
lent them a herald; whom 3 their leader, res 
| With great ceremony; he himſelf fitting in 
a chaif' of ſtate, with the archi of York on-one 
hand, 2 
that two gentlemen" 
with propoſals from the rebels; and Henry purpoſe 

delahed giving an anſwer, and allured them with 
hopes of entire ſatisfaction, in expectation that nel 


| cellity would ſoon” oblige! them to diſperſe them 


ſelves Being informed that his artifice had in 
great meaſurè ſucceeded, he required them inſtantly. 
to lay down'their arms, and ſubmit to mercy; pro- 
miſing a pardon to all except ſix whom he named, 
and four whom he reſerved to himfelf the power rot 
naming. But though the greater part of the febels 


had gone home for want of ſubſiſtence, they had 
entered into the moſt ſolemn. engagements to return 
to 1 ſtandards, in caſe the king's anſwer ſhould 


not prove ſatisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon 


found himſelf in the fame difficulty: as before; ant 


be opened again a negotiation with the leaders of the 
multitude! He engaged them to ſend three hundred 
perſons to Doneaſter, with propolals for an accom 
_ modation; and he hoped, by intrigue and ſeparate 
intereſts, to throw diſſenſion among fo great a num 
ber. Aﬀee himſelf had intended to be one of the 
„ and le ee ee for his ne 


d lord ty on the other. It was agreed 
ould be diſpatched to the 110 
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as to put him in pledge for ſuch a villain. The de-. 
mands of the rebels were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk 
rejected them; and they prepared again to decide 
the conteſt by arms. They were as formidable as 
ever, both by their numbers and ſpirit; and, not- 
+ withſtanding the ſmall river which lay between them 
and the royal army, Norfolk had great reaſon to 
dread the effects of their fury. But while they were 
preparing to paſs the ford, rain fell a ſecond time in 
fuch abundance, as made it impracticable for them 
to execute their deſign; and the populace, partly 
reduced to neceſſity by want of proviſions, partly 
ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus again diſap- 
pointed by the ſame accident, ſuddenly diſperſed 
themſelves. The duke of Norfolk, who! had: re- 
_ ceived powers for that end, forwarded the diſperſion 
by the promiſe of a general amneſty; and the king 
ratified this act of clemency. He publiſhed; how. 
ever, a manifeſto againſt the rebels, and an anſwer 
to their complaints; in Which he employed a very 
lofty: ſtyle, ſuited to ſo haughty a monarch! He 
told them, that they ought no more to pretend 
giving a judgment with regard to government, than 
à blind man with regard to colours: “ And we;? he 
added, with our whole council, think it right 
<« ſtrange that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert 
5 folk, do take upon you to appoint us, Who be 
6 meet or not for our council.“ llt ne 4 
As this pacification was not likely to be of long 
continuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army 
together, and to march into the northern parts, in 
order to exact a general ſubmiſſion. Lord Darcy, 
as well as Aſke, was ſent for to court; and the 
former, upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was 
thrown into priſon. Every place was full of jealouſy 
and complaints. A new inſurrection broke out, 
headed by Muſgrave and Tilby; and the rebels 
2 8 * beſieged 


©. SF e e, 


| beſieged Carliſle with 8000 men. 45 Being repulſed en A 2 | 


by that city, 5 they were encountered in their retreat 
by Norfolk, who put them to flight; and having 
made priſoners of all their officers except Muſgrave, 
who eſcaped, he inſtantly put them to death by 
martial law, to the number of ſeventy perſons. An 
attempt made by ſir Francis Bigot and Halam, to 
ſurpriſe Hull, met with no better ſucceſs; and fe- 
veral other riſings were ſuppreſſed by the vigilance 


of Norfolk. The king, enraged by theſe mul- 


2175. 


tiplied reyolts, was determined not to adhere to the 
general pardon which he had granted; and from a 
movement of his uſual violence, he made the inno- 


from his maſter, 1 


in the puniſhment of offenders. Beſides Aſke, 


wherever he thought proper executed martial law 


leader of the firſt inſurrection, ſir Robert Conſtable, 
ſir John Bulmer, fir Thomas Piercy, fir. Stephen 


Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, William Lumley, 


and many others, were thrown into priſon; and moſt 


of them Were condemned and executed. : 7 Lord 


Huſſey was found Suh, as an accomplice in the 
inſurrection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at 
Lincoln. Lord Darcey, though he pleaded com- 
pulſion, and appealed for his juſtification to a long 
life ſpent in the ſervice. of the crown; was beheaded 


on Fower-hill. Before his execution, he accuſed 


Norfolk of having ſecretly encouraged the rebels 


but Henry 5 either ſenſible of that nobleman's fer- 
vices, and convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to 
offend one of ſuch extenſive power and great capa · 
city, rejected the information. Being now. ſatiated 
with puniſhing the rebels, he publiſhed anew a gene- 


ral pardon, to Which he faithfully adhered ©;//and he 


erected by patent a court of juſtice at York, for 


deciding lawſuits in the northern counties: A de- 


; , - Ss - 
mand which had been made by the rebels. 
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Soox after this proſperous ſaccels, an event. haps 


pened which crowned: Henry's: joy, the birth of a 


ſon, who was baptiſed by the name of Edward. 


Vet was not his Happines $ without allay: The queen 
died two days after. But a ſon had ſo long been 
ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was now become 
ſo neceſſary, in order to prevent diſputes with re- 
gard to the ſucceſhon, after the acts declaring the 
two princeſſes illegitimate, that the king's affliction 


was drowned in his joy, and he exprefſed great 


ſatisfaction on the occaſion. The prince, not ſiæ 


days old, was created prince of Wales, duke of 


Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. Sir Edward Sey- 


mour, the queen's brother, formerly made lord 


1538. 


Beauchamp, was raiſed to the dignity of earl of 
Hertford. Sir William Fitz- Williams, high ad- 
miral, was created earl of Southampton; ſir Wil. 


liam Paulet, lord St. Faun ſir ohn Ruſlel, lord 


Ruſſel. 5 TE 
TRE ſuppreſſion of. thei bios Au 25 pirch 
4 a ſon, as they confirmed Henry's authority at 
home, increaſed his conſideration among foreign 
princes, and made his alliance be courted* by alt 
parties. He maintained, however, a neutrality in 


the wars, which were carried on wüth various ſue- | 


P * - 4 


ceſs, and without any deciſive event, between 
Charles and Francis; and though inclined more to 
fayour the latter, he determined not to incur, with- 
out neceſſity, either hazard or expence on his 
account, A. truce, concluded about this time be- 
tween. theſe potentates, and afterwards: prolonged 


for ten years, freed him from all anxiety on account 


of, his ally, and re. eſtabliſhed the: e illity © 

Europe. Wi 3051 
HEN RV okra deſirous of cementing. a union 

with the German proteſtants; and for that purpoſe 


i 5 {8 ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congreſs which N 


. strype, vol. ii. p. . 
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eld wa r as ick; but engen e ws CH. 
zrogreſs in His negotiation ces withed to . 
ktiow what wert ne articles in their confeſſion which "I 
Henry diſliked; and they ſent new ambaffadlors to 
him, who had orders botli to negotiate and to diſpute, 
They endeavoured to convince the king that he was 
gulf a miſtake in admitiiſtering the euchariſt in 
d only, in allowing private maſſes, and in 
requiring the celibac * ber clergy k. Henry 8 8 
by no means acknowledge any error in theſe par- 
ticulars; and was di 15 iy they ſhould Pretend 
to preſcribe rules to fo great a monarch and theo- 
He found e and fyllogiſms enow: 
to defend his cauſe; 2nd he difmiſſed the Anda 
without coming to any voncluſion. Jealous alſo leſt 
_ own ſubjetts ſhould becoine ſuch theologians as 
i is tenets, he uſed great precaiition in 
publiſhing that tranſlation of the ſcripture which was 
ed this year. He would only allow a copy 
it to be depoſited in ſome pariſh churches, Where it ; \ 
was fixed —— chain: And he took care to inform = 
the people by proclamation, That this indulgence 
Was not fect of his duty, but of his goodneſy' 
& and his liberality to them; who therefore ſhould” 
« uſe it moderately,” for the increaſe of virtue, not 
& of ſtrife And he ordered that nd man ſhould read 
« the Bible aloud; ſb as to diſturb the prieſt white 
c he ſang muſs, nor preſume to expound do 5 
© places Vicht he from the learned. In this 
meaſure; as in the reſt; he ſtill halted half w be. 
tween the catholics andthe proteſtants:' - 3 
Trizur was oily one particular iti Ach Kere; | | 
was quite deciſive; becaufe he was there impelled b7 
his avarice, or, more properly ſpeaking, his rapacity, 
 theconfequenceof his profuſton: This meaſure was, 
dhe ie edi Eh of the monuſteries. The preſent” 1105 of the > 
_ _ greater 
. monaſ- 
al Colter vol. ii. p. 145. From the can. Lib. Cleopatra, t 5. dene. 
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” between, the caſe of nuns and that of friars 3 


4 was POST TE much blame. The HER «pk all; « nks, 


5 5 great intereſt was made to preſerve 4 ſome 
convents of women, who, as they lived in the; 


that their houſes ſhou 


find e or r feign one. The abbots and MINE mo 
the danger to which they were expoſed ; and having 


learned, by the example of the leſſer 53 | 


that nothing could. withſtand, the king's, will, they 
were moſt of them induced, in expectation of e 
treatment, to make a voluntary reſignation of their 
houfes. Where promiſes failed of effect, menaces, 
and Even. extreme ory Sts were employes and as 


1 


3 3 by the court th. 2 view to .this. 
event, the king's intentions were the . dee 
effected. Some allo, having ſecretly. embraced. 


the doctrine of the reformation, were glad to be 


freed from their yows ;- and on the whole, the deſign 
was conducted With ſuch ſuccels, that in leſs than 


two years the king had ot en of all the. mor 
POS: revenues. a 


5 © ; 171 {5 * K 


N. ſeveral places, 1 in the county = 


icreproachable manner, 155 merited, i it was thought, 


d. be ſaved from the os 
deſtruction *. 'here appeared alfo, great di 98 


one inſtitution might be laudable, while the 
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| 9 ublic; and none of them ae! want employment i 
fuited tb His ſtation and capacity. 


 fathily who failed of a ſettlement in the marriage 


But a woman of 


ſtate, an accident to which ſuch perſons were more 


liable than women of lower ſtation, had really no 
rank which ſhe properly filled; and a convent was a 
retreat both honourable and agreeable, from the in- 


utility and often want which attended her ſituation: 


But the king was determined to aboliſh monaſteries 
of every denomination; and probably thought that 
theſe aneient eſtabliſhments would be the ſooner for- 
gotten, if no remains of them of any kind were al 


lowed to ſubſiſt in the kingdom, © 
Tur better to reconcile the people to His! great 


innovation, ſtories were propagated of the deteſtable 
lives of the friars in many of the convents; and great 


care was taken todefame'thoſe whom” the court had 


determined to ruin. The reliques alfo, and othler 
ſuperſtitions, which had fo long been the object of the 
people's veneration, were expoſed to their ridicule; 


he the religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on exterior 
ob eber and ſenſible objecks, was encouraged in 


this ned direction. It is needleſs to be prolix in an 


enumeration of particulars: Proteſtant "hiſtorians 
mention on this vecafion, with great triumph, che 
ſacted repoſitories of convents; the pairings of St. 


Edmond's toes; ſome of the eoals chat at roaſted St. 
Laurence; the gs of the Virgin ſhewn in eleven 


+79 
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ſeveral” places ; F two or three heads of St. Urſula 


terbu 


the felt of St. Meins of Lancaſter,” an infallible 
cure for the headiach; part of St. Thomas of Can- 
s ſhirt, much reverenced by big-belhied wo- g 
men; ſome reliques, an excellent preventive againſt” 
rain; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But ſuch 


fooleries, as "they are to be found in all ages and 


nations, and even took place during the moſt refined 
Periods of antiquity, form no particular or violent 
RN in to th catholic religion. ” 
Na” THERE 
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Tua were alſo diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſcos 
vered, inthe monaſteries, ſome impoſtures of a more 


artificial nature. At Hales in the county of Glouceſ« 


ter there had been ſhown, during ſeveral ages, the 


blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem ;. and it is 


_ eaſy. to imagine the veneration with which ſuch a 


relique was regarded. A. miraculous circumſtance 


alſo attended this miraculous relique; the ſacred 
blood was not viſible to any one in mortal ſin, even 


when ſet before him; and till he had performed good 


works ſufficient for his abſolution, it would not deigg 


to diſcover itſelf to him. At the diſſolution of the 
monaſtery the whole contrivance was detected, Two 
of the monks who were let into the ſecret had taken 
the blood of a duck, which they: r every 


week: They put it in a phial, one de of ore 
eonſiſted of thin and tranſparent cryſtal, the other 


of thick and opaque. When any rich pilgrim 
arrived, the oy were ſure. to:ſhow/ him the dark ſide 
of the phial⸗ till maſſes and offerings had expiated 


his offences; and then finding his money, or pa - 


F eee ee made him 
| happy by turning-the Phi . F 


A MIRACULOUS crucifix had bool kept: at Boxley 
in Kent, and bore the appellation of the Road of 


Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image 


moved on the approach of its votaries. Hiliey 


biſhop of e broke the erucifix-at St. Paul's 
eroſs, and ſhowed: to the whole people the ſprings | 
and wheels: by which it had been ſecretly moved. A 

great wooden idol revered in Wales, called Darvel 


Gatherin, was | brought to London, and cut in 


pieces: And by a cruel refinement in vengeance it 


was employed as fuel to burn friar Foreſt *, Wwhe was 
puniſhed for denying the ſupremacy, and for ſome 


pretended bereſies. af finger of St. as nen 


1 Herbert, p. 4315 432. ' Stowe, p. . . 
* Goodwin s Annals, Stowe, 5.5 575+ Herbert, Baker, 3, p- .at. 
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nnn ſilver, had been — by a egg 


convent for à debt of forty pounds; but as the 
king's commiſſioners refuſed to bete Gebe. 2 
made themſelves merry with en of credite 

account of his pled | 


I 5 4 


Bur of all the i in modi ab ancient „ 


no one was ſo zealouſty deſtroyed as the ſhrine. of 
Thomas a Becket, commoniy called St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. This ſaint owed his canonization 
to the zealous defence which he had made for cleris 


eal privileges; and on that account alſo the monks 


had extremely encou the devotion of pilgrims 


ages towards his tomb; : and numberleſs were the 


miracles which they pretended. his reliques wrought 
in favour” of his devout votaries. They raiſed his 
body once a year; and the day on which this cere- 
mony was per formed, which was called the day of 
his tranſlation, was a general holiday: Every fiftieth 
year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, 
which laſted fifteen days: Plenary indulgences were 


then granted to all that viſited his: tomb; and a 
have been regiſtered at 


hundred thoufand pilgrims 
a time in Canterbury. 9 Wii devotion towards him 
had quite effaced in that place the adoration af the 
Deity; nay, even that of the Virgin. At God's 
altar; for inſtance, there were offered in one year 
three pounds two ng and fix pence; at the 


Virgin's, fixty-three pounds five ſhillings and fix | 


_ pence; at St..'Fhomas's, eight hundred and thirty- 
two pounds twelve ſhillings and three pence. - But 
next year the difproportion was ſtill greater: Fhere 
was not a penny offered at God's altar; the Virgin's 


gained only four pounds one ſhilling and eight pence; 


bur St. Thomas had got, for his ſtare, nine hundred 
and fifty-four pounds fix ſhillings and three pence 
Lewis VIE of France e had made No ror” this 


e Buint vol. A. b. 24. 8 
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culous tomb, and had beſtowed on the ſhrine: 4 
DH. jewel, eſteemed. the richeſt in Chriſtendom. It is 


evident how obnoxious to Henry a ſaint of this cha- 
racter muſt appear, and how contrary to all his pro. 
jects for degrading the authority of the court of 
Rome.” He not only pillaged the rich ſhrine dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas: He made the ſaint himſelf be 


cited to appear in court, and be tried and condemned 


as a traitor: He ordered his name to be ſtruck out 
of the calendar; the office for his feſtival to be ex- 


punged from all breviaries; his bones to be e e 


and the aſhes to be thrown in the air. 


Om the whole, the king at different en ag. 


preſſed ſix hundred and forty-five: monaſteries 2 


| which twenty-eight had abbots that enjoyed a ſeat in 


parliament. Ninety colleges were demoliſned in ſe- 
veral counties; two thouſand three hundred and 
ſeventy- four chantries and free chapels: A hundred 
and ten hoſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe 


8 | eſtabliſhments amounted to one hundred and ſixty- 


one thouſand one hundred pounds w. It is worthy 


of obſervation, that all the lands and poſſeſſions and 


revenue of England had a little before this period 


been rated at four millions a year; ſo that the reve- 
nues of the monks, even comprehending the leſſer 


5 monaſteries, did not exceed the twentieth part of the 
national income: A ſum vaſtly inferior to what is 


commonly apprehended. The lands belonging to 


the convents were uſually let at very low rent; and 
the farmers, who regarded themſelves as a ſpecies of 
proprietors, took alw ta he care to rene thou leaſes 


e they expired? . edt ac att, - 
GAH murmurs were e ms 88 on 


| oe eee of theſe violences; and men much queſtioned 
whether priors and monks, who were only truſtees 


or tenants for life, could, by any deed, IN vo- 


m Lord Herbert, Camden, Speed Te 1 4. 
n See note [I] at the end of the — 9 = 
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luntary, transfer to the king the entire property of 


their eſtates. In order to reconcile the people to 
ſuch mighty innovations, they were told that the 
king would never thenceforth have occaſion. to levy 
taxes, but would 'be able, from the abbey lands 
alone, to bear during war as well as peace the whole 
charges of government. While ſuch topics were 
employed to appeaſe the e e Henry took an 
effectual method of intereſting the nobility and gen- 


try in the ſucceſs of his meaſures?: He either made 
a gift of the revenues of convents to his favourites 


and courtiers, or ſold them at low prices, or ex- 
changed them for other lands onverydiladyantageous 
terms, He was ſo profuſe in theſe liberalities, that 
he is ſaid to have given a woman the whole revenue 
of a convent; as a reward for making a eas 

which happened to gratify his palate a. He al 

ſettled penſions on the abbots and priors, proper 
"tioned to their former revenues or to their merits; 
and gave each monk a yearly penſion of eight marks: 


He erected ſix new biſhoprics, Weſtminſter, Oxford, 


Peterborow, Briſtol, Cheſter, and Glouceſter; of 
which five ſubſiſt at this day: And by all theſe 
means of expence and diſſipation the profit which 
the king reaped by the ſeizure of church lands fell 


much ſhort of vulgar opinion. As the ruin of eon - | 
vents had been foreſeen ſome years before it hap- 
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| pened, the monks had taken care to ſecrete moſt f - 


their ſtock, furniture, and plate; ſo that the ſpoils 
of the great monaſteries bore not in theſe welpe 
any proportion to thoſe of the leſſer. 


ESIDE the lands poſſeſſed by the monaſteries; the 


| cs clergy enjoyed a confiderable part of the be- 


nefices of England, and of the tythes annexed to 


them; and theſe were alſo at this time transferred 


to the crown, and TREE MEANS paſſed into the bands | 


o Coke's 4th Inſt. fol.44. 'F  Dugtale $  Warwickſire,p $00. 
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EPA: of laymen ; An 0 ohichs man 3 church- 
Ds 5: regarded as the moſt criminal ſacrile Tan, 
Wb ,” monks were formerly much at;theireaſe in 


ceived at 
that court, who had fo, long kept the world in ſub- 


and enjoyed revenues which exceeded the r prey | 
and ſtated expence of the 1 We read of the 


abbey of Chertſey in Surrey, which poſſeſſed 744 
pounds a year, though it contained only-fourteen 


monks : That of Furneſe in the county af Lincoln 


Was valued at 960 pounds à year, and contained 


about thirty r. In order to diflipate their revenues, 


and ſupport popularity, the monks lived in a hoſpi- 
table manner; and beſides the poor maintained from 


their offals, there were many decayed gentlemen, 
who paſſed their lives in travelling from convent to 
convent, ng, were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables of 


the friars, By this hoſpitality, as much as by their 


own inactixity, did the convents prove nurſeries of 
idleneſs ; „ but the king, not to give offence by tao 
ſudden an, innovation, bound the new-proprietors of 
abbey. lands, to ſupport the. ancient hoſpitality. But 
this engagement was fulfilled ET: fem places, and 


for a very ſhort time. 1 89 


Ir is eaſy to imagine the l with which 
the Amgen ce of all theſe. acts of violence was re: 
ome ; ; and how much the eccleſiaſtics of 


jecl ion by high ſounding epithets, and by holy exe- 


erations, would now vent their rhetaric againſt the 


character and conduct of Henry, The pope was at 


laſt incited to publiſh the bull Which had been paſſed 
againſt that monarch; and in a public manner he 


del ivered over his foul to. the devil,and tis dominiong 


to. the firſt invader... Libels were diſperſed; in which 


: he: was ane w compared to the moſt furious perſecutorg 


in antiquity ; ; and the preference was now. given to 
their ſide: He had declared war with the dead, whom 


5 ihe] e themſelves reſpeded ; Was at OHA 8 


* Burnet, vol. i. a. 257 7 
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ing wi b 1 and had engaged in ne e c 1 


mity with che whole hoſt of ant and angels. Above 
all, he was often reproached with his reſemblance 
to the emperor Julian, whom it was ſaid he imi- 
tated in his -apoſtacy and learning, though he fell 
ſhort of him in morals. Henry could diſtinguiſh 


2 


in ſome of theſe libels the ſtyle 5 animoſity of his 


kinſman Pole; and he was thence incited to vent 
his 8 gy poſſible expedient on that famous 
cardin 803 CSP 

RomAI de la Pole, or Re ginald Pole, was 
deforrided: from the royal family. being fourth fon 


of the counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of 


Clarence. He gave, in early youth, indications of 
that fine genius and generous diſpoſition by which 
during his Whole life he was fo much difiinguithed; 

and Henry, having conceived great friendſhip for 
him, intended to raiſe him to the higheſt Seck 


Cardinal 
Pole. | 


aſtical dignities; and, as a pledge of future favours, 5 


N on him the deanery of Exeter *, the 


better to ſupport him in his education. Pole was 


_ carrying on his ſtudies in the univerſity of Paris at 
te timè when the king ſolicited the ge of that 

learned body in favour of his divorce; but though 
applied to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking 
any part in the affair. Henry bore this neglect with 


more temper than was natural to him; and he ap- 


ed unwilling, on that account, to renounce all 

Rien dſhip with a perſon whoſe virtues and talents 
he hoped would prove uſeful as well as ornamental 
to his court and kingdom. He allowed him ſtill to 


offefs/ his deanery, and gave him permiſſion to finiſh | 


is ſtudies at Padua: He even paid him ſome court, 


in order to bring him into his meaſures; and Warn 
to him while in that univerſity, e bl to 
his opinion freely with regard to the wi 


taken in England for aboliſhing the papal authority. 
s Goodwin's Annals, 


5 
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Pole had now contracted an intimate friendſhip with 
all perſons eminent for dignity or merit in Italy, Sa. 
dolet, Bembo, and other revivers of true taſte and 
learning; and he was moved by theſe connections, 
as well as by religious zeal, to forget in ſome re. 
ſpect the duty which he owed to Henry, his bene- 
factor and his ſovereign. He replied, by writing A 
Ireati(e! of the unity of the church; in which he in- 
veighed againſt the kai I ſupremacy; his divorce, 
Ks ſecond marriage; and he even exhorted the em- 
rar to revenge on him the injury: done to the Im- 
bend family, and to the catholic) cauſe. Henry, 
though provoked beyond meaſure at this oütrage, 
diſſembled his reſentment; and he ſent a meſſage 
to Pole, deſiring him to return to England, in or- 
der to explain certain paſſages in his book, which he 
found ſomewhat obſcure and difficult. Pole Was on 


his guard againſt this inſidious invitation; Was 
determined to remain in n where he'w was: uni- 


| 8 beloved. 1 


TEE pope and SORE hog themſelves obliged 
to provide for a man of Pole's eminence: and dig- 
nity, who in ſupport of their cauſe had ſacrificed all 
his pretenſions to fortune in his own country. He 
was created a cardinal; and though he took not 


| higher orders than thoſs of a deacon, he was ſent 


legate into Flanders about the year 1536 *. Henry 


was ſenſible that Pole's chief intention, in chuſi 


that empl Carr was to foment the mutinous dif- 
poſition of the Engliſh catholics; and he therefore 
remonſtrated in 15 vigorous a manner with the 
5 ep of Hungary, - regent of the Low Countries, 
at ſhe diſmiſſed the legate without allowing him 


b to exerciſe his functions. The enmity which he 


bore to Pole was now as open as it was violent; 


and the cardinal on his part kept no farther mea- 


Jures in his 1 intrigues againſt Henry. He is even 


1 Herbert, ; LE 


. * 7 
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off marriage with the lady Mary; and the king 
was every day more alarmed by informations whic 
he received of the correſpondence maintained in 


England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of 


Exeter, had entered into a conſpiracy with him; ſir 
Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Abergavenny 
ſir Nicholas Carew, maſter of horſe and Endghe d of 
the garter; Henry de la Pole, lord Montacute; and 
ſir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardinal. 
Theſe perſons were indicted and tried and convicted 
before lord Audley, who preſided in the trial as 
high ſteward: They were all executed except fir 
Geoffrey de la Pole, who was 1 and he 
owed this grace to his having firſt carried to the 
king ſecret intelligence of — conſpiracy. We 


know little concerning the juſtice or iniquity of the 


ſentence pronounced againſt theſe men: We only 
| know, that the condemnation of a man who was-at 
that time proſecuted by the court forms no pre- 


ſumption of his "guilt 3; though, as no hiſtorian of - 
credit mentions in the preſent caſe any complaint 


occaſioned by theſe trials, we may preſume that ſuf- 
ficient evidence was produced 1 os mee 
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"Law of the Six artichks——Proctamations made 
equal to laren Settlement of the Huecęſft 70 
Tap Ou project of. marriage He marries Anne 
leves—— He diſlikes BOY A © parliament 

| 11 of Cromwel——His execution K ing's 
- divorce from Anne of Cleves— -His marriage 
"ith Catherine Heward— State of 4 In 
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HE 1 roug ok band of Henry ſeemed heh, ary 
for irs afunder thoſe bands by which the 
ancient Auen had faſtened itſelf on the K 

dom; and though, after renouncing the pope's: — 
premacy, and ſuppreſſing monaſteries, -moſt of the 
political ends of reformation were already attained, 
few people expected that he would ſtop at thoſe in- 
novations. The ſpirit of oppoſition, it was thought, 
would carry him to the utmoſt extremities againſt 
the church of Rome, and lead him to declare war 
againſt the whole doctrine and worſſip, as well as 
diſcipline, of that mighty hierarchy. He had for- 
merly appealed from the pope to a general council; 
but now, when a general council was ſummoned to 
meet at Mantua, he previouſly renounced all ſub- 
miſſion to it, as ſummoned by the pope, and lying 
entirely under ſubjection to that ſpiritual uſurper. 
He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the 
like purpoſe; and he had preſcribed to them many 
| OP deviations from een tenets and practices. 
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carry him on in this courſe; and while queen Jane - 
lived, who favoured- the reformers; he had, by 
means of her inſinuation and addreſs, been ſucceſl- 
ful in his endeavours. - After her death Gardiner, 
who was returned from his embaſly to France, kept 
the king more in ſuſpenſe z and, by feigning an 


189 * 


Cranmer took 3 * every opportunity to * X AP ' 


1235 


unlimited ſubmiſſion to his will, Was frequently. able . 
to guide him to his own: purpoſes. "Fox-bilkap.of T7 


Hereford had ſupported: Cranmer in his ſchemes for 
2 more thorough reformation; but his death had 
made way. for the promotion of Bonner, who, though 


he had hitherto ſeemed a furious enemy to the court 
of Rome, was determined to ſacriſice every: thing to 
preſent intereſt, and had joined the confederacy of 


Gardiner, and the partiſans of the old religion. 


Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had ſecretly en- 
tered into meaſures with the pope, and even with the 


emperor; and in concert with theſe powers he en- 


deavoũred to preſerve, much e ee the an 


nothing could have retarded his animoſity and op- 
poſition againſt Rome, but ſome other paſſion which 


ſtopped his career, and raiſed him new objects of 
animoſity. Though he had gradually, ſince the 


commencement of his ſcruples with regard to his 
firſt marriage, been changing the tenets of that theo- 
logical ſyſtem - in which he had been educated; he 
was no leſs poſitive and dogmatical in the few articles 


which remained to him, than if the whole fabric: 


had continued entire and unſhaken. And though he 


ſtood alone in his opinion, the flattery of courtiers' 


had ſo inflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that am 


thought himſelf entitled to regulate, > his own pars 
_ ticular ſtandard, the religious faith of t 5 
tion. The point on which he chiefly reſted his ortho- 


he Kea 


doxy. happened to be the real preſence ; that very 


| wane in e 8 the numberleſs vi orie 
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◻ dhe moſt ſignal and egregious. All. S e from 


218. 


this principle he held to be heretical and ideteſtable; 
and nothing he thought would be more honourable 


for him, than while he broke off all connexions with 


the Roman pontiff, to maintain in ms een ar. | 


ticle the purity of the catholic faith. n a 


TRERE was one Lambert w, a dg in 
London, who had been queſtioned: and confined for 
unſound opinions byarchbiſhop Warham; but upon 
the death of that prelate, and the chauge of eounſels 
at court, he had been releaſed. Not terrified with 
the danger which he had incurred, he ſtill continued 
to promulgate his tenets; and having heard Dr. 
Taylor, afterwards biſhop of Lincoln, defend in a 
ſermon the corporal preſence, he could not forbear 


expreſſing to Taylor his diſſent from that doctrine; 


and he drew up his objections under ten ſeveral 


heads. Taylor communicated the paper to Dr. 
Barnes, who happened to be a Lutheran, and who 
maintained, that though the ſubſtance of bread and 
wine remüined' in the ſaerament, yet the real body 
and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, and were in a 


Certain myſterious manner incorporated) with the ma- 


terial elements. By the preſent laws and practice 
Barnes was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake than Lam- 
bert; yet ſuch was the perſecuting rage which pre- 


valle, that he determined to bring this man te 


condign puniſhment; 3 becauſe in their common de- 
parture from the ancient faith he had dared to 8⁰ one 
ſtep farther than himſelf. He engaged Taylor to 
accuſe Lambert before Cranmer and Latimer; WhO, 


whatever their private opinion might be on theſe 


points, were obliged to conform themſelves to the 


| youre to > bend him to a fecantation 5 Jan 


ftandard of orthodoxy eſtabliſhed by Henry. When 
Lambert was cited before theſe prelates; they endea - 


115 were 
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wupi ho inſtead of compl. ing. ventured CH.4 AFP; 
to appeal to-the king. 9 XXIII 


I king, not not Giſpleaſed hy: an opportunity. © 
where he could, at once exert his ſupremacy, and dij- 
play his learning, wetten the appeal; and reſolved 
to mix, in a very u manner, the magiſtrate with 
the diſputant. Public, notice was given that he 
intended to enter the liſts with the ſchoolmaſter: 
Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall for the 
accommodation of the audience: Henry appeared 


on his throne, accompanied with all the enſigns of 


majeſty: The prelates were placed on his right - 
hand ;, the temporal peers on his left: The judges 
and moſt eminent lawyers had a place aſſigned them 
behind the biſhops. the courtiers of greateſt diſtinc⸗ 
tion behind the, Fan Andi inthe milk of this ain 
who: Was required: to defend: bis opinions ag inſt; 
bis royal antagoniſt. ee hes 
Tux biſhop of n ad. 6 
by ſaying that Lambert, being charged with he- 
retical pravity, had appealed from his biſhop to the 


king; as if he expected more favour from this ap- 


plication; and as if the king could ever be induced 


to protect: a heretie: That though his majeſty had 


thrown off the uſurpation of the ſee of Rome; had 


diſincorporated ſome idle monks, who lived like 


drones in a bee-hive; had aboliſhed the idolatrous 


1538. 


worſhip of images; had publiſhed the Bible in | 


Engliſh, for the inſtruction of all his ſubjects; and 


had made ſome leſſer alterations, which every one 


muſt approve of; yet was he determined to main - 


tain the purity of the catholie faith; and to puniſh | 
with the utmoſt ſeverity all departure from it: And 
it he had taken the preſent opportunity, before ſo 
learned and grave an audience, of convineing 


e Hur: if he ſtill e 


Lambert of 1 © 
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- AFTER this . which 1 not vb wth 
eduraging, the king aſked Lambert, with 'a' ſtern 
nt vrhat his opinion was of Chriſt's cor. 
| reſence in the ſacrament of the altar; and 
es ambert began his reply with ſome compli. 
ment to his majeſty, he rejected ene with/dif. 
dain and indignation. He aſterwards am- 
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bert with arguments drawn from ſeripturs- andthe 
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ſchoolmen : The audience applauded the fotee of 
his reaſoning and the extent of Hs erudition: Cyan. 
mer ſeconded his proofs b5-lonks How topics x: Ger. 
diner entered the liſts as a to Cranmer : 
Tonſtal took up the argument after" Gardiner! 
Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal ? Six biſhops 
me appeared ſucceflively in the field after Stekeß 
ley: And the diſputation, if it deſerves the nate; 
| was. mas prolonged for five hours; all” Lambert, fa. 
ounded, browbestef, and abaſhed;-was 
at — reduced to filence. The king then, fetürn- 
ing to the charge, aſked him whether he were cen. 
vinced? and he propoſed, as à eoneluding argu- 
ment, this intereſting queſtion, Whether He Were 
refolved to live or to die? Lambert; Who poſſeſſed 
that courage which conſiſts in obſtinacy, feplied; that 
he caſt himſelf wholly. on his majeſty's clemerey: 


F 


T ,he king told him that he would be no protector of | 
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heretics; and therefore if that were his final anſwer; 
he muſt expect to be committed to the Hathes, 
3 as wy; e ef deren the” ſefriterice 
him. e 

| 22 whoſe vanity bad probably need "Or 
the more to perfevere on account of the's 6 
this public appearance, was not daunked Dy the ter- 
rors of the puniſhment to which he was conderhineds 

His'ox6cutioners took care: to _—_— the ſferitige 


y Goodwia' s 2 | 2 See note zb « the end of the volume. 
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of a man who had perſonally oppoſed the king, as CHAP. 
cruel as poſſible: He was burned at a flow fire; SIO 

| his legs and thighs! were conſumed to the ſtumps ; * e 
ö and when there appeared no end of his torments, 

; ſome of the guards, more merciful than the reſt, 

| lifted him on their halberts, and threw him into the 

; flames, where he was conſumed. While they were 

; employed in this friendly office, he cried: ae 

5 ſeveral times, None but Chri , none: but Chriſt ; * 

J thele words were in his mouth when he ee 4. 
5 

* 


Sox few days before this execution, four Dusch | | 
TT. enen three men and a woman, had faggots — z 
/ tied to their backs at Paul's croſs, and were burned | | Y 
in that manner. And a man and a woman of the 
buns: ſe& and country were burned in Smithfield b. | 
Ir was the unhappy fate of the Engliſh during 1539 
this age, that, when they laboured under any griev- 
ance, they had not the ſatisfaction of expecting re- 
dreſs from parliament: On the contrary, they had 
reaſon. to dread. each meeting of that aſſembly, and 
were then ſure of having tyranny converted into law. 
and aggravated, perhaps, with ſome eircumſtance, 
which the arbitrary prince and his miniſters had not 
hitherto. deviſed, or did not think proper of them- 
ſelves to carry into execution. This abject ſervility 
never appeared more conſpicuouſſy than in a new 
parliament, which the king now aſſembled, and A parlia- 
which, if he had been ſo pleaſed, might have been Nh 0 
the laſt that ever ſatin England. But he found them 8 
too uſeful inſtruments of dominion ever to entertain 
thoughts of giving them a total excluſion. 
. BUS chancellor opened the parliament by. ay wo 
* ing the houſe. of lords, that it was. his majeſty's 


a= * 
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2 earneſt deſire to extirpate from his Kingdom all di- 

15 — — of opinion in matters of religion; and as this - "0 
E undertaking was, he owned, important and arduous, | 
7 ag deſired them to chuſe a committee from . 


* Fox's Acts and Monuments p. 447. Burnet. 
Leh W P. 556. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
themſelves, who might draw up certain arti 


les of 


faith, and communicate them afterwards to the 


4339. parliament. The lords named the vicar-general, 


75 5 


Cromwel, now created a peer, the-archbiſhops of 
Canterbury and Vork, the biſhops of Durham, 


Carlifle, Worceſter, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and 


Ely. The houſe might have ſeen what a hopeful 
taſk they had undertaken: This ſmall committee 


Itſelf was agitated with ſuch diverſity of opinion, 
that it could come to no concluſion. - The duke of 


Norfolk then moved in the houſe, That, fince there 
were no hopes of having a report from the com- 
mittee, the articles of faith, intended to be eſta- 


bliſhed, ſhould be reduced to ſix; and a: new 


committee be appointed to draw an act with regard 
to them. As this peer was underſtood to ſpeak the 
ſenſe of the king, his motion was immediately com- 
plied with; and after a ſhort prorogation; the bill 
of the x articles, or the bloody bill, as the pro- 


teſtants juſfly termed it, was introduced, and having 


paſſed the two houſes, received the royal aſſent. 90 


Law of the IN this law the doctrine of the real preſence was 


fix articles. 


eſtabliſhed, the communion in one kind, the perpe- 
tual obligation of vows of chaſtity, the utility of 
private maſſes, the celibacy of the clergy, and the 
neceſſity of auricular donfeſſion. The denial of the 
firſt article with regard to the real preſence, ſub- 


jected the perſon to death by fire, and to the ſame 


forfeiture as in caſes of treaſon; and admitted not 


the privilege of abjuring: An unheard of ſeverity, 


and unknown to the inquiſition itſelf. The denial 


of any of the other five artieles, even though re- 
canted, was puniſhable by the forfeiture of goods 


and chattels, and impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure: An obſtinate adherence to error, or a re- 
lapſe, was adjudged to be felony, and punithable 


with death. The marriage of prieſts was ſubjected 
Their commerce with 


to the ſame puniſhment. | ) 
women was, on the firſt offence, forfeiture and im- 
„ 17 priſonment; 


* 
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ii —_ the ſecond, death. T he abſtaining C HA: 
from confeſſion, and from! receiving the euchariſt XXX 
at the accuſtomed times, ſubjected the perſon to 13539. 
fine and to impriſonment during the king's pleaſure; 
and if the criminal perſevered after conviction, he 
was mene by death and forfeiture, as in caſes 
of felony . Commiſſioners were to be appointed 
1 by the ns: for inquiring into theſe hereſies and 
1 irregular Practices; ; and t he criminals were to be 
tried by a jur. 

ITE king, in framing ils law laid his one 
hand on both parties; and even the catholics had 
reaſon to complain, chat the friars and nuns, though 
diſmiſſed their convent, ſhould be capriciouſſy re- 
ſtrained to the practice of celibacy *; But as the 
proteſtants were chiefly expoſed to the ſeverity of 
the Ratute, the miſery of adverſaries, according to 
the ufual maxims of party, was regarded by "the 
adherents to the ancient religion, as their own pro- 
ſperity and triumph. Cranmer had the courage to 0 
oppoſe this bill in the houſe; and though the king - 
deſired him to abſent himſelf, he could not be pr 
vailed on to give this proof of compliance. Hen rx 
was accuſtomed to Cranmer's freedom and ſincerity; 
and being convinced of the general rectitude of his 
intentions, gave him an unuſual indulgence i in this 
particular, and never allowed even a whiſper againſt 8 
him. That prelate, however, was now 'obliged, in 
obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, the 
niece of Oſiander, a famous divine of Nuremberg +” 
and Henry, ſatisfied with this proof of ſubmiſſion, 
ſhowed him his former countenance” and favour. 
Latimer and Shaxton threw up their biſhopricks on 
account of the . and were e pt to e 0 
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EC HA. THe: parliament! having. thus reſigned all their 
XI. religious liberties, proceeded to an entire ſurrender 


1539. of their civil; ande without ſcruple or deliberation 
Proclama- they 1 made by one act a total: ſubverſion of the 
cons mace_Epglith conſtitution. They gave to the king's pro- 


equal 
8 Ia 5 clamation the fame! force as to a ſtatute Je es 


Parliament; and ta render the matter worſe, if 
fible, they framed this law as if it were only decla- 
ratory, and were intended to explain the natural ex- 
tent of royal authority. The preamble contains, that 
the king had formerly ſet forthe ſeveral proclamations, 

Which froward perſons had wilfully eontemned, not 
-confidering-what a king by his royal power may do; 
that this licence might encourage offenders not only 
to diſobey the laws of Almighty: God, but alſo to 
diſhonour the king's moſt. royal majeſty; 200 may 
Tull ill bear it; that ſudden emergencies often occur, 
which require ſpeedy remedies, and cannot await the 
low afſembling and deliberations of parliament; and 
that, though the king was empowered by his autho- 
rity derived from God, to conſult the public good 
on theſe occaſions, yet the oppoſition of refractory 
- fubjeQs might 'puſh him to extremity. and violence: 
For theſe reaſons. the parliament; that they might 
- oremove all occaſion of doubt, -afcertained:; by a 
ſtatute this prerogative of the erown, and enabled 
his majeſty, with the advice of his council, t0 ſet 
forth proclamations enjoining obedience under _ | 
ever pains and penalties he!:{houldithink p 
And theſe proclirpations: were to have thetthreacf | 
perpetual Jaws, 1G Mod a1 20: > ara 
War proves Stiles epi ona wilful blii 
in the parliament is, that they ads: 
this ſtatute, to maintain ſome; limitations vin the 
government; and they enacted, thatzno:;prothma- 
tion ſhould deprive any perſon ofchis law ful poſſeſ- 
nons, liberties, inheritances, Privileges, Hranchiſes; 
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1 alin infringe any common law or laudable cuſ- CHA F- 


far of the realm. They did not conſider that no 
penalty could be inflicted upon the diſobeying of 


1329. : 


proclamations, without invading ſome bert) or 


property of the ſubject; and that the power of enadt- 


ing new laws joined to the diſpenſing power, then 


exerciſed by the Air, amounted to a full legiſſa- 
tive authority. It is true, the kings of England 

had always been accuſtomed from their own autho- 
rity to iſſue proclamations, and to exact obedience 


to them; and this prerogative was, no doubt; a 
ſtrong fyraptom\6F. abſolute government: But ſtill 


there was à difference between a power which was 


exerciſed on à particular emergence, and which 
muſt be juſtified by the preſent expedience or neceſ- 
ſity; and an authority conferred by a poſitive ſta- 
tute; which could no eee rs of control or 
n HR e een Aide 


Cour any act weile epos to the ſpirit of 


liberty than this law, it would have been another 
of the ſame parliament. They paſſed an act of at- 


tainder not only againſt the marquis of Exeter, 


the lords Montacute, Darcy, Huſſey, and others, 
who had been legally tried and condemned 5 Put 
alſo againſt ſome perſons of the higheſt quality, who 
had never been accuſed, or examined, or convicted. 
The violent hatred which Henry bore to cardinal 
Pole had extended itſelf to all his friends and rela- 


tions; and his mother in particular, the counteſs 
of Saliſbury, had on that account become extremely 
obnoxious to him. She was alſo accuſed of having 


employed her authority with her tenants, to Hinder 


ch reading the new tranſlation of the Bible; 


of having procured bulls from Rome, which it is faid 
had been ſeen at Coudray, her country ſeat; and of 
having kept a correſpondence with her ſon, thecar- 
; dinal: But Henry found, either that theſe offences 
could not be proved, 158 os they would not by 


3 law 
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CHAP. law be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere puniſhnients : as he 
"XXX. deſired to inflict upon her. He reſolved, therefore, 
CE 00 proceed 1 in a more ſummary and more tyrannical 
manner; and for that purpoſe he ſent Cromwel, 
who was but too obſequious to his will, to aſk the 
judges whether the parliament could attaint a perſon 
Who was forth-coming, without giving him any 
trial, or citing him to appear before theme ? The 
| judges, replied, that it was a dangerous queſtion, 
and that the high court of parliament ought to give 
the example to inferior courts, of proceeding ac- 
cording to juſtice : No inferior court could; act in 
that arbitrary manner, and they thought that the 
parliament never would. Being Preſſed to give a 
more explicit anſwer, they replied, that if a perſon 
Were attainted in that manner, the attainder could 
never afterwards be brought in queſtion, but muſt 
remain good in law. Henry TRAY by his deci- 
ſion, that ſuch 4 method of proceeding, thous 
directly contrary to all the principles of equity, 
yet practicable; and this being all he was anxicus 

to know, he refolved to employ it againſt the cbun- 

tels of Saliſbury. Cromwel ſhowed! to the houſe 

of p peers a banner, on which were embroidered the 
11500 wounds of Chriſt, the ſymbol choſen by the 
northern rebels ; 'and this banner, the affirmed; was 
found in the counteſs's houſe . No other probf 
ſeems to have been produced in order to aſcertain 

her guilt: : The parliament, without farther inquiry, 
paſſed a bill of attainder againſt her; and they in- 
volved in the fame bill, without any better proof, 
Aas far as appears, Gertrude marchioneſs of Exeter, 
fir Adrian Forteſcue, and fir Thomas Dingley. 
Theſe two gentlemen were executed: The marchi- 

_ oneſs was pardoned, and ſurvived: the king; the 

counteſs received a Teprieyer” 293 as RDU h ASL 
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1 8 beneficial act ates this ſeſſion, was 
that by TE the parliament confirmed the ſurren- 
der of the monaſteries ; yet even this act contains 
much falſehood, much tyranny, and were it not 
that all private, rights muſt ſubmit to public intereſt, 
much injuſtice and iniquity. The ſcheme of en- 
gaging the abbots to ſurrender their monaſteries had 
been conducted, as ma eaſily be imagined, with 
many inyidious circumitances :| Arts of all kinds 
had been empl fel ; every motive that could work 
on the frailty 0 
them; and it was with great difficulty that theſe 
dignified conyentuals were brought to make a con- 
ceſſion, which moſt of them regarded as deſtructive 
of their intereſts, as well as ſacrilegious and cri- 


human nature had been ſet before 


e 
AP. 
, 


[0 — 


W * 
5 


minal in itſelf k. Three abbots had ſhown more 


conſtancy than the reſt, the abbots of Colcheſter, 


Reading, and Glaſtenbury ; ; and in order to puniſh 


them for their oppoſition, and make them an ex- 


ample. to others, means had been found to convict - 


them of treaſon; they had periſhed by. the hands of 


the executioner, and the revenue of the convents | 
had been forfeited ', - Beſides, though none of theſe. 


violences had taken place, the king knew that a 
ſurrender. made by. men who Were. .only tenants for, 
life, would not bear examination; and he was there. 

fore reſolved to make all ſure by tis uſual expedient, 
an act of parliament. In the preamble to this Ate 


the parliament afferts, that all the ſurrenders made 55 5 
x | 


by, the abbots had been, without conſtraint, 


42. @ 7 


« their own accord, and according to due courſe - 


« of common law,” And in conſequence, the two. 

houſes confirm the ſurrenders, and ſecure the pro- 
perty of the abbey. lands to the king and his ſucceſs 
ſors. for ever ”.; It is remarkable, that all the. 
e abbots Rill fat 1 in HE; houſe of Nr 55 and 
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chat none of them made any protelts againſtithis 


injurious ſtatute un ant 36 ish 
IN this ſeſſion he Tank of all che great officers of 
ſtate was fixed: Cromwel, as vicegerent, had che 


precedency aſſigned him above all of chem. It was 


thought fingular, that a blackſmith's fon, for he 
was no other, ſhould have place fiext me royal 
family; and that a man poſſeſſed of no manmer of li. 
eite ſhould be ſet at the head of the church. 
NE: ſoon as the act of the ſix aftictes had paſſed, 
the catholics were extremely vigilant in inforn 

_ againſt offenders; and no leſs than five hundred 


perſons were in a little time thrown into priſon But 
_ Eromwel; who had not had intereſt to prevent'thut 


Act, was able for the preſent to elude its execution. 
Seconded by the duke of Suffolk and chandellor 
Audley, as well as by Cranmer, he remonſtrated 
nit the cruelty of puniſhing! fo many delinquents; | 
ank he obtained permiſſion” to ſet them at liberty. 
The uncertainty of the king's hüömour gave each 
po y an opportunity of triumphing im its turn. NO 
ener had Henry paſſed this lau which ſeemetl to 


üimflict ſo deep à wound on the reformers," than he 


Henry's 


ranted a general permiſſion” for every one to have 
the new tranlation of the Bible in his family: $A 
*contellion 8 by 4 chat parry” As! NE Ge tare | 
Viccory. ie 2 | | 9 ES 30 5 | # 40 „ 
Br as Henry was obſerved es benttehigoverd 


Projects NN his wives While he retained his fondneſs for 
marriage 


# 


1. tn, the final prevalence: of either party "ſeemed 
mit ch to depend on the choice 01 the future queen. 
Inimediatel) tet the death of Jane Seymour, the 
Snot beloved of all his wives, he began to think of 
A new marriage. He firſt caſt his Eye towards the 
e dütchefs-dowager of Milan, niece to the emperer; 
vd made propoſals for that alliance. But meet 
og with "difficulties," he was carried by his friend- 
i Be Francis rather to*thinkof 2 French prinbeſs. 


e 
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| accompliſhments! and beauty, had prepoſſeſſed hi 
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n, -dowager of Longue 1 
daughter of the duke of Gulle, a prince of the 5 


houſe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, that the —— 5 


lady Was already betrothed to the king of Scotland. 
The king, however, would not take a refuſal: He 
had ſet his heart extremely on the match: The 
information which he had received of the dutcheſy's 


. 


in her favour; and having privately. ſent. Over 


Meautys to examine her perſon, and get certain 
intelligence of her conduct, the accounts which that 
agent brought him ſerved farther 0 inflame his 
deſires. He learned that the was big made; and 
he thought her on that account the more Propeyx 
match for him _ was now. become ſomewhat cor- 

pulent. The pleaſure too of mortifying his nephews 


whom; he did not love, was a farther. incitement to 


his proſecution of this match; and he inſiſted 
Francis ſhould; give him the preference to the King 


of Scots. But Francis, though ſenſible. that. #4 . 


alliance of England was of much greater.umportanc 
to his intereſts, would not affront, his friend 


ally; and to preyent farther ſolicitation, he i imme- | 


diately ſent the princeſs to Scotland. Not to ſhoc 
however, Henry's humour, Francis made him 

offer of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the d 
of Vendome; but as the king was informed th; 
James had formerly rejected this princeſs, he wou 
not hear any farther of ſuch a propoſal. 


two younger ſiſters of the queen of Scots; and e 
5 aſſured him that they were nowiſe e 727 


er 


merit or fize. to their eldeſt ſiſter, and that one of 
. bern Was even ſuperior in beauty. The k EY king Was 

N Wives 
a8 if his heart had been really ſuſceptible 15 A; 


as ſcrupulous with regard to the perſon o 


N 


x bas e paſſion; and he was unwilling to tr 
relations, or even pictures, with regard to this in 


(portant Oe . [ts Pe to SE | 
| t ey 
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French monarch then offered him the choice of; 1e eee 5 
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CHAP. they ſhould have a conference. at Calais, on pre: 
— tence of buſineſs; and that this monarch ſhould 
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bring along with him the two princeſſes of Guile, 


together with the fineſt: ladies of quality in France, 


that he might make a choice among them. But 


the gallant ſpirit of Francis was ſhocked with oy 


propoſal : He was impreſſed with too much regard 


he ſaid, for the fair ſex, to carry ladies of the firſt 
quality like geldings to a market there to be choſen 


or rejected by the humour of the purchaſer *. Henry 


would hearken to none of theſe niceties, but ſtill 


inſiſted on his propoſal; which, however, notwith- 


ſtanding Francis's earneſt Aare aß og 1 1 


was finally rejected. 


Taz king then ns to turn 5 thoughts. ten 


5 wards a German alliance; and as the princes of the 
Smalcaldic league were extremely diſguſted with 


or on account of his perſecuting their er 


he hoped, by matching himſelf into one of their 
families, to renew a connexion which he regarded 


He mar- 
ries Anne 
of Cleves. 


as ſo advantageous to him. | Cromwel joyfully ſe- 
conded this intention; and propoſed to him Anne 
of Cleves, whole. fathers! the duke of that name, 


had great intereſt among the Lutheran princes, and 


whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to the elector of 
Saxony, the head of the proteſtant league. A, flat- 


tering picture of the princeſs by Hans Holben 
determined Henry to apply to her father; and aſter 
ſome negotiation, the marriage, notwichffanding the 


oppoſition of the elector of Saxony, was at laſt con- 


cluded; and Anne was ſent over to England. The 
king, impatient to be ſatisfied with regard to the 
perfon of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, 
And got a ſight of her. He found her "ug indeed, 
and tall, as he could wiſh; but utterly deftitute: 

Ns pictures 

I A ER irh he had nee W er 


both of beauty and grace; very unlike 


FA 
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ſhe was a great Flanders mare; and declared that CH l 


he never could poſſibly bear has any affection. The 
matter was worſe when he found that the could 


ſpeak: no language but Dutch, of which he was 
entirely ignorant; and that che charms of her con- 


verſation were not likely to compenſate for the 


homelineſs of her perſon. He returned to Greens 
wich very melancholy and he much lamented his 


hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to lord Ruſſel, 


1539. 


ſir Anthony Brown, and fir Anthony Denny. This | 
laſt gentleman, in order to give him comfort, told 
him, that his misfortune was common to him witk 


all kings, who could not, like private perſons, 


chuſe for themſelves; but muſt receive their wives 


from the judgment and fancy of other. 
Ir as the ſubject of debate among thi» king's 
counſellors, whether-the marriage could not yet be 


diſſolved, and the princeſs be ſent back to her own 


country. Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time 


critical. After the ten years truce concluded de. : 


tween. the emperor and the king of France, a good 
underſtanding was thought to have taken place be- 


tween theſe rival monarchs; and ſuch marks of 


union appeared as gave great jealouſy to the court 


of England. The emperor, who knew the gene- 


rous nature of Francis, even put à confidence in 


him, which is rare to that degree amon 


great 
princes. An inſurrection had been raiſed in the 


Low-Countries by the inhabitants of Ghent, and 


ſeemed to threaten the moſt dangerous conſequences. 


Charles, who reſided at that time in Spain, reſolved 


to go in perſon to Flanders, in order to appeaſe 


thoſe diſorders; but he found great difficulties in 


chuſing the manner of his paſſing thither- The 
road by Italy and Germany was tedious; the VOY» 


age through the channel dangerous, by reaſon of the | 


Engliſh naval power: He aſked Francis's 


ſion to 7 2 through his dominions ; and he e e 


| himlel, into the ——_ of a Fe whom he had fo 


mate 


— 
e 
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ITE p. mortally offended. The French monarch- received 


him at Paris with great mag nificence and courteſy; 


and though prompted both by revenge and intereſt; 
as well as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favour- 


Aites, to make advantage of tlie preſent opportunity, 
he conducted the emperor ſafely out of his domi 


1540. 


6th Jan. 


ions; and would not ſo much às ſpeak to him of 
Huſineſs during his abode in France; leſt his de- 
mands ſhould vat the air of violence upon his royal 


Suit. 2 mv tr ei iti amot bie od bomſog 
er os was s informed of all theſe particulars, 


| hella that an entire and cordial union had taken 


place between theſe princes; and that their religious 
zeal might prompt. them to fall with combined arms 
upon England.. An alliance wich the German 
es ſeemed now more than ever requiſite for his 
antereſt and fafety; and he knew that if he ſent back 
the princeſs: of Cleues, ſuch an affront would be 
highly voſented; by her friends and family. He was 
therefore reſolved, notwithſtandinghis averfiontoher, 
to complete the marriage; and he told eee 
that ſince matters had gone ſo far, he muſt put his 
merk into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much 
his own intereſts were concerned in this Affair, was 
very anxious to learn from the king, next morning 
after the marriage, whether he now liked his ſpouſe 
any better. The king told him that he hated her 


worſe than ever; and that her perſon was more diſ- 


guſting on a near approach: He was reſolved never 
to meddle with her; and even fuſpected her not to 
be a true maid: A point about which he enter- 


tained an extreme delicacy. He continued; how- | 
ever, to be civil to Anne; he even ſeemed to 
this uſual confidence in Cromwel; but though he 
exerted this command over himſelf, a diſcontent lay 


Aurking in his breaſt, and Was ready to burſt out 
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| 108 abbots were now allowed a place in the houſe of 
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A sESSLON of parliament was held; and none of 0 5 A 


peers. The king, by the mouth of the chancellor, 28e 
e to tlie parliament of the great diverſity ?: A 
of religions which Rilliprevailed-ambng his ſubjects: ment. 
A grievance, he affirmed, which-ought' the leſs to 
be endured becauſe the Scriptures were now pub. 
liſhed in Engliſn, and ought univerſally to bei thi 
ſtandard of belief to all mankind. But he had ap- 
pointed, he ſaid, ſome biſhops and divines to draw 
up-a liſt of tenets to which his people were to affent ; 


and he; was determined that Chriſt, the dodtrine-of 


Chriſt; + and the truth, ſhould . the vi 

The king ſeems to have expected more effect in at- 
certaining truth; from this new book of his doors, 
chan had enſued from the publication of the Scrip- 
tures. Cromwel, as vicar- general; made alſo in 
the king's name, a ſpeech to the upper houſe; and | 
the peers in return beſtowed great flattery on Rim, 
and in particular, ſaid that he was worthy, by hs 15 
deſert, to be wicar-gener al of the univerſe. . I hat U 


miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's: godd 


— 


obſtinately refuſed to yield up their revenues to the 


Saacens Heoreteitad- ſoon after the ſitting of the 
parliament, the title of earl of Eſſex, ee 
Ralled:knight ofrthe Garter: 179) 07 (1906 % 
TanRkf remained only dee eee ae in Eng- 
land; the knights of St. John of jeruſalem, or the 
knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. 


This order; partly err leſaſfical, partly military, had 


by their valour done great ſervice to Chriſtendom; 


and had very much rctarded at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, 

and Malta, the rapid progreſs of the barbarians.” 
During the general ſurrender of the religious houſes — | 
in Englandzithey had exerted their ſpirit, and hal 


king; and Henry; who would endure no ſociety 
that profeſſed obedience. to the pope; was obliged 


to Rr 1 05 to parliament for the diſſolution of 


er A anole ©. this 


Areas K 
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this order. Their revenues were large, and formed 


an addition nowiſe contemptible to the many acqui- 
ſitions which the king had already made. But he 
had very ill huſbanded the great revenue acquired 


by the plunder of the church: His profuſe genero- 


ſubſidy of one ſhilling in the pound during two years: 


ſity diſſipated faſter than his rapacity could ſupply ; 


a demand made upon them of four tenths, and a 


So ill were the public expectations anſwered, that 


the crown was never more to require any ſupply 


from the people, The commons, though lavi 


their liberty, and of the blood of their fellow-ſub- 
jects, were extremely frugal of their money; and it 
was not without difficulty ſo ſmall a grant could be 


obtained by this abſolute and dreaded monarch. 


The convocation gave the king four ſhillings in the 


_ theſe grants was, the great expence which Henry 
had undergone for the defence of the realm, in 


pound, to be levied in two years. The pretext for 


building forts along the ſea-· coaſt, and in equipping 


both of them decei 


a navy. As he had at preſent no ally on the con- 
tinent in whom he repoſed much confidence, he 


relied only on his domeſtic ſtrength, and was on 
that account obliged to be more expenſive in his 
preparations againſt the danger of an invaſion, _-- 
Taz: king's favour to Cromwel, and his acqui- 


eſcence in the ee pens Anne of Cleves, were 


to the queen ſecretly increaſed every day; and hav- 


ing at laſt broken all reſtraint, it prompted him at 
once to ſeek the diſſolution of a marriage ſo odious 


to him, and to involve his miniſter in ruin, who had 


Fall of 
Cromwel. 


been the innocent author of it. The fall of Groms 


wel was haſtened by other cauſes. All the nobility 


hated a man who, being of ſuch low extraction, had 


not only mounted above them by his ſtation of vicar- 


general, but had engroſſed many of the other con- 
8 = e 5 ſiderable 


appearances: His averſion 
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abſolute authority over the clergy, and even over 
the laity, he was privy ſeal, chamberlain, and maſter 


of the wards: He had alſo obtained the order of the 


garter, a dignity which had ever been conferred 


only on men of illuſtrious families, and which 
ſeemed to be profaned by its being communicated 


to fo mean a perſon. The people were averſe to 
him, as the ſuppoſed author of the violence on the 


monaſteries ; eſtabliſhments which were ſtill revered 


and beloved by: the commonalty. The catholics 
regarded him as the concealed enemy of their reli» 
gion: The proteſtants, obſerving his exterior epn- 
currence with all the perſecutions exerciſed apainſt 
them, were inclined to bear him as little favour ; 


and reproached him with the timidity, if not trea·- 
chery, of his conduct. And the king, who found 
that great clamours had on all hands ariſen againſt 


the adminiſtration, was not difpleaſed to throw on 
Cromwel the load of public hatred; and he hoped 
by making fo eaſy a ſacrifice to regain the affecs 
tions-of: Hs hf! 8 
Bor there was another: cauſe which ſuddenly fet 
all theſe motives in action, and brought about an 
unexpected revolution in the miniſtry. The king 
had fixed his affection on Catherine Howard, niece 
to the duke of Norfolk; and being determined to 
gratify this new paſſion, he could find no expedient 


but by procuring a divorce from his preſent conſort, 
to raiſe Catherine to his bed and throne. The 


duke, who had long been engaged in enmity with 


Cromwel, made the ſame uſe of her inſinuations to 


ruin this miniſter, that he had formerly done of 


Anne Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: And when all en- 


gines were prepared, he obtained a commiſfion from 


the king to arreſt Cromwel at the council-table, on 
an accuſation of high treaſon, and to commit him 


* - 
* 
— 


ſiderable offices of the crown: Befides enjoying that c HA F. 
commiſſion, which gave him a high and almoſt C222, 
rg, 
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CHAP. to the Tower. Immediately after, a bill of attainder 
was framed againſt him; and the houſe of peers 

| . a proper, without trial, examination, or evi 
| ddence, to condemn' to death 2 man whom a few 
days before they had declared worthy: to be vicar- 
general of the univerſe. The houſe of commons 

"paſſed the bill, though not without ſome oppoſition. 

_ Cromwel was accu of hereſy and treaſon; but the 


bable, and even abſolutely ridiculous . The only 

circumſtance of; his conduct by which he ſeems: 7 
have merited this fate was his being the inſtrument 
of the king's tyranny, in conductin ang like iniquitous 


bills in the preceding ſeſſion, agai the counteſs of 
Saliſbury and others. 


the moſt humble ſupplications ; but all to no pur- 
poſe: It was not the practice of that prince to ruin 
his miniſters and favourites by halves; and though 
tht unhappy priſoner once wrote to him in fo mov- 
ing a ſtrain as even to draw tears from his eyes, he 
hardened himſelf againſt all movements of pity, and 
refuſed his pardon. The concluſion of Cromwel's 
letter ran in theſe words: *I, a moſt woful pri- 
<< ſoner, am ready to ſubmit to death when it ſhall 
60 pleaſe God and your majeſty; and yet the frail 
« fleſh incites me to call to your grace for mercy 
c and pardon of mine offences. Written at the 
<« Tower with the heavy heart and trembling hand 
ce of your highneſs's moſt miſerable priſoner, and 
« poor ſlave, Thomas Cromwel. And a little 
| below, © Moſt gracious prince; I cry for mercy, 
8th July. mercy, mercy s. When brought to the place 
þ8t July. 55 
is execu- of execution, he avoided all earneſt proteſtations of 
non. his innocence, and all complaints againſt the ſen- 
Ane a: NO him. He ane age] 5 by 
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would 


proofs of his treaſonable practices are utterly impro- 


CxomwrI. endeavoured to ſoften the: King 5 
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to: his wills and Ant his death alone would not ter- 
minate that-monarch's:: vengeance. He was a man 
of prudence, induſtry, and abilities; worthy: of a 


better maſter ant of a better fate. Though raiſed 
to the ſummit of power from a low origin, he be- 


ae no inſolence or contempt towards his inferi- 


ors; and Was careful to remember all the obligations 
e during his mere humble fortune, he had 
owed 0 any one He had ſerved as a private cen- 
tinel in the Italian wars; when he received ſome 


1540. 


good. offices: from a Lucqueſe merchant, who” had 


1tireb forgotten his perſon, as well as the ſervice 
which he had rendered him. Cromwel in his gran- 
deur happened at London to caſt his eye on his be- 

nefactor, now reduced to poverty by misfortunes. He 
medietel ſent for him, reminded him of their an- 
cient-friendftup; and by his grateful aſſiſtance rein- 


| ſlated him in his former proſperity and opulence”. 


- Taz meaſures for divoreing Henry from Anne of 
Cleves were carried on at the fame time with the 


King's di- 


vorcefrom 


Anne of 


bill of attainder againſt Cromwel. The houſe of Cleves. 


peers, in conjunction with the commons, applied 


to the king / by petition, deſiring that he would allow - 


his marriage to be examined; and orders were im- 


mediately given to lay the matter before the convo- 


cation. Anne had formerly been contracted by her 
father to the duke of Lorraine; but ſne, as well as 
the duke, were at that time under age, and the con- 
tract had been afterwards annulled by conſent of 


both parties. The king, however, pleaded this 


precontract as a ground of divorce; and he added 


two 5 more, which may ſeem a little extra- 0 
ordinary; that when he eſpouſed Anne he had not 05 


imar ly given his conſent, and that he had not 
thought proper to conſummate the marriage. The 


conxocation Was fatished with theſe reaſons, and a 


er IE H e 
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CHAP. ſolemnly annulled the marriage between the king 
. „ and queen: The parliament ratified the deciſion of 


140. 


7 


and gave her conſent to the divorce*. 
wrote to her brother (for her father was now dead), 


the clergy*; and the. Gixenes Was ſoon after noti- 


1585 to the princeſs. 


ANNE was bleſt with 4 bangs infonGbitiey #7 
br; even in the points which the moſt nearly 


affect her ſex; and the king's averſion towards her, 


as well as his proſecution of the divorce, had never 
given her the leaſt uneaſineſs. She willingly 
rearkened to terms of accommodation with him; 
and when he offered to adopt her as his ſiſter, to 


give her place next the queen and his own daughter, 


and to make a ſettlement of three thouſand pounds 


a year upon her; ſhe accepted of the conditions, 
She even 


that ſhe had been very well uſed in England, and 
deſired him to live on good terms with the king. 
The only inſtance of pride which ſhe betrayed was, 


that ſhe refuſed to return to her own country after 
the affront which ſhe had received; and the lived 
and died in England. 4 i + 


| /NorTwrrmsTanDinG | Anne 8 eee, chis 
incident produced a great coldneſs between the king 
and the German princes; but as the ſituation of 
Europe was now much altered, Henry was the more 


indifferent about their reſentment, The cloſe in- 
timacy which had taken place between Francis and 


Charles had ſubſiſted during a very ſhort time: 
The diſſimilarity of their characters ſoon renewed, 
with greater violence than ever, their former jealouſy 
and hatred, While Charles remained at Paris, 


Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his open 


temper, and by that ſatisfaction which a noble mind 
naturally feels in performing generous actions, to 
make in confidence ſome dangerous diſcoveries to 


that intereſted monarch; and having now loſt all 


5 See note [M at the end of the volume. 
15 . p. 458, 459. 
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faſpicion- of his rival, he idphFthat the'emperor wii 
he, ſupporting each other, might neglect every other 


alliance. He not only communicated to his gueſt 


the ſtate of his negotiations with fultan Solyman 


and the Venetians; he alſo laid open the ſoli- 
citations which he had received from the court of 
England to enter into a confederacy againſt him *. 
Charles had no ſooner reached his own dominions, 


than he ſhewed himſelf unworthy of the friendly re- 


ception which he had met with. He abſolutely re- 
fuled to fulfil his promiſe, and put the duke of 
Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe: He informed 


Folyman and the ſenate of Venice of the treatment 


which they had received from their ally; and he 


readily Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to 


whom he owed ſuch important obligations, and had 


facrificed him to a new confederate: He even 
poiſoned and miſrepreſented many things which the 


unſuſpecting heart of the French monarch had diſ- 


cloſed to him. Had Henry poſſeſſed true judgment 
and generoſify, this incident alone had been ſufficient 


to guide him in the choice of his ally. But his do- 


mineering pride carried him immediately to renounce 


the friendſhip of Francis, who had ſo unexpectedly 


given the preference to the emperor: And as Charles 


211 


took care that Henry ſhould not be ignorant how 


invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, he will. 


ingly accepted of the offer; and thinking himſelf 
ſecure in this alliance, he neglected the friendſhip 
both of France and of the German prince. 
_ Tae new turn which Henry had taken with re- 
gard to foreign affairs was extremely agreeable to hrs 


catholic ſubjects; and as it had perhaps contributed, 


among other reaſons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it 


made them entertain hopes of a final prevalence over 
their antagoniſts. The marriage of the king with 


Catherine Howard, which followed ſoon after his 
u pere Daniel, Du Tillet. 


„„ divorce 


th Aug. 
His mar- 
riage with 
Catherine 
Howard. 
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CH AP. divorce: from Anne of Cleves; was alſo regarded as 


XXX. 


— 


1 


a favourable incident to their party; and the ſubſe: 
quent events correſponded to their expectations, 
The king's councils being now directed by Norfolk 
and Gardiner, a furious perſecution ebdmmenced 
againſt the proteſtants; and the law of the ſix articles 


Was executed with rigour. Dr. Barnes, who! had 


been the cauſe of Lambert's execution, felt in his 
turn the ſeverity of the perſecuting ſpirit ; and, by 2 
bill which paſſed in parliament, he was, without 


trial, condemned to the flames, together with Je- 


rome and Gerrard. He diſcuſſed theological queſtions 
even at the ſtake; and as the diſpute between hin 
and the ſheriff turned upon the invocation vf ſaints, 


he ſaid that he doubted whether the ſaints could pray 


for us; but if they could, he hoped in half an hour 


to be praying for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators. 


He next entreated the ſheriff to earry to the king 
his dying requeſt, which he fondly imagined would 
have authority with that monarch who had ſent him 
to the ſtake... The purport of his requeſt: was, that 
Henry, befides repreſſing ſuperſtitious ceremonies, 
ſhould be extremel: and. op in e, ee wert 


tion And common path 


WIILE Henry was egg ee agpinſt | 
the proteſtants, he {pared not the catholies who de- 
nied his ſupremacy; and a foreigner at that time in 
England had reaſon to ſay, that thoſe who were againſt 
the pope were burned, and thoſe who were for him 
were hanged*. The king even diſplayed-i in an often+ 
tatious manner this tyrannical impartiality, Which re- 


duced both parties to ſubjection, and infuſed terror 
into every breaſt, Barnes, Gerrard, and Jerome, 


had been carried to the place of execution on three 


| hurdles; and along with them there was placed on 
each hurdle a catholic; who was alſo. executed for 


his religion. Theſe catholies were Abel, n, 


wv Burnct, vol. i i. p. 298, Fox. Fob * Foxy vol; il p: 529: 
ſtone, 


. ſtone; and powel, who dec 
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claredthatthe moſt grievous 
pärt of their puniſhment was the being coupled to 


ſuch heretical miſcreants as ſuffered with them y. 


Tnoven tlie ſpirit of the Engliſh ſeemed to be 
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totallyſunte under the deſpotic power of Henry, there 


appeared ſome ſymptoms of diſcontent: An incon- 


ſiderable rebellion broke out in Vorkſhire, headed 


by ſir John Nevil; but it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and 


Nevil; with other ringleaders, Was executed. The 


rebels were ſuppoſed to have been inſtigated by the 
intrigues of cardinal Pole; and the king was inſtantly 
determined to make the counteſs of Saliſbury, -who 


already lay under ſentence of death, ſuffer for her 
ſon's offences. He ordered her to be carried to exe- 


cution; and this venerable matron maintained ſtill, 


in theſe diſtreſsful circumſtances,” the ſpirit of that 
long race of monarchs from whom © ſhe was de- 
ſcended :. She refuſed to lay her head on the block, 


27th May. 


or ſubmit to a fentence where ſhe had received no 


triall She told the executioner, that if he would 


have her head, he muſt win it the beſt way he could: 


And thus, "ſhaking her venerable grey locks, the 
ran about the ſcaffold; and the exeeutioner followed 


her with his ax, aiming many fruitleſs blows at her 


neck before he was able to give the fatal ſtroke. 
Thus periſhed the laſt of the line of Plantagenet, 


which with great glory, but ſtill greater crimes and 


alſo beheaded for treaſon ſoon after the counteſs of 


misfortunes, had governed England for the ſpace of 
three hundred years. Lord Leonard Grey, a man 
who had formerly rendered ſervice to the crown, was 


Saliſpury. We know little go . wo: nag ne | 
1 his proſecution. 


TEE inſurrection in the Nach engaged Mett to 


5 dead. Schiſm. Augl. 95 Uerbert, p. 468. 


make a progreſs thither, in order to quiet the minds 
of his people, to reconcile them to his government, 
and to aboliſh- the autem Tuperfiitions,” to Which 


312521 5 = 3 0 thoſe | 
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CHA P. thoſe parts were much. addicted. He had alſe an- 
XXIE other motive for this journey: He purpoſed to have 
— 1541. Aa conference at York with his nephew the king of 
Sc⸗cotland, and, if poſſible, o cement Gels rk. 
, difoluble union with that kingdom. 
State of IE ſame ſpirit of religious nn had 
5 ſeized other parts of Europe, had made its way into 
Scotland, and had begun, before this period, to ex- 
cite the e jealouſies, fears, and perſecutions. 
About the year 1527 Fatrie Hamilton, a young 
man of a noble family, having been created; abbot 
of Ferne, was ſent abroad for his education; but 
had fallen into company with ſome reformers, and 
| he returned into his on country, very ill diſpoſed 
towards that church, of which his birth and his merit 
entitled him to attain the higheſt dignities. The 
fervour of youth, and his zeal for novelty, made it 
impoſſible for him to conceal his ſentiments; and 
Campbel, prior of the Dominicans, who under co - 
lour of friendſhip and a ſympathy in opinion had in- 
ſinuated himſelf into his confidence, accuſed him 
before Beaton archbiſhop of St. Andrews. Hamil- 
ton was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain 
with ſome of the clergy a diſpute concerning the con- 
troverted points; and after much reaſoning with re- 
gard to jultification, free- will, original ſin, and other 
topics of that nature, the conference ended with their 
condemning Hamilton to be burned for his errors. 
The young man, who had been deaf to the inſinua - 
tions of ambition, was leſs likely to be ſhaken with 
the fears of death; while he propoſed to himſelf 
both the glory of bearing teſtimony to the truth, 
and the immediate reward attending his martyr 
The people, who compaſſionated his youth, — 
tue, and his noble birth, were much moved at the 
conſtancy of his end; and an ineident which ſoon 
followed ſtill more ciinfirmed them in their favour, 
able ſentiments towards him. He had cited Camp- 
bet, who ſtill inſulted him at the ſtake, to Oy 
1 before 
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before the ju 
ſecutor; either aſtoniſhed: with theſe events, or over- 

come with remorſe, or, perhaps, ſeized caſually with 
a diſtemper, ſoon after loſt his ſenſes, and fell into 


a fever, of which he died; the people e an 


milton-as a-prophet as well as a-martyr a - 
Ao the diſciples converted by Hamilton, was 
one friar Forreſt, who became a zealous og. 
and who, though he did not openly diſcover his ſen- 
timents, was ſuſpected to lean towards the new _ 
nions. His dioceſan the biſhop of Dunkel enjoined 

him, ben he met with a good epiſtle or good goſpel 
which favoured the liberties of holy church, to 
preach on it, and let the reſt alone. Forreſt replied, 
that he had read both Old and New A eſtament, and 
had not found an ill epiſtle or ill goſpel in any part 
of them. The extreme attachment to the ſcriptures 
was regarded i in thoſe days as a ſure characteriſtic of 
herefy; and Forreſt was ſoon after brought to trial, 
and condemned to the flames. While the prieſts 
were deliberating on the place of his execution, a 
byſtander adviſed them to burn him in a cellar: For 
2 the ſmake of Mr. Patric Hamilton had anfeftod 
all thoſe. on whom it blew®. 

Tux «clergy were at that time rollnckl to great 
Aifficialties;: not only in Scotland, but all over Eu- 
rope. As the reformers. aimed at a total fubverſion 


of ancient eſtabliſhments, which they repreſented as 


idolatrous, impious, opal the prieſts, who 


found both their honours and properties at ſtake, 


thought that they had a right to reſiſt, by every ex- 
pedient, theſe dangerous invaders, and that the ſame 
ſimple principles of equity which juſtified a man in 
killing a pirate or a robber, would acquit them for the 
execution of ſuch heretics... A toleration, though it 
18 never acceptable to eccleſiallics, e hs they; _ 


D Sporſinood's Hiſt ofthe Church of Seotlnd, . . Ke 
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0 1 A P. be admitted in other caſes but ſeemed an abſurdity | 


111. 


James himſelf, who was very poor, and was ſoine- 


* 


ing, had been ſwayed by like motives; and began 
to threaten the clergy with the ſame fate that had 
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where fundamentals were ſhaken, and where the 


poſſeſſions and even the exiſtence of the eſtabliſhed 
_ clergy were brought in danger. But though the 
church was thus carried by policy, as well as in- 
_ clination, to kindle the fires of perſecution;they found 
the ſucceſs of this remedy: very precarious, and ob - 


ſerved, that the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the reformers, 


inflamed by puniſhment, was apt to prove contagious 


on the compaſſionate minds of the ſpectators-. The 


new doctrine, amidſt all the dangers to which it was 

expoſed, ſecretly ſpread itſelf every where; and the 

minds of men were gradually diſpoſed to a revolu- 
77% | 


tion in religion | 


1 


Bor the moſt Jangerous ſymptom for the clergy 
in Scotland was, that the nobility, from the exam. 
ple of England, had caſt a wiſnful eye on the church 


revenues, and hoped; if a reformation took place, to 
enrich themſelves by the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. 


what inclined to magnificence, particularly in build- 


attended them in the neighbouring country. Henry 
alſo never ceaſed exhorting his nephew to imitate his 


example; and being moved both by the pride of 
making proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity, 
ſhould Scotland embrace a cloſe union with him, he 
ſolicited the king of Scots to meet him at Vork; 
and he obtained a promiſe to that purpoſe. 


Ix eceleſiaſties were alarmed at tllis reſolution 


of James, and they employed every expedient in 


order to prevent the execution of it. They repre- 


ſented the danger of innovation; the pernicious 


conſequences of aggrandizing the nobility, already 
too powerful; the hazard of putting himſelf into 
the hands of the Engliſh, his hereditary enemies; 


the dependence on them which muſt enſue upon his 
loſing the friendſhip of France, and of all foreign 


7 hs Df for. powers. 
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his devoted attachment to her. He had even pub- 
licly, in his chapel, returned ſolemn thanks to Hea- 
ven for the felicity which the conjugal ſtate afforded 
him; and he directed the biſhop of Lincoln to eom- 
poſe'a lonn aße ns For: that; een But ib 
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powers. To theſe conſiderations they added that CHAP. 
proſpect of immediate intereſt, ee they found XXII. 


the king to be much governed: 


preſent gratuity of fifty thouſand pounds: They _ 


promiſed him that the charck ſhould always be ready - 


to contribute to his hor And they pointed. out 


to him the confiſcation of heretics,- as the of 


filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred ee | 


ſand pounds a- year to the crown revenues e. The 
inſinuations of his new queen, to whom Youths 
beauty, and addreſs had given a powerful influence 
over him, ſeconded all theſe reaſons; and James 

was at laſt engaged firſt to delay his journey, then 
to rockin excuſes to the king of England, who had 


already come to Forks: an order to be pecient: at a | 


interview, bs 
HENRx, 1 with the enen eb 855 


rigs at the affront, vowed vengeance againſt his 
nephew; and he began, by permitting piracies at 


ſea and incurſions at land, to put his threats in 


execution. But he received ſoon after, in his o,ẽ 
family, an affront to Which he Was: much more ſen- 


fible, nd, which touched him in a point where he 
always ſhewed an extreme delicacy. He had thought 
himſelf very happy in his new marriage: The agree- 
able perſon and diſpoſition of Catherine had entirely 


captivated! his affect ions; and he made no ſecret of 


1 


l 


HER Be 5 | 
in n xiv. ond in 8 5. e wid. 7 — 1 


Henry had ſent ſome books, richly ornamented, to his nephew, 
0 aß ſoon a8 he ſaw by the titles that they had a tendency todefend 


the new dodtrines, threw them into the fire, in the preſenee of be 
perſon who brought them: Adding, it was better he ſhould deſtroy 
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hey offered him a 
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© 1 AP. queen's conduct very little merited this tenderneſs: 
XXX One Laſcelles brought intelligence of her diſſolute 
4 547. life to Cranmer; and told him that his fiſter, for- 
Diicovery merly a ſervant in the family of the old dutcheſs of 
| or the Norfolk, with whom Catherine was educated, had 
difolute given him a particular account of her licentious 
lice manners. Derham and Mannoc, both of them ſer- 
wants to the dutchefs, had been admitted to her bed; 
95 and ſhe had even taken little care to conceal her 
Hame from the other fervants of the family. The 
primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, which it was 

- equally dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, com- 
municated the matter to the earl of Hertford, and 

to the chancellor. They agreed that the matter 
Hhould-by no means be buried in ſilence; and the 

_ archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper perſon to 
difcloſe it to the king. Cranmer, unwilling to ſpeak 

on ſo delicate a ſubject, wrote a narrative of the 

Whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who was infinitely 
aſtonifſied at the intelligence. So confident was he 

of the fidelity of his confort, that at firſt he gave no 
credit to the information; and he faid to the privy- 
Leal, to lord Ruſſel high admiral, Sir Anthony Brown, 

and Wriotheſley, that he regarded the whole as a 
Jalſehood. Cranmer was now in a very perilous 
ſituation; and had not full proof been found, certain 

and inevitable deſtruction hung over him. The 

King's impatience, however, and jealouſy, prompted 


Bim to ſearch the matter to the bottom: The privy- 
feal was ordered to examine Laſcelles, who perſiſted 


in the information he had given; and ſtill appealed 


aà journey under pretence of hunting, and went to 


_ Suffex, where the woman at that time reſided: He 
found her both conſtant in her former intelligence, 


and particular as to the facts; and the whole bore 
but too much the face of probability. Mannoc and 


Derham, who were arreſted at the ſame time, and 
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entirely certain by their confeſſion; and diſcovered 
other particulars, which redounded ſtill more to her 
diſhonour. Three maids of che family were ad- 
mitted into her ſecrets, and ſome of them had even 
paſſed the night in bed with her and her lovers. All 
the examinations were laid before the king, who vas 
ſo deeply affected that he remained a lon 


ſpeechleſs, and at laſt burſt into tears. ie and, | 


to his ſurpriſe, that his great {kill in diſtinguiſhing A 
true maid, of which he boaſted i in the caſe of Anne 
of Cleves, had failed him in that of his preſent con- 
ſort. The queen, being next queſtioned, denied her 


guilt; but when informed that a full diſcovery was 
made, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had been criminal be- 
fore marriage; and only inſiſted that ſhe had never 


been falſe to the king's bed. But as there was evi- 
dence that one Colepepper had paſſed the night with 
her alone ſince her marriage; and as it appeared 
that ſhe had taken Derham, her old paramour, into 
her ſervice, ſhe ſeemed to deſerve little credit in 
this afſeveration ; and the king, beſides, was not of 


2 humour to make any ene hetmoon mo de- 


grees of guilt, _ 

Hxxnr found that he 858 not by any means fo 
fully or expeditiouſly ſatiate his vengeance on all 
the 
uſual inſtrument of his tyranny.” 'L he two houſes, 
having received the queen's confeſſion, made an ad- 


dreſs to the king. They entreated him not to be 


XXII. 


e criminals, as by aſſembling a parliament, the 


vexed with this untoward accident, to which all men 


were ſubject; but to conſider the frailty of human 
nature, and the mutability of human affairs; and 
from theſe views to derive a ſubject of conſolation. 
They. deſired leave to paſs a bill of attainder againſt 
the queen and her accomplices; and they begged 


him to give his aſſent to this bill, not in perſon, 


Ahe would renew his vexation, and might endan- 
1 ger 


ww re 
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p. ger his health, but by commiſſioners. appointed for 


XI! i. that purpoſe. And as there was a law in force, 


making it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the queen, as well 
as of this king, they craved his royal pardon” if any 
of them mould, on the preſent 9 on, One 1 85 


„ 


greſſed any part of the ſtaturee 


Haix obtained a gracious: anker to "Wiſe r re- 
queſts, the parliament proceeded to vote à bill of 
attainder for treaſon againſt the queen, and the yif. 

counteſs of Rocheford, who had conducted her ſe. 


eret amours ; and in this bill Colepepper and Der. 


ham were alſo comprehended. At the ſame time 


they paſſed a bill of attainder for miſpriſion of trea- 


ſon aint the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, Catherine's 


grandmother; her uncle lord William Howard, and 


his lady, together with the counteſs of Bridgewater, 


and nine perſons more; ® becauſe" they knew the 
queen's vicious courſe of life before her marriage, 
and had concealed it. - This was an effect of Henry's 


uſual extravagance, to expect that parents ſhould 


ſo far forget the ties of natural affeckion, and the 


ſentiments of ſhame and decency, us to reveal to him 


the moſt ſecret diſorders of their family. He him. 


ſelf ſeems to have been ſenſible of the cruelty of this 
1 3 For he pardoned the dutcheſs of Nor- 


olk, and moſt of the. others condemned for Boos 4k 
fion f. treaſon, | 


_ However, to ſecure himſelf Py the! rere as 


well as his ſucceſſors, from this fatal accident, he 


engaged the Parliament to paſs a la ſomewhat ex- 


traordinary. It was enacted, That any one who 
knew, or vehemently ſulpected any "guilt in the 
queen, might within twenty days diſeloſe it to the 
Eing or council, without incurring” the penalty of 
any former law againſt defaming the queen; but 
prohibiting every one at the ſame'time from ſpread- | 
ing the matter abroad, or even private i king mar 
to others: ; 1 Was alſo AY TO 1 


9 mar- 
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r ried any woman who had been incontinent, taking e HAN 

D her for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be-guilty of treaſon , 

1 if ſhe did not previouſly reveal her guilt to him. 1542. 

y The people made merry with this ſingular clauſe, — 

. and ſaid, that the king mult henceforth look out for 

© a widow; for no reputed maid would ever be per 
ſuaded to incur. the penalty of the ſtatute *.. After 

f all theſe laws were paſled, the queen was beheaded 

2 on Tower-hill, together with lady Rocheford. They 

behaved in a manner ſuitable to their diſſolute life: 

. and as lady Rocheford was known to be the chief in- 

. ſtrument in bringing Anne Boleyn to her end, ſhe 

. died unpitied; and men were farther confirmed, by 

the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the favourable 

ſentiments which they had entertained of that un- 

Tux king made no demand of any ſubſidy. from i 
this parliament; but he found means of enriching Dr 
his exchequer from another quarter: He took far- | 
ther ſteps towards the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpin 
tals, and other foundations of that nature. The \ 
courtiers had been practiſing, on the preſidents and 
goyernors to make a ſurrender of their revenues to 

the king; and they had been ſucceſsful with eight of 

them. But there was an obſtacle to their farther 

progreſs : It had been provided, by the local ſtatutes 

of moſt of theſe foundations, that no preſident or any 

number of felows could conſent to ſuch a deed; 

1 without the unanimous vote of all the fellows; and 

D this vote was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes 

0 were annulled by parliament; and the revenues of 

E theſe houſes were now expoſed to the rapacity of the 

© - king and his favourites f. The church had been ſo 

f long their prey that no body was ſurpriſed at any 

it new inroads made upon her. From the regular, 

. Henry now proceeded to make devaſtations on 

t the ſecular clergy. He extorted from many of the 
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en u biſhops a ſurrender of chapter lands; and by this 
. device: he pillaged the ſees of Canterbury, Vork, 

1342. London, and enriched his greedy paraſites and 
flatterers with their ſpoils. = „„ 


Tux clergy have been commonly ſo fortunate as 
to make a concern for their temporal intereſts go 
hand in hand with a jealouſy for orthodoxy; and 


both theſe paſſions be regarded by the people, igno- 


rant and ſuperſtitious, as proofs of zeal for religion : 
But the violent and headſtrong character of Henry 


now disjoined theſe objects. His rapacity was gra - 


tified by plundering the church, his bigotry and 


arrogance by perſecuting heretics. ' Though 


e en- 
gaged the parliament to mitigate the penalties of 
the ſix articles, ſo far as regards the marriage of 

prieſts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture 

of goods, chattels, and lands, during life; he was 
ſtill equally bent on maintaining a rigid purity in 
ſpeculative principles. He had appointed a com- 
miſſion conſiſting of the two arehbiſheps, and fe. 
veral biſhops of both provinces, together with a con- 
fiderable number of doctors of divinity; and by 
virtue of his eccleſiaſtieal ſ upremacy, he had given 


them in charge to chuſe a religion for his people. 
Before the commiſſioners had made any progreſs in 


this arduous undertaking, the parliament in 1541 


had paſſed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets 
which theſe divines ſhould thereafter eſtabliſh with' 


the king's conſent: And they were not aſhamed of 
thus expreſsly declaring that they took their religion 


upon truſt, and had no other rule, in ſpiritual as well 
as temporal-concerns, than the arbitrary will of their 
maſter. | There is only one clauſe of the ſtatute 


which may ſeem at firſt ſight to ſavour ſomewhat of 


the ſpirit of liberty: It was enacted, That the eccle- 


ſiaſtical commiſſioners ſhould eſtabliſh nothing re- 
pugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm. But 
in reality this proviſo was inſerted by the king, to 
ſerve his own purpoſes. By introducing a confuſion 
ET „ "and 
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and contradiction into the laws, he bee 8 HA 


maſter of every one's life and property. And as , 


the ancient independence of the church ſtill gave 5 DO - 


him jealouſy, he was well pleaſed; under cover of 
ſuch aclauſe, to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual 
to the eivil courts. It was for a like reaſon that 

he would never promulgate a body of canon law; 
and he encouraged the judges on all occafions to 


interpoſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, wherever they 


thought the law of royal prerogative concerned. A 


happy innovation; aug at firſt invented for arbt- : 


_ trary purpoſes! _ 


Taz king, armed by the authority of pate 


2 


or rather by their acknowledgment of that ſpiritual : 


ſupremacy which he believed inherent in him, em- 


ployed his commiſſioners to ſele& a ſyſtem of tenets 


for the aſſent and belief of the nation. A ſmall 


volume was ſoon after publiſhed, called the h/itution 


of a Chriſtian Man, which was received by the con- 
vocation, and voted to be the ſtandard of orthodoxy. 


All the delicate points of juſtification, faith, frees 


will, good works, and grace, are there defined; 3 
with a leaning towards the opinion of the reformers 3 
The ſacraments, which a few years before were only 


allowed to be three, were now increaſed to the 
number of ſeven, conformably to the ſentiments. ob 


the catholics. The king's caprice is difcernible 
throughout the whole; and the bock is in reality: | 


to be regarded as his - compoſition. - For Henry, 
while he made his opinion a rule for the nation, 


would tie his own hands by no canon or authority, 


not even dy: ny which he himſelf had: re p 


| * people had. occaſion, ſoon 3 dem | 
farther inſtance of the king's inconſtancy. He was 
not long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian - 


Man: He ordered a new book to be compoſed, 


| called. the Erudition of a Chriſtian Man; and, with- | Ss 


the aſſent of the RTE, ub-,. 
ed, 
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liſhed, by his own authority, and that of the parlia- 
ment, this new model of orthodoxy. It differs from 
the Inſtitution :; but the king was no leſs poſitive 
in his new creed: than he had been in the old; and 
he required the belief of the nation to veer about at 
his ſignal: . In both theſe compoſitions he was par» 
ticularly careful to inculcate the doctrine of paſſive | 
obedience z and he was equally careful to retain the 
nation in the practice. 

WHILE: the king was ſpreading his own. books : 
among the people, he ſeems to have been extremely 
perplexed, as were alſo the clergy, what courſe to 
take with the ſcriptures. A review had been made 
by the ſynod, of the new tranſlation of the Bible; 
and Gardiner had propoſed, that inſtead of employ- 
ing Engliſh expreſſions throughout, . ſeveral Latin 


words ſhould ſtill be preſerved ; becauſe they con- 


tained, as he pretended, ſuch peculiar energy and 
ſignificance, that they had no correſpondent terms 


in the vulgar tongue. Among theſe were, eccig ga, . 


penitentia, pontifex, contritus, holocauſta, ſacramen-. 


tum, elementa, ceremonia, . myſterium, preſbyter, ſa- 


crificium, humilitas, ſatigfactio, : peccatum, gratia, 


 hoſtia, charitas, &c. But as this mixture would 


have appeared extremely barbarous, and was plainly 


calculated for no other purpoſe than to retain the 


people in their ancient ignorance, the propoſal was 


rejected. The knowledge of the people, however, 


at leaſt their diſputative turn, ſeemed to be an in- 


convenience ſtill more dangerous; and the king and 


parliament i, ſoon after the publication of the ſerip- 


tures, retracted the conceſſion which they had for- 
merly made; and prohibited all but gentlemen and 
185 merchants f from 1 them *. £ e has e 5 


Was 


1 


© 8 Calle, 3 59 85 vel. i, 5.375. 


5 Which met on the 224 of January 1543. 
33 Hen. VIII. c. 85 The reading of the Bible, owe ver, colt ö 


FT at that time have much effect i in e where ſo 1 95 rod : 


— 


r l R ny! 2 


allowed to read, /& it be done quietly and with good 
order. And the preamble to the act ſets forth, 
« That many ſeditious and ignorant perſons had 


« abuſed the liberty granted them of reading the 


Y 1 5 . 225 
was not granted without an apparent heſitation, and C HAF 
a dread of the conſequences : Theſe perſons were II. 


T1542. * 


Bible, and that great diverſity of opinion; animoſi- 


« ces, rumts, ah ſms, hd been ocalined by 
<< perverting the ſenſe of the ſcriptures.” Tt ſeemed 


A 


very difficult to reconcile the king's model for uni- 


formity with the permiſſion of free inquiry. 


Trg maſs-book' alſo: paſſed under the king's res 


vital 3 and little alteration was as'yet made in it: 


Some doubtful or fictitious faints only were ſtruck | 


out; and the name of tlie pope was erazed.: This 


latter precaution was likewiſe uſed with regard to 
every hew bock that was printed, or even old bock 


that was ſold. The word Pope was carefully omitted 


or blotted out!; as if that precaution could aboliſn 
the term from the language, or as if ſuch a perfecu= _ 
tion of it did not rather imprint it more ſtrongly in 


the memory of the people. 


"Taz king took care about this time to clear the 


churches from another abuſe which had creeped into 


them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often 


acted in deriſion of the former ſuperſtitions ; and the” 
reverence of the multitude for ancient principles and 
modes of worſhip was thereby gradually effaced n. 


We do not hear that the catholics attempted to re- 


taliate, by employing this powerful engine againſt 


their adverſaries, or endeavoured by like arts to ex- ' _ 
Poſe that fanatical ſpirit by which it appears the re- 

_ formers were frequently actuated. Perhaps the 

people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on that ſide: 


had learned to read. There were but 500 copies printed of this firſt _ 
authoriſed edition of the Bible; a book of which there are now ſe- 


veral millions of copies in the kingdom. 7 
Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. iii. p. 113. | 


x 


h Burnet, vol. i. p. 318. 
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CHAP. Perhaps the greater ſimplicity and the more ſpi- 
XI. ritual abſtra& worſhip of the proteſtants, gave leſs 
"554% hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded on 
. ſenſible repreſentations. It was, therefore, a very 
5 agreeable conceſſion which the king made to the 
catholic party, to ſuppreſs entirely theſe religious 

c80œ qmedies. : 3 8 
uus Henry laboured inceſſantly, by arguments, 
5 ereeds, and penal ſtatutes, to bring his ſubjects to 
an uniformity in their religious ſentiments: But as 
. he entered himſelf. with the greateſt earneſtneſs into 
= all thoſe ſcholaſtic diſputes, he encouraged the peo- 
ple, by his example, to apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of theology; and it was in vain afterwards to 
expect, however preſent fear might reſtrain their 

tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree in 

any ſet of tenets or opinions preſeribed to them. 
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cover his intentions, that aſſembly, conformably to 
their 9 5 maxims, would underſtand no hints; 
and the king was diſappointed in his expectations. 


He continued, however, to make preparations for 


war; and as ſoon as he thought himſelf in a condition 
to invade Scotland, he publiſhed a manifeſto, by 


which he endeavoured to juſtify hoſtilities. He com- 


plained of James's breach of word, in declining the 
promiſed interview; which was the real ground of 
the quarrel a: But 3 in order to give a more ſpecious 


colouring to the enter riſe, he mentioned other in- 


juries; namely, that his nephew had granted pro- 


tection to ſome Engliſh rebels and fugitives, and 
ad 9 ſome e which 8 e 


1 
7 


n Buchanan, lib. 14. Drummond in James the Fifth. 8 


1 | OH Q 2. : 8 belonged 
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f James V. Treaty doit h Scotland Neo 
| „ upture with" France 'parlin- 
ment . — Afairs of Scotland 
— Campaign in France A arliame 
Peace woith France and Scotland. 
Execution gf the ads of- Surrey——At reahnder 
be, duke f Nora ing 
15 eee alan rranſaAtions: TOE. 7 - 
N . e n 
EN RY, pe Un al to avenge himſelf CHAP. 
on the king of Scots for ſlighting the advances , 
which he had made him, would gladly have obtained . 1544. 
a ſupply from parliament, in order to proſecute that EY — 
enterpriſe ; but as he did not think it prudent to dif- 
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G belopiped?ts England. He eren revived the old 
Sin lam tote waffalage of Scotland, and he ſummoned 
S 1 to do Homage to him as his liege lord and 
: — 85 exior. He employed the duke of Norfolk, whom 
[ESD the ſcourge of the Scots, to command in 
War; and though James Tent the biſnop of Aber- 

| D ald fir James Learmont of Darſay to appeaſe | 
5 de, he would hearken to no terms of accom- 
[rad oe While Norfolk was aſſembling his army 
at (Newcaſtle, ' fir Robert Bowes, attended By ſir 

Ralph Sadler, fir Ralph Evers, fir Brian Latoun, | 
and others. madeè an incurfion into Scotland, and 
advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of 
in Ing and deſtroying that town. The eatl of 
a id George Douglas his brother, who had 
5 ge: many years rs bantſhea their country, and had 
A fubfiſted by Henry's bounty, joined the | Engliſh 
1 : by, mn 6a incurſion ; and the forces, commanded 


— - p — — a — y 
. ewe rs Arey. reg rr — | 


Bowes, exceeded four thouſand" men. James 
Rad not been n. 1 5 in his preparations for de- 
fence, and had polted a conſiderable body, under 
tlie command Sos the earl of Huntley, for the pro- 
tettion of the borders. Lord Hume, at the head ä 
| df Bis'vaiſals, was Haſtening to join Huntley when 
24th Aug. he met with the Engliſh army; and an action im- 
miscliately enſued. During the engagement the forces: 
| inder Hentlby began to appear; and the 'Engliſh, - 
& 190 of being ſurrounded and overpowered, took 
_ to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. Evers, 
Latoun, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction, were 
taken Nig A few an of ſalt note a in 
the! {ki ifh *: TOS SDS t bo rod tier 5 
Titer duke of Norfolk, weanwhzle, began 5 
from his camp at Neweaſtle; and being attended by. 
8 5 Vibe earls of Shrewſbury, Derby Cumberland, Surrey, 
al HSE Rutland, with RICA others of the hobility: 4 


3 | 8 he advanced to the 50 Orders. Fa Ys forces amounted 


4 


(ESO FE 0 Buchanan, lb. Es 
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4 25 thouſand men; and it required 
utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch a e 


armament. james had aſſembled his whole ar nl 17 
force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to advance 


as ſoon as he ſhould be informed of Norfolk's in. 

vading his kingdom. The Engliſh paſſed. the Tweed 
at Berwic, and marched alon ag the banks of the river 
as far as Kelſo; but hearing that James had colleted 


= 


near thirty thouſand men, they repaſſed the river * 


chat village, and retreated into their own country 7. 
The king of Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military 


glory, and of revenge on his invaders, gave the ſig- 


nal for purſuing them, and carrying the war into 
England. He was ſurpriſed to find t at his nobility 
who were in general diſaffected on account ff the 


preference which he had given to the clerg 9 | 


poſedthis-reſolution, and refuſed to attend 
his projected enterpriſe. Enraged at this 3 
he reproached them with cowardice, and threatene 


vengeance; but ſtill reſolved, with the forces which 


adhered to him, to make an impreſſion on the enemy. 


He ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern borders, 


who entered England at Solway frith; 0 he him, 


ſelf followed _ at a ſmall diſtance, ready to join 


chem upon occaſion. Diſguſted, 5 0 at 
refractory diſpoſition of his nobles, he fag 
tolthe-army; depriving lord Maxwel 1 5 genera 
his commiſſion, and conferring the ee e Qn. 
Oliver Sinclair, a, private gentlemap þ 


«SHA. 11346 


$2 

44 I Ie 1 S 

favourite. The army was extreme ly dilguſte GAY | 
L 


this alteration, and; was ready to diſpang z 


| ſmall body of Engliſh appeared, not exceegingis09. 


men; under the command. of Nacres and Myer 85 


A panic ſeized the Scots, who Immediate 


Victory at 


flight, and were purſued by the e 2 5 1 85 Were 24th N Wo. 


N 877 in this rout; 5 for it was no,a 


Þ Buchanan, lib 14. 1 0 — 
| e man 


hut agreatls 


olway. 
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CHAP.” health priſoners, and ſome of the bart 
XXXIII.“ pal nobility: Among theſe the earls of Caſſilis and 
- 14 Glencairn; the lords Maxwel, Fleming, Somerville, 
| Oliphant, Grey, who were all ſent to eee 
given in cuſtody to different noblenen. 
DHE king of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was 
aſtoniſhed; and being naturally of a eee 
2 difpofition, as well as endowed with a high ſpiritzhe; | 
| loft all command of his temper on this diſmal occa- 
ſion. Rage againſt his nobility, who he believed 
had betrayed him; ſhame for a defeat by ſuch un- 
equal numbers; regret for the paſt, fear of the 
future; all theſe paſſions ſo wrought upon him, that 
| he would admit of no conſolation, but abandoned 
himſelf wholly to deſpair. His body was waſted by 
ſympathy with his anxious mind and even his life 
began to be thought in danger. He had no iſſue 
- hving; and hearing that his queen was ſafely deli- 
vered, he aſked whether ſhe had brought him a male 
or) female child? Being told the latter; he 
turned himſelf in his bed: “ The crown came with 
rf « a woman,” ſaid he, * and it will go with ones. 
| _ $1 Many miſeries await this poor kingdom; Henry 
-_ __ *-uill make it his own either by force of arms or 
rath Dec. 80 by marriage.“ A few days after, he expired, in 
Toe py thejflower of his age; a prince of conſiderable virtues 
ifth and) talents; well fitted, by his vigilance and perſonal 
ceoürage, for reprefling thoſe diſorders to which his 
ee during that age was ſo much expoſed. He 
txecuted juſtice with impartiality and rigourʒ a 
ha ſupported he commonalty and the church againſt 
the rapine of the nobility, he eſcaped not the hatred 
of that order. The proteſtants alſo whom he op- 
Poled, have endeavoured to thro many ſtains on 
his memory; but have not been able td fix any con- 
Tiderable e ee him 9d: 0 iu, 8 be 15 
vert FC VVV 
9 dee note [0] at 8 phe” - the volume. 
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Hexxxv was no ſooner informed of his victory, and c HA. 
of the death of his nephew, than he projected, as XXIII. 


James had foreſeen, the ſcheme of uniting Scotland 
to his own: dominions, by marrying his ſon Edward 


to the heireſs of that kingdom. He called together 
the Scottiſh nobles who were his priſoners ; and 
after reproaching them in ſevere terms for their pre- 
tended breach of treaty, he began to foften his tone, 
and propoſed to them this expedient, by which he 


hoped thoſe diſorders,” ſo prejudicial to both ſtates; 
would for the future be prevented. He offered to 


beſtow on them their liberty without ranſom ; and 
only required of them engagements to favour the 


marriage of the prince of Wales with their young 


miſtreſs. They were eaſily prevailed on to give 
their aſſent to à propoſal which ſeemed ſo natural 

and ſo advantageous to both kingdoms; and being 

conducted to Newcaſtle, they delivered to the duke 


of Norfolk hoſtages for their return, in caſe the in- 


tended nuptials were not completed: And they 
thence proceeded to Scotland, where they found 


7 * 


affairs in ſome confuſion. 


2 2 9 


Tux pope, obſerving his authority in Scotland ro 


be in danger from the ſpreading of the new opinions, 


cardinal, in order to confer more influence upon 


him; and that prelate had long been regarded as 
ee e eng been TEL 
prime miniſter to James, and as the head of that 


party which defended the ancient privileges and | 
property of the eccleſiaſtics. Upon the death of 
his maſter, this man, g apprehenſive of- the; conſes wh 


quences, both to his party and to himſelf, ended- 


voured to keep poſſeſſion of power; and for tliatk 
purpoſe he is accuſed of executing a deed, which 


required a high degree of temerity. He forged, it 
is ſaid, a will for the king, appointing himſelf, and 


three noblemen more, regents of the kingdom during 
£4 TCT R VVV . | ? 


It Stowe, p. 584. Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. 
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Nee 5 minorit; of the infant princeſs 52 At leaſt;ofor: 
- hiſtorians ar natswell agreed i in the birturaſtances: of 


this fact, he had read tô James a paper of that im- 


" pert; co which that monarch, during the delirium 


eee preceded his death, had given an imperfect 


allen and approbation t. By virtue of Ane, will 
Besten had put himſelf in beben of the govern· 
ment; and Raving united his intereſts with thoſèe of 
wb gqueen-dowager, he obtained the conſent of the 
_ eonventionof ſtates, and excluded the yeotenlioate of 
F > Ss to een e 
Au ES earl of Arran, of the wen a a 
next heir tothe crown b his grandmother; 
Foil of James III. and on that account ſeemed 
beſt entitled to poſſeſs that high office into which the 


. cirdinal-had-intruded himſelf. The Proſpect alſo of 


Es ſucceſſion after a princeſs, who was in ſuch tender 
infuncy, procured him many partiſans; and though 
His character indicated little fpirit, activity, or am- 
hition, a Parra which hehad diſcovered for the 
nor opinions, had attached to him all the zealous 
prdmoters of thoſe innovations. By means of theſe 
adherents, joined to the vaſſals of his own family, he 
tad been able go make oppoſition to the cardinal's' | 
adminiſtration; and the ſuſpicion of Beaton's forgery, 
with the acceſſion of the noblemen who had been 
priſoners in England, aſſiſted too by ſome money 
ſent from London, was able to turn the balance in 
His favour. The earl of Angus and his 1 
having taken the preſent opportunity of returni 
into their native country, oppoſed the (cardinal wit 
albthe credit of that powerful family; and the ma- 
jority of the convention had now embraced oppoſite 
intereſts to thoſe which formerly prevailed. Arran 
Was deglared governoriz the cardinal was committed | 
th>uftody under the care of lord Bon ; anda wn 
HGB i A1 5 . * $28 
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* Sadler's Letters, p. 267. . p. r. baba. ib Is. 
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i tlation was commenced with fir: Ralph Sadler, the c a. 


conditions were quickly agreed on; that the queen 
ſnhould remain in Scotland till the ſhould be ten years 2 
of age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England to 
be educated; that ſix Scottiſh noblemen ſhould im- 
mediately be delivered as hoſtages to Henry; and 
N that the kingdom, notwithſtanding its union with 
England, ſhould: {till retain. its Jaws: and privileges“. 
By means of theſe equitable conditions the war 
between the nations, which had threatened Scatla 
with ſuch diſmal calamities, feemed to be, fully- 
compoſed, and to Be changed into perpetual icons, 
cord and amity. )) bete tac 
Bor the cardinal-primate, having pfrevalledbon 
Seton to reſtore him to his liberty, was able, bythis 
intrigues, to confound all theſe meaſures, which! 
appeared ſo well concerted. He aſſembled the mnoſti 
eonſiderable eccleſiaſtics; and having repreſentad io 
them the imminent danger to which their revenues: 
and privileges were expoſed, he perſuaded themido 
collect privately from the clergy: a large {um of md; 
ney, by which, if entruſted; to his management, he 
engaged to overturn the ſchemes of their enemies 
 Befides: the partiſans | whom he acquired by:{pectisr / 
niary motives, he rouſed up the zeal of :thoſe:wiier = 
were attached to the catholic worſnip; and he repnes! 
ſented the union with England as the fure forerunner? 
of ruin to the church and to the ancient religion. 
The national antipathy of the Scots to their ſauthern 
neighbours: was alſo an infallible engine by which: - 
5 the cardinal wrought upon the people; and though; 
; the terror of Henry's arms, and their own inabulitpr — 
to make reſiſtance, had procured a temporary aflent, 
to the alliance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled 
habits of the nation produced an extreme averſion 
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CHAP; to thoſe meaſures. | The Engliſh ambaſſador and his. 
XXIII. retinue received many infults from perſons whom 
1 5 the cardinal had inſtigated to commit thoſe violences, 
in hopes of bringing on a rupture: But Sadler pru: 
dently diſſembled the matter; and waited patientiy 
till the day appointed for the delivery of the hoſtages. 

le then demanded of the regent the performance of 
uat important article; but received for anfwer, that 
his authority was very precarious, that the nation 
had now taken a different impreſſion, and that it 
was not in his power to compel any of the nobility to 
| deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the Engliſn. Sadler, 

foreſeeing the conſequence” of this refuſal, ſent: a 

; ſummons to all thoſe: who had been priſoners Tr _ 
England, and required them to fulfil the promiſe 

+ which they had given, of returning into cuſtody. 
None of them ſhowed ſo much ſentiment of honour. 
as to fulfil their engagements, except Gilbert Ken- 
rledy earl of Caſſilis. Henry was ſo well pleaſed 
with the behaviour of this nobleman, that he not 
only received him graciouſſy, but honoured him with 
freſents, gave him his liberty, and ſent him back to 

5 eee with his two: brothers tor a had left as 
' hoſtages . e i 1 IJ -© 5 ; 

New rup- - 'Fars behaviour of his Scottiſh nobles] ;Hhotiah, it 
Pfr 019 refteRed; diſhonour on the nation, was not diſagree- 
| able to the cardinal, who foreſaw that all theſe per- 
2 na would now be deeply intereſted to maintain 
their enmity and oppoſition to England. And as a 
wit was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found 
it neceſſary immediately to apply to France; and to 
crave the aſſiſtance of that ancient ally during the 
pfreſent diſtreſſes of the Scottiſh nation. Though 
the French king was fully ſenſible of his intereſt in 
ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not hav 

_ been made on him at a more unfeaſonable juncture. 
His . on the Milaneſe, and his reſent- 
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ment MEI Charles, had engaged him in e 
that potentate; and having made great though frait-: 
leſs efforts during the preceding campaign, he was: 
the more diſabled at preſent from defending his owns 


25 & 
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dominions, much more from granting any ſuecour- 


to the Scots. Matthew Stuart earl of Lenox, ai 
young nobleman of a great family, was at that time in 


the French court; and Francis, being informed that! 


he was engaged in ancient and hereditary enmity with 
the Hamiltons, who had murdered his. father, i ſent? 
him over to his native country, as a ſupport to the- 


cardinal and the queen- mother: And he: promiſed! 
that a ſupply of money, and, if neceſſary; even! 


military ſuccours, ſhould ſoon be diſpatched after 


him. Arran the governor, i ſeeing all theſe prepara-l 
tions againſt him, aſſembled his friends, and made 


an attempt to get the perſon of the infant queen intò 


his cuſtody; but being repulſed, he was obliged to ” 


come to àn accommodation with his enemies, and: 


to entruſt that precious charge to four neutral per- 


ſons, the heads of potent families, the Grahams 


Areſkines, Lindſeys, and Levingſtones. The arrival! 


of Lenox, in the midſt of theſe tranſactions, ſerved 
to render the victory of the French Lanes over the 
Engliſh {till more-indifputable?t + 1d 210 


3 os 


IHE oppoſition which Henry met h in Seer Neben 


land from the Frenchi intrigues excited his reſentment, 
and farther confirmed the reſolution which he had 
already taken, of breaking with France, and of 
uniting his arms with thoſe of the emperor- He 
had other grounds of complaint againſt the French 
king; which, though not of great importance, yet 
being recent, were able to overbalance thoſe great 

injuries which he had formerly received from Charles. 
He pretended that Francis had engaged to imitate 
ee ee Ae ae, from the 
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8 e had been allowed to marry, firſt Ma 


HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 
ſes df Rome; and that he had broken his promiſe in 
tllat particular. He was diffatisfied that James his 


of France, then a princeſs of the houſe of Guile z; 
aud he conſidered theſe alliances as pledges which 
Franeis gave lof his intentions to ſupport the Scots 

the power of England. He had been in- 


formed of ſome railleries which the French king had 


thrown out againſt his conduct with regard to his 
wives. He was diſguſted that Francis, after ſo many 
obligations which he owed him, had ſacrificed him 


do the emperor; and, in the confidence of friendſhip, 
13 90 ba raſhly revealed his ſeerets to that ſubtle and in- 


ſome. other. terfitories *, That t ey might h | 
pretence for enforeing theſe claims, they ſent a 5 


oy with fultan ee and to m 


tereſted monarch: And he complained that regular 
payments were never made of ihe ſums due to him 

by France, and of the penſion which had been ſtipu- 
lated. Impelled by all theſe motives, he alienated 
himſelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and 
formed a league with the emperor, who earneſtly. 
courted- his alliance. This league, beſides ſtipula- 
tions for mutual defence, contained a plan for in- 

vading France; and the two monarchs agreed to 
enter Francis's dominions with an army, each of 

twenty-five thouſand men; and to require that prince 


to pay Henry all the ſums which he owed him, and 


toi conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and 
Ardres, as a ſecurity for the regular payment of his 
penſſon for the future: Incaſe theſe conditions were 
rejected, the confederate princes agreed to challenge 
fof Henry the crown of France, or, in default of 
itzothe dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and 
Guienne; for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, ape 


ſage to Francis, requiring him to renounce his 


— 
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5 fo all the preitdicg hich Chiillendom lad seh r 
; from that unnatural confederacy,” Upm the Erench Se 
1 king's refuſal, war was declared againſt him by che: . 


3 allies. It may be proper to remark, that the par- 
5 tiſans of France objected to Charles his alliance witk 
b the heretical king of England, as no leſs obnoxiqus 
; than that which Francis had contracted with Solys | 
man: And they obſerved, that this league Wag al 
breach of the ſolemn promiſe which he had given 0: 
| Clement VII. never to make es or Alliance with; 
England. DT enoneatde 
WE the eth ich the emperor: was nego· 122d Jan. 
tiating, the king ſummoned a new ſeſſion of -/parha-14 ps 
ment; in order to obtain ſupplies for his projefleds = 
_ war with France. The parliament granted him a 
| ſubſidy, to be paid in three years: It was letiedlin] 
a peculiar manner; but exceeded not three thillings| 
in the pound upon any individualb. The convoca- 
tion gave the king fix ſhillings in the pound, to he 
levied in three years. Greater ſunis were abways, 
eren during the eſtabliſnment ef the catholie relis3 | — 
n, exacted from che clergy than from che laity s 2 
Which made the emperor Gbarles fay; When Henry | - 
_ diffolved the monaſteries, and ſold thier revenues or 
beſtowed [them on his; nobility? arid [countiers, chat 
he had killed the hen which brought him the golden 
eggs © 11911 $0 SIE ai 10t viitoat 6-28 c9TDTA.. 5 | 
Tun parliament alſo facilitated; the-execittioniofq 
the former law, by.which: che king's:proclamations: 
were made me katutds : They: appointed that? 
ceotinfetlors.fhould form = HY ans) | 


| Ve ew o'w : RY, (1 8 twenty f tillings © and up SINE 180 
17 8 ee m ten pounds to twenty pounds; fi xteen 


15 6 627 of every pound; from five Ponce 
l . upwards, two ſhillings. Lands; fees, R— | 
annuities twenty. hyllings,to- five pounds, paid; ne x 
the pound; from five pounds to ten pounds, ſixteen pence; fr : * | 
= Pounder to 0 Wee e from N 1 85 77 5 "i 
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total abolition of juries in criminal cauſes, as well as 
of all parliaments, ſeemed, if the king had ſo pleaſed, 


the neceſſary conſequence of this enormous law. He 

might iſſue a proclamation, enjoining the execution 
of any penal ſtatute, and afterwards try the criminals, 

not for breach of the ſtatute, but for diſobedianters 


His! proclamation. It is remarkable that lord Mount- 
joy entered a proteſt againſt this law; and it is 


equally remarkable, that that proteſt is the only one 
entered een yy public: bill OD this whole 


lreig nnn 5 
Ir was enafied: *.this delten; That any Cairitual 


perſon who! preached or taught contrary to the doc- 
trine contained in the king's book, the Erudition of 


-@'Chriſtian Man, or contrary to any doctrine which 


he ſhould zhereafter promulgate, was to be admitted 


on the firſt conviction to renounce his error; on the 
ſecond, he was required to carry a faggot; which if 
he a to do, or fell into a third bes he was 
to be burnt. But the laity, for the third: offence, 


were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, and be 


Hable to perpetual impriſonment. Indictments muſt 
be laid within a year after the offence, and the pri- 
Honer was allowed to bring witneſſes for lis exculpa- 


tion. Theſe penalties were lighter than thoſe which 
were formerly impoſed on a denial of the real pre- 


ſence: It was, however, ſubjoined in this ſtatute, 


that the act of the ſix articles was ſtill in force. But, 


in order to make the king more entirely maſter of his 

people, it was enacted, That he might hereafter at 
his pleaſure change this act, or any Proviſion in it. 

1 By this clauſe both parties were retained in ſubjec- 


tion: So far as regarded religion, the king was in- 


veſted in the fulleſt manner with the fole legiſlative 


authority i in his kingdom: And all his ſubjects were, 


under the ſevereſt 1 exprelsly bound to re- 


9 Burnet, p. 323. 34 6d 35 Hen. vnn. eh 


ceive 8 
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: ccive 3 whatever doc rie he ſhould pleaſoto ug AA 7. | 
, recommend. to them. fx; oe ten, 


Tux reformers began 5 e . thitadis e | 


great; power of the crown might Kill-be employed in tf Jur. 
their favour. The king married Catherine Par, 


widowiof Nevil lord Latimer; 3. a woman of virtue, 


and ſomewhat inclined to the new doctrine- 
this marriage Henry confirmed what had formerly 

been foretold in 77 5 
eſpouſe a widow. The king's league with the em- N 
peror ſeemed a circumſtance no Jeſs favourable to the 


that he would be obliged to 


catholic party; and thus matters remained ſtill 


|; nearly: balanced between the factions. 


ITE advantages gained by this powerful ME 


racy. between Henry and Charles were inconſider- 
able during the preſent year. The campaign was 


opened with a victory gained by the duke of Cleves, 


Francis's ally, over the forces of the emperor: 
Francis in perſon took the field early; and made 
himſelf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole 


dutchy of Luxembourg: He afterwards took Lan- 


drecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles 


having at laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared 
in the Low Countries; and after taking almoſt 


every fortreſs in the dutchy of Cleves, he reduced 


the duke to accept of the terms which he was pleaſed 
to preſeribe to him. Being then joined by a body of 


fix mob Engliſh, he fat down before Landrecy, 


and covered the ſiege with an army of above forty 


thouſand men. Francis advanced at the head of an 
army not much inferior; as if he intended to give 


the emperor battle, or oblige him to raiſe the ſiege: 


But while theſe two rival monarchs were facing each 
other, and all men were in expectation of ſome great 


event, the French king found means of throwing . 
ſuccour into Landrecy; and having thus effected his 


| Farpele he A made a retreat. e find- 


i e Memoires du Bellay, lib, 10. 
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Po wet, his mortal enemies. Thie cardinal acquired 
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Tux vanity of Henry was flattered - Wy Fi 


which he made in the great tranſactions on the © con- | 


tinent: But the inter of his king dom were more 


deeply concerned in the event of affairs in Scotland. 
Arran, the governor, was of ſo indolent and unam⸗: 
bitidus a character, that had he not been ſtimulated 
by his friends and dependants, he never had alpired 
to any ſhare in the adminiſtration; and when be 
found himſelf overpowered by the party of the 


dowager, the cardinal, and the earl of Lenox, he 


s glad to accept of any terms of accommodation, 
. diſhonourable. He even gave them à furs 
pledge of his ſincerity, by renouneing the principles 
of 9 52 reformers, and reconciling himſelf to the 


Stirling. By this weakneſs and levity he loſt h 
credit oh ze whole nation, and rend red the pro. ng 
teſtants, who were hitherto the chief ſupport of his 


a entire aſcendant in the kingdom: The queen- 


engen: Lenox alone was become an obſtacle to his, 
mea ures, and reduced him to ſome difficulty. | 17 
xx inveterate enmity which had taken ace e. 
tween che families of Lenox and Arran made the in- 


age Lenox the more in their cauſe, had flattered 
bits with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown after 


their infant ſovereign; this rivalfhip had tended lil! 1 


fatther to rouſe the animoſity of the Hamiltons. 
Lenox too had been encouraged to aſpirk to the 


marriage of the queen-dowager, which would have, 5 | 


given him ſome pretenſions to the regency 3 ; and ng 
6 


0 


| | omiſh. e in the Franciſcan 1 ings a 


er placed implicit confidence in him: The 
8 governor Was obliged to yield to him in every pre- 


Als of theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible; 
Med 26 the cardinal. and the French party, in order to 


% 5 


| which he pee red thi 1 ea l 3 
that ſince he ry chooſe between the friendſhip of 


Lenox and' that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who 
was. more eafily governed, and Who was inpeſted 


with preſent authority, was in every reſpet prefer- 


able. Lenox, finding that he was not likely t6 
ſucceed in his: pretenſions to the queen-dowager, 


and that Arran, favoured: by the cardinal, had Ace 
quired the aſcendancy, retired to Dunbarton, the 


governor of which was entirely at his devotion he 
entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the Fog of 
liſh court; and he ſummoned his-vallals and parti ; 


fans to attend him. All thoſe who were'inclinedts_ 


the proteſtant religion, or were on any account di 8 
contented. with the cardinal's adminiſtration, how 
regarded Lenox as the head of their Party 3. and 


they readily made him à tender of their ſervices. 5 


In à little time he had collected an army of ten 
thauſand men, and he threatened his enemies welt! 
immediate deſtruction. The cardinal had ho equa 


force to oppoſe to him; but as he was a prudent Han? 
he foreſaw that Lenox could not long fuß ſiſt i 


great an army, and he endeavoured to gain time bx 
opening a negotiation with hin?” He ſeduced” His; 
followers by various artifices; le pre yailed ofthe! 


Douglaſſes to change party; he repreſented: to 


whole nation the danger of civil wars and com! 1 


tions: And Lenox, obſerving the -unegquaPe conteſt! . 


Ne I; 


in which he was engaged, was at laſt ohliged te 1 
down his arms, and to accept of an accommòdati if 
with the goverhor and the cäardinàl. Prefent peat 
was feſtored; but no confidence took place betweet 
the: Parties. Lenox, fortifying his caſtles; and puttiy 8 
himſelf in à poſture of defence, waited the atriy- 
of Engliſh. fuccours, from whole' alliſtance ebe 
he "ir ae . Wen, Es MON oe, 
enemies.) 5 8 . 6 Ae 
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_ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Wb the winter: ſeaſon reſtrained Hetiry Sem 
| b operations, he ſummoned a new parliament; 
in which à law! was paſſed, ſuch ag che was, pleaſed: 
E with regard to the ſncceflioniof the crown. 
| After -declaring that the prince of Wales, or any af 
the king's male iſſue, Were firſt and immediate hrire 
N ie erown, the parliament reſtored the two rin - 
| Mary anc Elizabeth, 10 their nicbt af Aus- 
and corrected what the king? 8 3 ane Ho: 
_ on into confuſiong but it was impoſſible for 
ny te dorany thing, how laudable ſoever, with- 
qut hetraying. in ſome eircumſtance, his uſual e. 
tranaganee and caprice: Though be ere e 
Vapyafor theſe two princeſſes to mount the throne, 
he-:would: not alle the acts to be reverſed which: 
hag declared chem illegitimateg he made the parlia- 
ment confen on him 3 power of ſtill excluding 
them. if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions: | 
| ich he ſhould, be: pleaſed- :t0;tmpole ;' and: 
| 8 them to enadt, that, in default of his wm 
ae: eo tight diſpoſe of che cron as he pleaſtd, 
. letters patent. He did not probably 
je rt bat, in proportion as he degraded the par- 
liament, by, rendering it the paſſive inſtrument of 
his) hariable and violent inclinations;: he taught he 
f . — 4 all its ee ae thesebg 


a enen was ſo bent: to 
ettain : 40 © N on 8c bis ; 9! r ib 


| Fe beck dodaring ert ki 
ace dan hows 2 abe barer ha 
e ſupreme head of the church of: England and Ites 


© 6:1apd.”;cIt- emed 4 palpable inconſiſteney to 


retain the title of Defender of the Faith, arhich the 
eaurt of Rome had Sonferred ou bim, for main · 
5 ho Werl gainſt Luther ; mw yet 0 b. 
his e 1cal ſupremacy in t 

chi hat court. y in, oppo Wire 
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able than his eee all his dabſesss 6b 


Ab thoſe who had taten the former oaths: ſhould'be 


| cuſation-concernimg any of the'coffences compriſecl 


— reacher actuſed bÞ peak 
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An at-alſopuſſed for the remiſſion of tlie d 
which the King had tee ge pope a general . 3 
ban, 'leview 2 the people. wy 54 will eaſily be ber 1564. | 
lieved;” that after the former act of this kind; he 
loan was not entirely voluntary g. But there was l 1 

.circumſtance' attending tlie preſent ſtatute; 

which none but Henry ns have thought fs 
nauicly, that thoſe whe! had: A otten · pad 
ment; eicher in Whole or in part; ſhduld fefund the 
money 10 the exchequer. EL ;f 148 A 501 1109 Bas. 2 * 

In baths which Henry impoſed for che ſecu 7 
of this ecol r | f 


any diſtinſtion had already been obliged to rehnohnes 
the pope's ſupremacy; but as the clauſes' to'whiely 

ey ſw ore had not been deemed entirely ſatisfüctery, 
andther oatli was impoſed; and it was 12 


underſtood toi have taken the new one . Aſtra 
tion! to repreſent men as being by en e 
which-theyIrad-never ent, 42875 0+ £0915 DITIUD 
ITE moſt commendable law) to which'the parlial” 
ment gave their ſanction, e which che 
the law of the ſix articles; and enticed, 
chat no perſon ſhould be put ta his trial upbn dn het 
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. ; and that no perſon ſhould b arte liel | 
6'ward for any ſuch öffence before | 
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chal a refuſalß he made no mention this ſeaſon 
. — of a ſupphy: But as this: wars both in France and 
De Btotlmid;camweliias: is uſualprodigality, had int 
volved him in great expence, he hadi reepurſe to. 

other: methods ef filling his exchequers Netwith- 


ſtanding the former abolition of his dehts, het 


required new ildans from Bis ſubjects: And he en- 
bhanced gold from forty-five; ſhilkngs.ta forty-eight. 
zitrounce ;»anddilver: from three ſhillings: ang nine- 


3 pence to four ſfüllings. His pretence for this inno- 


Watidn Was to prevent the money from being ex- 
ported ; as if that expedient could any wiſe ſerve the 

-purpoſe. : He even coined ſome baſe N and 
ordered it tobe current by proclamation. He 


| mme commiſſioners; for» leyyings a; benevolence, 


-and:he:extortedrabout ſeventy: thouſandipounds by. 


this Srpedient. Read, alderman of: London/ra 


mam fomewllat advanced in years, having tefuſed ho 
rontribute; or not coming up to the exPBCtation of 
-ithe! commiſſioners; was inrolled as a foot-foldiercin 
the Scottiſn wars, and was there taken priſoner. 
oRoarh;who hat been equally refractory, was thrown 
into priſon, and obtained not his liberty but-by;pay- 
bingta large compoſſtion . Theſe powers of thepre- 
z rogative (Which at that tims paſſed unqueſtioned), 
zitbhe compelling of any man ;to,rferye. in any office, 
and the impriſoning of any man during pleaſure, not 
vctolmention the practice of extorting loans; rendered 
Balle ſovereign in a manner abſolute maſter of the 


s perſon: and property of every individual... 1 515 


„ EARIHthis year the king ſent a fleet and an army 
ol inrade Scotland. The fleet confiſted of near two 


hundred veſſels, and carried on board ten thauſand 


men Dudley lord Lifleccommanded, the ſea- forces; 


athe carl. of Hertford the land- The troops were 
| -aliferabarked near Leith; and, after . * | 
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niall' botty-whichs oppoſed! then, ichey took- that CHAP) 


town withoutreſiſtdnce;/and'then mirchedto!Edin: ; 


burgh. Thie gates were ſoon beaten down (fon little Bg 


or no-refiltance> was made); and the Englifhvfirft 
pillaged] and then ſet fire to the city. The regent - 

and cardinal were not end ee eee ſo great ia 

force; and they fled to Stirling. Hertford marched 


eaſtward; and being joined by a new body under 1 
.... 


ton and Dunbar, then retreated into England; 
Having loſt only forty men in the whole expédition. 
The earl of Arran collected ſome forces; but find- 
ing that the Engliſh were already departed; be 
tufned them againft Lenox, whowis juſtly: ſuſpectel 
olf a correſpondence with the enerty That noble- 
man after making ſome reſiſtance, was obliged ite 
fly into England; where Henry ſettled a penfion an 
him, and even gave him his niece, lady Margaret 
Douglas, in marriage. In return) Lenox ſtipn- 
lated conditions by which, had he; beer able to S. 
cute them, he miuſt have reduced his conhtryfto 
-totalſervitudeV'! en hanigdo bas gli ola 
N kv's policy was blametl in this: fpniden aud 
Violent incurſion; by which he inffamed the pafſions 
ohe Scots, without fubduing their ſpirit ; andtit 
Was commonly dad; that he didi tod much if Rein- 
tended to ſolicit an alliance, and tooilittleifohe 
meant a congqueſt w But the reaſon of his recalling 
the troops ſo ſoong was his eagernefsqtò carry ona 
projected enterpriſe againſt France; in which He in- 
tendedi to employ the whole forte of His kingdom. 
He had concerted a plan with the emper bra hitn 
threatened t total ruin of that inonaruhyſandanuiſt, 
as a neceffary conſequence; have invblved te rin 
* of England. Theſe two princes had agreed forrwade 
France with forces, amounting to above a hundred 
thouſand men: Henry engaged to fet"out from Ca- 


e 2 
CNHI: 


tlie whole country, burned and deſtroyed Hadding- 


1 I Rymer, vol. xv. p. 23. 29. m Herbert. Burnet. 
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Toi Logs 
e conqueſt © FD ting 


e havir appointed the P nt e rt 
N . ——5 to Calais With chi . 

) 8 14 "hy d by the Gene of Noi 2 
Zak earl of b Arundel, Vere ertof 


tha 
Ny nt Anthe 
_ Na gourd ii noir 2 re of Fu 
dom. The Engliſh army was 5 join 1 by 


be de e — 3 — of Flanders 5 — 


. de, a a0 58 Ae Vile he waited fer 
| the Arrival Gf his confederate, he” ſav down befbfe 
Turkeinbourg, Which was farrendbred to“ him? 14 
ellence proscsdedd to Comimetey bn abe ene 
Miel he tock: Eigny met With tie fame fate He 
S e to St. Diſier on the Marne, eh 


e d place men brave ref _ Unger 
they wht of Sancerre the governor; and t 
3 ick expeRtation,) T. 
emperot was employed before this ton at che 
ah forees were aſſembled in ed > 


F | er tetnpteck by the defenceleſs condi 
SEE French 2 or thinking that tlie emperor 
Bad- Erft broken his engagement, by fortring fieges, 
Gk. * e at he” the dangerous conſe- 

gquences 


brave < oo {cg encouraged, the, garrifo 01 
defend themlclves, ta,the laſt, 7 755 2 dag the 
Engliſh. .; He. was; killed. during the. 


Henry by, the cowardice of Vervin; hof mag 
wards beheaded. | — 


il digs 


for. this.diſhanourable, capitulations 5 


-- DuganG the courſe of this ſiege Charles had 


St, Difier, and, finding the, ſeaſon mach aduaneed, 
he began to hearken to a treaty vf Peace With France, 


fince.All. his. ſchemes, for ſubdving that ki 
were likely 10 prove abortive. In or 
pretence far delerting his ally, he k 


toda] fs n e e immediate 


. ee 
braten 9 concert: mew Hae ee 


anſwer ſerver. Sher as a ſu | 
clutling e Ene 15 y Where 
e made of England. Hef to 


Hangers as a dar eld gr ham he 
| — to marrꝶ to the 

fecand ſon; and Francis in return withulrg 
tronpe from Piedmont and Savoy, e on 
= to, Milan,, Na = and other territonies,; 
Italy. — peace, been Frane 


eee b 2 5 emperor's great deäre te 
| the i chan an 
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f e Francis: | 
wrew, hig 


= ne th 


x8th Sept, 


hege, and the town was immediately f re e to 
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HISTORY OF: EN GLAND. 


to raiſe the ſiege o Montreuil; returned into Eng- 
land. This campaign ſerved to the populace-as: 


matter of great triumph; but all men of ſenſe con- 


cluded that the king had, as in all his fofmer mill!“ 
taryenterpriſes, made, at a great expence, an ac 


quilition Which wWas of no importance... 


nE war With Scotland, ee b Me 


ductedfeebly, and with various ſucceſs. Sir Ralph 


Evers} now ford Evers, and ſir Bryan Latous, 


made an intoad into that Kingdom; and having laid 
waſte the Counties of Tlviotdale andthe Merſe, they: 
proresded to. the abbey, of iGoldinghamz' which they 
took pofſeſſion of, and fortified Whe gowerhor 


OT rites afſeighled an army of eight ĩhouſand inen, in order 


ton chiſlodge them from this poſt; but he had h- 


fnoner opened his batteries before the place ghan a 


ſudden panic ſei ed him ; he left the army, and fled 


to Dunbar He complained aof the mutiny Jof his 


troops/and. pretended apprehenſions leſt they hould 
deliver him into the hands of the Engliſh But his 


cin unwarlike ſpirit wits: generally believed tochave 


* £7 
ro g 
- 


hop 
L545» 


bert the motive! af this diſnonourahle flight. The 


Scbttith-army;. upon the departure f thein general; 


fell anto confuſion ; nqαhhad not Angus; With a f 
of lis tetainers, brought off the: Cannon and pro- 


tectedutheir rear, the Engliſh night have gained 
great advantages over them. Evers, elated with 


this fuoceſs, boaſted to Henrythat he had conquered | 


A. Scotland to the Forth; ancthelclaimed a reward 5 


dorithist important ſervice The duke of Norfolk; 
whoikbew: with grhat -ditheulty! fach-racquiſitions - 


Wo, S eee againſt a Warlike enemy, ad- 
Miſetlithe kings to grant him, as his reward, the Con- 
queſtsnof vi ich he boaſted ſo: highly. The next 


Anroad:made hy the Engliſſi ſhewed tlie vanity-of 


Evers's hopes. This . led about 1 thou, 


be 75 27 45 2 ; If 3 HERS 14 15 . 1 M1 e it z : land N 
* 


n I tot N * N 


fand Mete into Tiviotdale and nd waveinp dyed 1 
vaging hiav\countryowhemintelligen 
him that ſome Seottiſh >forees appeared: wk ona 
abbey df Melroſs. - Angus had votfed the! rom P N b, 
to mord activity; and a proclamation beiflg iſſued 5 
fotiuſſembling the troops of the neighbouring eun- 
ties, A conſiderable body had repaired: thithef to ops 
oſe the enemy. Norman Leſly, ſon of the earboÞ 
hes; haq-blſo joined the army with ſome volunn- 
tears from Fife; a: he: inſpired courage tntofths 
whole, as Well by this acceſſion of force, as by H 
bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring: 
their troops to the neceſſity of 'a ſteady: defence) the 
Scottiſhileaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmonnty 
andithey reſolved to wait, on ſome high grounds 
near Ancram, the aſſault of the Engliſh. Phe Enge 15th Feb. 
liſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them ro H¹,j = 
to deſpiſe: the enemy, thought;-whenitheyfawrths = 
_ Scottiſh: horſes led'of the field, that tlie Whole army 
was retiringg and they haſtened to! attack thłm: 
The Scots received them in good order; and being 
favoured by the advantage of tlie ground, as well'as 
þy=the ſurpriſe of the Rnglith; who expected ne. 
fiſtance they ſoon put them to flight; and »prrſaed 
them with confiderable ſlaughterd Evers ad La⸗ 
toun were both killed, and above à thouſand mem 
were made prifoners. / An order te fupport the 
Scots in this war, Francis ſome time after ſent Over 
d body of auxiliaries, to the number of three thous 
land five hundred men, under the command of 
Montgoniery lord of Lorges . Reinforced by theſe 
ſuceours, the-governor aflembled an army of fifteen 
thouſand men at Haddington, and marched; thence 
to ravage the euſt borders of England. He laid all 
waſte Wherever he came; and having met with no 
conſiderable refiftance;' ks retired into his own-toun- 
| WIR and diſbanded his my 12 55 earl of Hert- - 
AE. 3 Ford noe 16 E Io bt . fred] £ 215% 4 3 
"231441 k Buchanan, lib. 18. Drummongs.” 
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HISTORY Oo ENGLAND. 

b ford; in revenge, committed ravages on the middle 
and weſt marches; and the at bes both/fides: was 

aliſed\ rather by the-ills in on the enemy, 
2 than by up conſiderable: MTA e an either 
Party- 37 in * Ar me 4891191 VI 61 | 
IRR war likewiſe 1 3 8 England 
was not diſtinguiſhed this year by any memorable 
exent..:. Francis/had equipped a fleet of above two 


- knadred ſail, beſides gallies ; and having embatked 


fame land-forces on board, he ſent them to make a 


 Gufcarit- in England: | They failed o the Ihe ef 


Wight, where they found the Engliſh ſleet lying at 


anchor in St. Helen 8. It conſiſted not of above 4 


hundred fail; and the admiral thought it meſt ad 


| viſable to remam in that road, in» hopes of draw. 
ing the French into the narrow channels; and che 


8 which were unknown to them. The tw 


flaets cannonaded each other for o days; Vanden. 


cept the finking of the Mary Roſe, one of the 


os, che Engliſh fect, the damage on both ſudes 
was inconſiderable. e itemwohns 18 tits 10; watts! 


oF naners's chief intention in equipping ſo great a 
fleet, | was to prevent! the Englith Tod 'throwing 


fubrours into Boulogne, which he reſolvedd to be. 


ſiage 3 and for that purpoſe he ordered à fort to ba 


| built, by which he intended to block up the harbour! 


After d conſidarables doſs of time. and money, the 
fant! was faund fo ill conſtructed, q thit he was 
obliged to abandon at q and though he had':affems 


| bled on that frontier an army of near forty thouſand. 


in France, bad levied. fourteen." 


men hes was net able to effect any cond erable en. 


tetprife: Henry, in order to defend his/poſſefſion 
fand Germans; 
who having: marched te Fleurines in the -biſhopric 
ot Liege, found that they could advance no farther: 
W Would not allow them à pa 1285 rough 
his. domimons 3 They” received FN nee ot A ts 
I 5 Orv > nat er 4 


1 1 Beleair. Memoires du Bellay. 5 
| i | = Perior + 


HEN RN n 


Piste the fide of France ready to intereept 5 
them: Want of occnpation/and of pay oon pros XI 
duced a mutinytamong them: And having 'ſazed © 


the Engliſh»commidaries as a-fecurity-for: artears; 
they retreated into their own country. There ſeems 
to have b 2E ſome: want of foreſight in this expben- 
ſwe armament. e ee 


Tux great e two ee eee Tang 5 


by Henry, obhged him to eee 
mente. The commons granted him a 


able in two years, of two 7 
The ſpirituality voted him ſix ſhüllings A paund! 
But the parliament, apprehenſive leſt more demands 
ſhauld be made upon them, endeavoured to faus 
themielves by a very eee Eat Hberality of other 
people's property: By one vote they beftowett gas 
che king all the revenues of the eee ee a8 Well 
as of the ehauntries, free chapels , and ofpitals 
was: pleaſed! with :this-6 1 as it in 
erxeaſed his power but he. had no intention toro 
learning of all her endowments; ànd ſie foon;tagk - 
care to inform the univerſities hat-he aneants not 
to touch their revenues. Thus theſeo ancient — 
celebrated eſtabliſhments owertheir Eiſtence 10 the 
are, of the king, not to the protection AR 
ſervile and proſtitute parliament. 4 
T proſtitute fpirit of the-þarliiumeit farther-ap | 
peared in this preamble of a ſtatute , in which 4 

5 — king to have always; been, by tlie 


Oslo *. 85 T6206 18 ITS 8 TO? 2 11 2 36013 6 51 


0 pou Gar Ir. 

benen dowed/ 

the maintenance of one r marepriefts; daily to ſag maſs, ox 

divine, r for the uſe of the, fousdlers r ſuch others ag they aj 
inte apels were independent, on any church, on en OW? 

aw mitich 18 Ws fat aothe forther, Jacob's nate Die.” 2 
— 5 Hen. VIII. e C. 1 
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_ "HISTORY*OF ENGLAND. _ 
word of God, ſupreme head of the chüfchtof Eng: 
land; 'and Ack HO Wedge that *archbiſhops} biſhops; 
and ther ecelefiaſtical perſons, have no manner of 
fuurifdfction but by his royal mandate: Te hit 

ch perſons às he ſhall! ap. 
point, full power and authority is given from above 


dcs hear and determine all manner of caufes eccle- 
flaſtical, and to eorrect all manner ef herefies, 


TT ͤP 3 ¶ tf Fo Eon}; 1 13 
errors: vices; and fins whatſoever.” Ne mention is 


here made of the concurrence of à cbnvweentiener 
even of à parkament. His proclamations” ate, in 


effect acknowledged to have not ontyithe force 


of law, but the authiority*of revelation fand by hit 


ral power he might tegulate the ackieng of mem. 


Loft their words and even direct heir inward 


aqth Dec. 


ing chert for their Joving Attachment te kin 


eu ar 
$194, 535854 
35861 
10 ½ Fetz 
nh 


leltimeints and opitions 2101-40 om eic iner : 
5"Fat king made; in perſen, a ſpesch tothe par. 
Häment on protogiting them; in Which, after ch ie 
He fafd, equalled what Was ever paid Byitheir aner. 
tors tc any King öf England, he complsineg of thefr 
diſſenſtöns, diſputes, aflc animöſieies ib rehgioh! He 


7 


Leid them, thiat te ſe vera! pulpits were become End 


Vf Batteries againſt each other; and that one preachler 


called another herétfe and änabaptiſt, which was re- 
taltateq by the opprobribus appellations f papiſtiantl 
HWypoefitet That he Had permitted his fecple the ue 
or tde feriptüres, not in Order to furniſn them with 
Riaterlals for difputing and raihing, But chat he might 
Enable them to inform their conſeiences, and! in- 


o 


Kuck their children and families: That ir grleved 
bist keart to find how that precious jewel was 
turedz b by being introduced into the-converſation>of | 


proftl- 
tvety alcheuſe and tavern, and employed as a pre- 
tetice for decryitig the fpiritual and-Jegal paſtors: | 


And that he was forty t obferve that the word ef 
God, while it was the object of ſo much anxious 
en, had very little influence on their prac- 
nB e 35 5 ice; | 


_  1Pherchief; conditions were, that HL 


aN BOY ee 


tice; and that, though an, imaginary” ns IE F 

YA abounded; charity was daily going to decay . S 

The king gave, good advice; but his qwn.example, x; B 

by enequraging ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill litted nl 

10 Promote that Penceable ſubmiſhon, of . opinion | 

| which he recommended. Hitze DUE F517 LS: WHITES Aniog ; 
Alltag eee ce in e Tergee 35 1546. 
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ene A 54668 of, nine pr ch meu eee tr 
which conſiſted of foreigners. Some ſkirmiſhes of 
fmall moment enſued with the French; and no 
hopes of any conſiderable progreſs cguld be enter: 
tained}: fs either party. Henry, whoſe anijmoſuy 
againſt Francis was not violent, had given:ſulhejent 
vent to his humour by this hort war; and finding 
tha from his great increaſe. e 8 AE lips 
indirength-he could not hope for much; longer; lifes. 
— defirous, of ending a.quarre which. might 
prove dangerous to his kingdom, during, a minority 
Franeis likewiſe, on his part, was not averſe to peace 
5 With England; becauſe having lately, loſt his — \\ 
duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient; claim upon 
Milan, and foreſay;that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on that 
account; break out between him and the emperor, 
Gommiſſioners, theręfore, having met at Campesa 7th June. 
ſwall place hetween Ardres and Guiſnes, 3 5 
were ſoon agreedion, and the peace. They themg, and Scot- 
ry ſhould xe land. 
tin Boulogne during eight years, Or till the former — 
debt due by Hrancis ſhould be paid. This, debt was 
ſettlecl/at t No millions of livres, beſides a; mie 
+508,090 livres, which, was afterwards tobe adinſteg. 
Francis took, care 19, comprehend Scotland in the 
treat, Thus all hat Henry abtained bY A War 
{whish, coſt him above one million hre Kundred 5 W 
Hu faum HE. 369 Haft ft 9117 2617 NT 21 11 + Dos) 
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Sar. and forty. thouſand pounds ſterling, was bad and 
, a-chargeable fecurity for a debt which was not a 
third of the value. ©) Ic ona; DEE IL SHE eit 
„Tun king, now freed l all foreign ars, had 
leiſure. to give his attention to domeſtic affairs :p 
ticularly to the eſtabliſſiment of uniformityin inlenz 


on which he was ſo intent! Thoug 6 
Engliſh tranſlation of che Bible, he had ede 
very careful to keep the maſs in Latin; but he was 
at laſt prevailed on to permit that the litany, a con- 
ſelerable part of the ſorvice, ſhould be celebrated in 
the vulgar tongue; and, by this innovation; he rx. 
cited ane the of the reformers; hre had been 
fſome what diſcouraged by the ſevere law of the ſix 
articles, One petition of the new Ktany en ge 
to ſave us om the tyranny. of the biſhop of Rome, and 


. um all bis deteſtable enormitietn. Gratmer employed 


his credit to draw Henry into farther innovations 3 
and he togk advantage of Gardiner's-abſence, who 
was ſent on an embaſſy to the emperor: But Gar- 
diner, hating Written to the king, that if he carried 
his oppaſitioh againſt the cathohc religion to greater 
extremities, Charles threatened to break off ene 
merce with him, the ſucceſs of Granmer's pro 
was for ſome time retarded. Craumer laſt. t © 
the maſt finoere and powerful friend that he poſſeſſod 
at ourt, Charles Branden duke of Suffolk z. The 
queen dowager of Frante, conſort to Suffolk, had 
died ſome years before. This n man | 
— Henry was not altogeth e f 
cordial and ſteady friend ſſip 3 und —— 
bays: been worthy of the favour wluch, frum his 
ceeanxlieſt youth, he had enjoyed withdig maſters: The 
bing was ſitting in council when infur *Suffolk3s: 
death and he took the opportunity both to expreE 
his.own e or theilols anck te celebrate the me- 
bas ; 25 S360 S ; ot 1 „6013210 11 bar 
5 Herbert. Stowe 
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rits, Gene goreafad) He declared, chat during the 


whole eourſe of their friend{hip, his-brother-in-laws | XX 


had never made one attempt to injure an adverfary,' 
mm had never whiſpered a word to gs difady 1 


any perſoni * Is there 00 
— ſay as much? Wilen the 7 Ka 


ed:theſe words, he locked round im all er fe, 


and ſaw Wee e which the conſ. u 
ſecret guilt naturally threw upon them. 
-CRANMER himſelf, when bereaved of this: ſap: 
port, was the more _— to thoſe cabals of _ 
courtiers, which the op __ and religion, 
| eee 011 1 
frequent among Henry's miniſters und eounſellors. 
The debe dne took hold of the king by his paſſion: 


for orthodoxy; and they repreſented to him, that 
bis duudable aeal for enforcing the truth met with “ 


better ſucceſs, it was altogether lowing to theipri.! 
mate, Whoſe example and encouragement were, in 
reality, the fecret ſupports of herely. ee 
ing the point at which they aimed, feigned a cbm 


plianee, and deſired the council to make inquiry inte 
mer a conduCt; promiſing that,” if he were 


found r he ſhould be committed to priſonp and 


gn puniſhment.” Every body he-w 


— — primate as loſt 5 and bis cid ends, 


| 2 dilreg gard. He was obliged #6 Rand fe” 
verul ene among thellacqueys at the doof . 

eikck before he could be admitted i And 
— — laſt called in, he was told, that they 


eber eee pen the Tower! ran | 


mer ſuid: that he appealed to the king himſelf; An 
2828 is appeal diſregarded, he eee ring 
Which Henry had given him as a pledge ef favwouft 
The ae were ee and 


„ 


as © Coke's Inſt. cap. 99. 
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1 —.— cruſh all their abs; and 3 em. 


3 5 Bur he Was — 


Bp ineffectual, _ 1 duvet concurrence: in pro- | 


Perſecu- 
tions. 


: lad, that heir mnt 
Ihe mild 
fruitleſs Ma accuſations againſt him, his 


himſelf, particularh in the capi 


: mating his ſervice. Norfolk, Who wWas . 


capital enemy, apologized for their condutt, and 
intention was to ſet che primate's | 
innocence in a full light; by bringing Him to an 


Open trial: And Henry obliged them I} 20 mm- | 


rpc ex WT aig 0 their cordial race! Gil een? 
of Cranmer rendered this agrees 
more eſincereon his part; han is uſual in uch 


; forced eomplianees . 3 — 4 . > SGD Bas 75 5954 


Bur though Henry's 2 agar act 
peeyiſhneſs, irritated by his declining ſtate of health, 
impelled him to; punith with freſu ſeverity all: others: | 
Who: preſumed: to entertain a different -OF n from | 
*.* oint of the real: | 
pteſence. Anne Aſcue; a young woman of merit 
ase ba beauty, who had great connexions wich 
the. chief ladies at cnurt, and with che dueen herſelf} . 
Watzwaeeuſed of dogmatizing on eddie articles: 
and Henry; anfteatii of: ſhewing ändulg. »co12th& 


L weaknels.of her ſex and age, on e mord pο. | 


vaked: that-awotnanhould:dare 46 N 8 
legigal ſentiments: She was prev aile on by Bonneris 

meſtces - make a ſeeming: recantationz” but mme 
qualified it withifome reſerves, which did nov ſatisg 7; 
that zealous. ptelate. She was 'throwniigto (priſon! | 
and ſhe there employed herſelf in compoſing prayers 
and diſoourſes By which ſhe fortified: her 0 19 


40 endure the e ee rather than f. relihguith” 


YEH 07 TO 


- eli 2d 0% g 5 
a Bote SE i. p. 335 344. ' Antiq: Bat, . t ran, ben 


i ms ” „„ I ay - 


ſetrecyj, 
Sam tan: _ That the a 


bes baffled. She Ws + 
alivez/ and being fo diſlocateck by thè rack chat he- 


ng, 1 hats Fe to che” 2 
believed às much as Chriſt Hir 


elf had ſaick of 


ey as-mich-of his divine do@riis 36 the catholic = 
had e could not be 


TE + But w Hilke 
brought to acknowledge 


an aſſent to the King's ex“ 


Lord's eue 2 


plicytionsy: this declaration availed her nothing, and 


Vas rather regarded as a freſh infult.- The chai 
cellor Wriothefely, *who had ſuccet 
who'was much attached to the catholic party, 
ſent to examine her with regard to her Patrons ar 
court, and the great ladies who Were in correſpond- 
ence with her: But ſhe maintained a Aaudadle de. 


K 


ity to her friends, and would confeſs nothing. She 


was put to the tortüre in the moſt barbat6us” "— = 


_, and continued {till reſolute in pre 
| 1e authors add an eri 56h; 17 


ded Audley, aud 


ncellor, who Rood by, 
: nant of the Tower to ſtretch The; | 
; rack till lirther; but that officer refuſed compliance: 
The chancellor menaced him; but met with à new 
refufal: Upon which that magiſtrate, he was! 


ane? 


otherwiſe a 5s erſon of merit, but intoxicated with! 


den zen put his owti hand to the rack, and 
dre it 10 * e that he almoſt tore Her bod 


Re ol He fancy ſtill ſurpaffed the barbarity 
5 her perſecutors, and they found al their efforts to- 


8 then condemned tb be bürnt 


could not bend he" was carried” to the ſtake in 4 4 


chair. + Foge ether with her were conducted Nicholas 


Bęlenian a b Fiete John Laſſels of the king's Houſer 
ld; and John Adar 4 taylor, wh 


+ Lies 
oh, ol, ite: p. 558. Speed) p. 288. Riker, page But i 
roet queſtiqns the tratirof.this circumſtance > Fox, howeverphane, t 


ſorſbes her en where the relates it. I mut add, in Juſtice to 
the king, chat h diſap vo of. riot e. . e and com- 
mende the Aier nam. RY” BINS 144 Y EY”, 8 $ 4 
Vor. IV, 8 TO doin So 
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o had been con“ 
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| a'recantatſon.”” They only regarded this offer as 4 
| they ſaw v with tranquillity the executioner Jer Me e 4 


Wo Urle on any ſubject, was freq 


401 les of che reformets,' ſne An wärilg betrayed! to 
Hutch f her minds on theſe occaſions. 11 Hi 2 


il 5 
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dbitined' forthe Tame crime to the fame pfini iſhment, 

They were all tied to the ſtake JE and in that dreadful 
5 on the chancellor ſent” to inform them that 
their pardon was ready drawn and ſigned, and ſhould 
inſtantly-be given them, if they would merit it by 


ment to their crown of marty yrdoem; ha 
flames, Which econfumed them. Wrietheſely did 
vt this public and noted fitiiation 
intereſted their hotigur the more to maintain a ſteady 
erance: HD S330 97 $0] OH, Yor 
"*Fxiover the ſecrecy 1 0 gaelty af Anne Aﬀeue 
ſaued the queen from this peril, that priticeſs/ ſoon 
after fell into a new danger, from which the narroy Y 
eſcaped: An ulcer had broken out in the king 


leg; which, added to His: extreme corpulency, and 


His bad habit of body; began boch to threaten his Ns 


and to render him even more than uſually ipeevi 
2nd. paſhonatei”''The queen attended bim with the 


moſt tender and dutiful care, and endeavoured, by ; 


every ſoothing art and compliance; to allay thoſe 


fs of Humour to Which he Was become fs ubjeR. 


| His fabburite topic of converſation Was cls 


and Catherine, whole good ſenſe! enabled her to ai 


Tent] y En gaged in | 
rgurnent ; and being ſecretly 1 named to the. pr 5 


ighty provoked” that ſhe Hole prefuing ge 
Am, cömplained of het obſtinacy t 


ae ee laid hald of tire oppottutiity 1 me 


He praiſed the © king's! [anxious Con- 
drehe ö ling the orthodoxy of His Fabien ; 

0 ; that the'more'elevated” the petf6n 
bes * 1 and the mere Hear t6" this 


| kt ri, ES rater terror would che Spie rike 
"Into 


or dus Won the 
| - lacnifice 5 


er &h 6, and the more ge 


ple” 2 


Q0- 


to men: Ibęe, male was-.created 
þalanged to the huſba 


J U ͤ ett, Etro vided. Haas 


Q- & 


Lv BN RK v. VE: it 


 aerifice;appearito naler ITbe chancellor, being © 


conſulted, was engaged by religious zeal to ſecand 
theſe topics; and Henry, hurried on by his œw¹n 
imperugus temper; and eneopraged by his coun- 
ſellors, went lo far 491.0 0 articles of impeache 


gtheſely executed his commands ; and oon after 


brought the paper to him to be ſigned: For as it 


Was high treaſon to throw ſlander upon the queen, 


keien e dil have been; queſtioned; for his 


temerity, By ſome means Tor 0p 
fell into the hands of one of the JUEEN'S ff 

Who, immediately carried the intelligence g ROY 
She Was ſenſible of the extreme danger, to Which 


by 2 5 oo, 
* r 


8 ment 110 be idrawn up againſt; His conſort. Wrie 


ihe was expoſed; but did net, deſpair. af being 


1 . he wh; PROSE: and addreſs, {till to elude 
1 3 She paid her uſual viſit 
5 onal and gund him in a more. ſerene: dif 


W ſhe had, reaſon to expect. He entered 


on the.-ſybject, Which was Jo familiar, t him; and 


| he ſeemed, to challenge her to! an argument in di. 
Vnity, Sha gently declined the convenſation,.Aand. 


xemarked,. that ſuch profound, ſpeculations were, ll 
ſuiteg tothe natural imbecility, of her ſex, Women, 
the laid, by their, firſt creation, were wade ſubject 


Gad z lle female-after, the Tg the male It 


;| the Wifers duty was, in, All caſes, to adopt 
pe Hyithe ſentiments of her: 
toherſeltfit, was: doubly her duty, being, bleſt Wick 


Ahuſband who was gualibed, by, his iche aud 
Kane not nx to,gl huſe principles for his nn 


kamily, but for the moſt wile and knowing. gf pal 
Fast enn 4, Not; ſo!:;by. St. Mary, keplied 
ngs td you are no become ace ee — 


5 hetter fitted to give than receive 


alter the image of 
add to chuſe principles for his 
huſhhand: And;;as 


a meskly zoplie, that ſhe mas dnl how aw 


AA 
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be BLSTORY PR ENGERAND: 
| ARE "iq the. was entitled oy theſe praiſes; - that. though the 
. uſyally decline not any conyerſation, however 
; 7546: ſublime, when, propoled by, 1 1 5 the well 
S ; ou 


Knew that her c CONCEPHONs.C ſerve to no other 
purpoſe than to 1 him a little 1 momentary amuſe- 
Mk: hat ſhe found. t 6: e en apt to lan- 

d ſh. When not ;revived. by fame oppoſition, and 
dae had: ventured, ſometimes. to feign a contrariety 
of jſentiments, in e to give him the leafure of 
To refuting her; an d, that. the alſo Propoſe ed, =P) this 
innocent. Ane toe 15990 him into topics whence 
the, bad. .obſeryed by vent. experience 1 that ſhe 
profit and. 1 11 4 rag 185 « And: is it ſo, 
+ hrectheart Pk eplicd, the king, then are we 
< Perfect ad nyt. > He em raced- her with 
| great affeion,, and fe oh her, AW 7 with aflurances i 
his protection an d. kind: 8. ch, Her r enemies, who 
knew, nothing of this OE cl Kang, prepared next 
day; toſconyey her to the A purſuant to the 
king's, warrant... Henry, and Ca therine Were con- 
verſing amicably i in the e when the, chancellor 
appeared. with 79255 of. e purſuiyants. . „The king 
ſpoke to 8 ediſtance from: bers and ſeemed 
to expoſti * RP 1 5 in the ever 5 manner: 
She even. o overheard- the appellations Fnave, fool 
and; Be, [Which he 5 beſtowed; upon that 

W an then ordered him to 1 his pre- 

ſence: She afterwards. interpoſed to mitigate his 
anger: He ſaid to her, or ſoul! you know 
ee, not how ill entitled this man is to your good 
< offices.” - - Thenceforth the queen; . having nar- 
rowly. eſcaped ſo-great:a danger, was careful not to 
offend; Henry's humour by any contradiction; and 


the breach, could never Alter würds 1 his 1 
"ad. good eee 25 


* Burnet: ol, i. Wy 26g” Herbert, p. 560. a p. rho. Fox's 
| AQs and Monuments, vol. ii. p. 58. | - 


— . | Bo | 


Gardiner, whoſe malice had endeavoured to Wien 
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ke” of Norfolk” and. his father; 


during this "whole reign, and eren a part brite 


foregoing, had been regarded as the greateſt ſubjects 
in the 5 and had rendered. conſiderable ſer⸗ 
vice to 


quired reputation by naval enterpriſe: He 
"tonitributed'to the victory; ained over the 


Scots at Flonden'?' He had ſup reſſed A danger : 


rebellion. in the! North: And he had always d 


bis part with honour in all [the par ery 2ainſt | 
France. ortu 


a ſeemed to conſpire: with his 6wn 
induſtry, i 1 bin 


From the favours heaped on. 'by rhe crown He 
had ac quired an Th enſe ts 2 ene | 
ceſfively been TS. to tv SFU VE | 


king's s natural Ton, the duke of Richmönd, Had 
married His da e 5 
7 of the Moubr: 
5 ind 


ancient” family 
allied to the ARG," he had 5 on 
the duke of Buckingham, wh | 
female from” Fa DE "Np Poſe Was 
ſtill to adhe Tot 9. the ante nt re : 
regarde d df 1 8 And af 5 mY 
th holes 17 0 ur all tpéfe circumll 
Een As they ex3 Salted 110 Res "DT 

Fatt ſy ok. Hi 15 "nd 575 6 der 

Fes THONG logs e Püblit ee 


e. 
8 8.2 
85 


and't "he! ne dels 1 5 Hen, ue i _ 


te Jp of o potent 4 ſubfect. 
e ee e, werken 0) the 
difpteaſt tan th We judi ices' wf Not TH . 
ET art against tlie Earl "of" 'Shr 1 755 on oP 
| nobleman. * 1 e 
SURREY Was a young man 1 the moſt promiſing 


"EY 


crown. The duke himfelf had in his | 


to the” HE, elevation. 


; andthe 
aughter: Beſides/his d 1 ol 


608 bas 


Kos, nd had ae Wiek by e . 


251 
58. „ diſßd ace yall © HA P. 
out 66H After to ik rai 1 8 XXXIII. 


& much bender rank to iat r 1546. 


' age, be celebrated the praiſes of his 


7 e been Gy orfunate 1 in ſoine” re een 's. With 


-Exped ents, O > dangerous an bby th bY cine 
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Hier. excell led 15 0 15 ry EX. Fr 
ſes which were then, in keguelt ap He 
fine arts 105 his patronage. and. « examp 915 
had. 1 dome 1 attempts pi (poetry 
being ſmitten. - wit the r mar El gal Nant: Fri | 
11 5 151 405 EY 
"en; an nge, in every male ue and tourh: men 
54 ſpirit 1 55 ambition Were qual to bis "taletits 
and. his quality; 3 and. he 110 not alway $ regulate his 
condud by the. af an reſerve \ W bich his Htüa. 
Po required. h had been left 8 S's 355 "TE 
logne when. that town was taken by. Henry ; 
but. 85 His perſonal, 9 was unqueftibtied, 


AER: S161 1 745 Os mea: 
TA] e | heft, 4 5 e 
3 3 e Tor $ 2 


8 


XC ch... 5 The king 4 ſomewh t 155 leafed/ 155 b 
0 1 had, ſent Bs H eue The ark | 
N placg; 3,.ANd Surrey ww was. ſo. ys 92 Sy 55 
125 ome. menacing. expreſſions ag Ka lr 
£15 2:0; account,o 115 affront e aß pie up! h 
him. 4 nd. a A$ heb ad refuled t. to1 boy Tertford”, 
5 8 ; even waved. « 7 ; ry, of 


bt, proc fal in | 
n magined that he 90 enterteie 

dg E RD ME the lady. Mary; d he as 9 
0 Y, determined to . repreſs, Py cl, 


pA 8 55 by 2 all theſe motives, 11 T 


rath Dec, 8 


I547- 


Execution 
of the earl 


of 8 


8 


enced Hat old leaky with Which thei l. aan 
18 5 Garnen 19 had; Inſp! red. him in | 
er. ole. fol. be 1 gave N 0 e 
1 ang and; Surrey z and 9 Were © 5 
the ee "Sy et being 4 ga e 
menge, Us p al was th he e pe 1 i 400 35 | 
58 | 
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whence he was 2 Jpefted of Holdings cortelpotidenice 


arms: of Edward the Cinfegbr n "his ſeutcheon, 
which made him be ulſpefted of afpiring 'to 
crow, thou h both He and his anceſtors 1410 e 
during - the courſe of many. ye ears, maintained t 
practice, and the Sy; 'had even Tolle ie by | 
their authority. Theſe: were the crimes for! which 

a Jury, Kor HRaKaing his eloquent and 141 


defence, condemned ie earl of Surrey f. 


5 treaſon ; and 8 ſentenee Was ſoon al exe cut d 
| upon ys. - . LF f! 1 1 T 


TIE innocence of the duke 61 Norfolk vas! fill, Attainder 
if. poſtible; m ore apparent than that of his ſonn; and . 
Th ſervices to the crown had been greater. es Norfolk. 
dut tchels, TRY whom, he lived on 125 terms, h w ; 
Top ſo baſe as to carry intelligence to his 'etienites = 
Fall the Knew ag aint him: ebe Hollang.”s 2 
rele of Bis, Fa been equally fubſervient ts the - 
defig ns of the court : Yet with all theſe advantas 8 | 
his . diſcovered no 3 crime't than s 
once ſaying £ that the] king g was ft b h "an eculd not 
bold out long; and the "Kingdom n Was HkeR 
into Uiſbreders, through the wee of el TO 
opinions. He wrote a Pathetic” letter tothe irg, 
pleading his paſt ſervices, and proteſting his/Thio- 
Cence 2 Soon after, he embraced a mor. 1 7785 er ex- 
peclient for. a appeaſir ng Henry, by making a-tub: 
miſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as his bene { 
quired: 1 "But. nothing could mollify the unttelent⸗ 
| Ing temper. of the king. Ile afſembled. Fe rath Jai! 
5 ment, ER the, fureſt and moſt expeditious inffru 
of his tyranny; ; and the houfe of peers, Ab . 
amining the priſoner, without trial or evidence, 
paſſed a > bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it 
down to the commons.” Cranmer, though engaged 
5 for many years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, and 
1 8 4 88 though 


of his 2 paid a 79 5 to cardinal pole Lin Italy, C TAP 


with that obnoxious pretate ;” He had quartered The 8 
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54%. and hie retired to his ſeat at Croydon The king 
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e: HA 5 though he had regelved many-and.great i injuries 8 8 


him, would have no hand in ſo unjuſt a proſecution; 


Wag now; approaching! faſt, towards his end; and 
Ed, kt 5 hopidurlegps {an It. bent a 4 


e neh 170 Tonk rear, Wales 
The oblequious commens obeyed his directions, 
though founded on ſo frivolous a pretenee; and the 
Eing, having affixed the royal aſfent to dhe bill by 
ebmmiſſioners, iſſued orders for ;thei1exceution of 
25 Torfolk on the: morning of the twenty-ninth, of 
January. But news being carried to the Tower 
that the king himſelf had expired that night, the 
lieutenant deterred obeying the Warkant; and it was 
net thought adviſeable by the council, to begin a 
néwꝛ reign by the death of the greateſt nobleman in 
the kingdom, who, had been e e by a ſen 
tence ſo unjuſt, and tyrannical.“ Hie 
Iii king's health had long been in a declining 
finte but for ſeveral days all thoſe near him plainly 
Jaw his end approaching. 31 He was become ſo fro- 
Wards that no one durſt inform him of his condi- 
tion; and as ſome perſons during this reign, had 
ſuffered. as trairors for foxetelling the king's death *, 
every one was afraid leſt in the tranſports of his 
fury he might on this pretence puniſh capitally the 
author of ſuch friendly intelligence. At laſt ſir 
Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the 
Fatal ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for the 
fate which was awaiting him. He expreſſed his 
. 1 and deſired 1 eee e be 


4 11 . 7 . 
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bs, ene e of 298 cles 3 in the year 154 r. big 
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ſent 8 Bur ebore iche prelate' nfl he'wis & HA a, — 
ſpeechleſs,qthbugh-. he Mill-feemed d retaindhis it,, 
ſenſes! Craumer deſired him tb glve ſeme ſigief z 
his dying. inte faith of- Chriſt's! "He pieezedthe Death of 
-ptelite's hand, and inimediately expired, after a . 
rotten 'of thirty:ſeven years and nine men 55 and in 

the fifty-hixth Fear! VVV 

| 'Tiw king had made his will mear 4 mbluthi 'before 

his demiſe; in which he confirmed the deftination . 

of patliament; by leaving the crown firſt to prince 
Edward, then to the lady Mary, next to the lady 
Eligabeth: The two princeſſes he obliged; ander 

che penalty of forfeiting their title #6 the crown nat 

to marry without conſent of the council, which the 
appbinted for the government of his minor of. 
"After his 'own children, he ſettled: theTuccefion'on - 
Frandes Branden marchienefs of Dorſet! elder 
daughter of his fiſter the French . them on 
Eleanor counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond Raiph. | 
ter! In paſſing over the poſterit Gf (the efueen of 
Scots, His elder ſiſter, hie made uſe ofitheipower _ 
obtained from parliament; but as he falbjoined/that 
after the failure of the French queen's 8 P. ſterlty the 

crown 'thould deſcend to the next I; ul heirg it 
afterwards became a queſtion, whether theſe'w 

could be applied to the 'Seottiſh line, It was 

thought that theſe princes were not the next, Heirs 

after the houſe of. Suffolk, but before that houſe; 

and that Henry, by expreſſing es in this man- 

ner, ineant entirely to excludeé them. Thie late in. 
juries wich he had received: lion the Scotsg had 
irritated him extremely againſt | that nation; ane 

be malngiged; te the laſk that character of violence : 
atidVeaptice; by which! his life had been ſo much 
diſtingwälhed! Another circumſtance of his will! 
may ſuggeſt the ſame reflection with regard to the 
| ſtrange contrarieties of his temper and conduct: I 
"BY left 9 for maſſes to be ian for delivering 
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articles of faith which he promulgated during his 
later years; he was yet determined, When the h 


HISTORY OF ENGEAND. 
his ſoul from. purgatory; and though he deſtroyed 


all thoſe inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors and 
others for the benefit of their ſouls; and had eyen 


left the doctrine, of purgatory doubtful in all the 


Ap 
ne Nour 
of death was approaching, to take care at leaſt of his 
own future repoſe, and to adhere to the fater fide of 


the qusſtion 


II is difficult to give a. juſt ſummary of this 
prince's qualities: He was fo different from himſelf 


the regard which he acquired among foreign na- 


tions, are circumſtances which, entitle him in ſome 
degree to the appellation of a great prince; while 
character of à good; one. le poſſefſed, indeed, 


great vigour of mind, which qualiffed him fot 


exercifing dominion over men, courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility: And though theſe qualities 
lay not always under the guidance of a regular and 

ſolid judgment, they were accompanied with. good 
parts and an extenſive capacity; and every one 
dreaded a conteſt with a man who. was known, never 
verly.was- determined either to ruin himſelf. or his 
prehend many of the worſt qualities incident to hu- 
man nature: Violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, 
tion, caprice: But neither was he ſuhject to all theſe 

vices in the moſt extreme degree, nor was he at 
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no reaſonable ground to ſuſpect its authenticity. . 
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intervals altogether” deſtitute of virtues: He was CHAP. 


ſincere; pelt, gallant, Hberal, and capable at leaſt 
of a temporafy friendſhip and attachment. In this 1547 
feſpect he was unfortimate, that the incidents of His 
reign fer ved f. diſplay his faults in their full light.: „ 
The treatment which he met with from the court o tf 
Rome provoked him to violeniee; the danger of 4 | 
revolt from his ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſeemed to re- 
quite the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt at the 
fame "tithe be acknowledged, that His ſituation 
fended'ts throw an additional luſtre on what wWas 
reat ' and magnanimous' in his character: The 
emulation between the emperor and the French 
kitig rendered his Alliance, notwithſtänding his in- 
poltie conduct, of great importance in Europe:: 
The extenfive' pöwers of his prerogative,” and the 
ſubmiſſive,” Hot to ſay Naviſh diſpoſition of his par- 
laments; made it the more ealy for him to aſſume 
and mafhrain that entire deminion, by which his 
reign is "ſo much diſtingnihed in the Engliſh 
Hi Srl HBallfleuß #110 . Bein To 41831 % 18912 \'\ 
Ir may ſeem a little extraordinary; that notwith- 
ftatidinp his ctuelty; his extortion,” his violence, 
his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only ; 
_ the object of their Hatred: He ſeems even in ſome = | 
degree to have poſſeſſed to the laſt their love and 
afféction ?. His exterior qualities were advantageous, 
And fit to captivate the multituder His magnifi- | 
cenice and perſonal bravery rendered him illuſtrious 
in vulgär eyes: Andit may be faid with truth, that 
the Egli i chat age were ſo thoröughly ſubdued, 
at like eaſtern ſlaves they were inclined to admire 
thoſe'#Qs' of violence and tyranny which were exer- 
 Hfed over themſelves, and at their own expence. 
. Wirtz regard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears long 
to habe ſuppörted an intercourle'of friendſhip l 


» Strype, vol. i. p. 389. . 
; 1 Francis, 
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tranſac- 
tions. 
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whole time in which theſe parliaments fat duting 


nizance of parliament, their devoted ſubmiſſion to 
Henry's will, added to their earneſt deſite of ſoon” 
returning to their country-ſeats, produced à quick 
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CH A P. Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually 
CER. takes place between neighbouring princes. Their 


common jealouſy of the emperor Charles, and ſome 
F What 8 1 „ 23 1 ED F 
reſemblance in their characters (Hough the com- 


i pariſon ſets the French monarch in a very. bt 5 
perior and advantageous light,) Terved as the Ce- 


ment of their mutual amity. Francis is aid to have 


been affected with the King's death, and to have ex- 
. much regret for the loſs. His own health 


egan to decline: He foretold that he ſhould het 


long ſurvive his friend: And he died in about two” 
: 278 x n 75 T 1 N ? Teas 


TIERE. were ten parliaments ſummoned by 
Henry VIII. and twenty-three ſeſſions held. The 
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this long reign exceeded not three years and à half. 


— 1 * 4 


It amounted not to a twelvemonth during the? firſt: 
twenty years: Ide innovations in religion obliged 
the king after wards to call theſe aſſemblies more 
frequentiy: But though theſe were the moſt im- 


#4" 


portant tranſaQions thatiever fell under the cg. 


diſpatch of the bills, and made' the ſeſſions of hort 
duration; - All the king'e caprices were indeed: 


blindiy complied with, and no regard was paid te 
the ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. Beſides the vie! 
lente proſecution of whatever he was pleaſed to 
teh herefy; the laws of treaſon) were! multiplied 


beyond all former predcedent. Even words to the! 
ckiſpzragement of the king, queen, ar royal ifſue;! 
were ſübjected to that penalty; and fo little care 


Vas taken” in framing theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that 


eee ee, of 


588 T 7119 1 Gs Le Thou, ; : ; 


* 
al. x 


4 7 
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_ contaiti obvious contradictions; informuch/thar! 
they-been'ftriftlycexecuted; every man without 


irexſon, 
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treaſon, : By one ſtatute 5 for inſtance, it was de- 
clared treaſon to aſſert che validity of the King's 


marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or 15 


Anne Boleyn By another? it was treaſon to ſay any 
thing to tlie diſparagement or ſſander of the; prin- 


cefles Mary and Elizabeth.; and to call them ſpu- 


1 riohd, would no doubt have been conſtrued: to their 
ſander. Nor would even a profound filence,* with 


; regard to theſe delicate Points, be able to ſave a 


perſon from ſuch penalties. For by the former ſta- 


tute, whoeyer refuſed to. anſwer. upon oath; to any 


point contained in that act, was ſubjected to the 
pains of treaſon. The king, therefore, needed 


only propoſe to any one a queſtion, with regard to 


the legality of either of his firſt marriuges: If the 


perſon. were filent, he was a traitor by lw If he 


anfwered, either in the negative or in the aftirma-! 
tive, he Was no leſs à traitor. So monſtrous were 


the. inconſiſtencies] which aroſe from the furious 


paſſions of the king, 
arliaments. It is hard to ſay whether theſe contra- 


dictions Were owing to Henry's Liege pe bo or to: W 


a formed deſign ofryraning; TEES v9 


I gnay not. be improper to recapitulate ues: 5 
18 5 memorable i in the ſtatutes of this reign; whether 


with regard to government orf commerce: Nothing 


can better. ſhow: the: OBE. 0 "Re age han e * 


: reyiew of the aws. | THIF oct 
TH e of the ancient 2 wack. con. 


te herſelf 5 * upon Nea But 
Henry: reſtrained theſe e immunities: The 
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and the ſtavith ſubmi on of his 
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9 AP, privilege: 1 clergy was aboliſhed for the erimes of 


= 


£ 


betty treaſon murder, and felony, to all under the 
legree af a ſubdeacon ! But the former ſuperſti- 


tion not only protected crimes in the clergy; it ex- 


empted alſo the laity from puniſhment, by afford- 


ing den ſheher. in the churches and. ſanctuaries 
The parliament abridged theſe. privileges. It was 


firſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were allowed in 


cafes of high treaſon ; next, in b e 


Umited them in other particular. The, farther 


* x 2 79 x 
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extending of Jome.old.laws enacted. 
agement of archery,,on which tha defence, of the 


progreſs of the reformation remoyed- all, diſtinction 


between the clergy and other ſubjecs and, Allo 


aboliſhed entirely the privileges of ſanQuaries. Theſe 


conſequences were implied in the neglect of the 
DA ER. beord 6 5354 N: | 


a. 


*, — 


Tur only cxpedient employed 10 ſupport the 


anilitary ſpirit during chis age; was|the;reviving and 
F, [te cnegu- 


Plere duit of armour-or harneſs: fe it, Was. culled ?. 


; 125 23 Hen. VII. e, 1. IE a 6 Hen, VII. 13. g 
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mam was ordered to have a bow h; Huttz were or- 
dered to be erected in every. pariſh "$1 And. every | 


Pouper was ordered, for Sach bow. of yew which lie 


wade, to make two of em or wichefor the ſeryice 
ob: the common people n. ITbe ue of grofs bos 
e ubs alſo prahibited What, xen- 
derede the Enghih/bowmen, more formidable Was 
that they carried halberts with them, by Wh ich. they 


were enabled upon ecaſion to engage an cloſe fight 


ple, even duxing time of peaces 


4. 


ance were ohliged tp have a com- 


anth the enemy. Frequent mpſters or gtxays wore 


al made iof the 


% 


* 
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The martial! ſpirit of the Engliſh, PR 8 CHAP p. 


rendered this precaution, | it Was thought, ſufficiong ** 
for the defence of the nation; and a8 the king had 
then an abſolute power of commanding the ſervice 

of all his ſubjects, he could inſtantly, in cafe. of 
Kaner appoint new "officers, ard leyy!i regiments, 


and collect an army as nuniercus us he pleaſed. 

When” no faction or diviſion prevailed. among the 
ple; 1 was no foreign power that ever thought 

off invading. gland. The city of London alon 


could miſter fifteen. thouſand: men g. Diſcipline, 
Hi wever, balls an advantage wanting to thoſe trogps 4 
lou the garriſon of Calais was a nurſęry of offi- 
and Tournay firſts, Boulogne afterwards, 
.ag to increaſe the number- Every one who 


-& 2 


ferv 


Paying any fees“. A general 


| rip Heavy fines were impoſed on 
'refufal to pay, he was thrown 
into à dungeon, loaded with/i irons, and uſed in ſuch 


* manner as brought his life in danger: Vet all the 


notice which the parliament took of this enofmith, 
irt, Was th enact, That nb 
an could afterwards be queſtioned for his conduet 


Jie parliament . This prohibition, (however; imuſt 


be . to Extend only to the inferior coufts: 
r as to the- king, and : Pprivy-council, and ſtar- 


f N ak they were a e ee | 


„ mah yor$ 


575 Hall, f Naas: konte. p. $476! [9h Nee We ant 
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ſe ved abroad was allowed to alienate his lande with- 


granted te Hiſpeſe of land by Wälle The parlianient | 
Was ſe little 5ealous:of its Privileges (which indeed 
were at that time ſcarcely worth preſerving), that 
there is an inſtance of one Strode, who, becauſe he 
Kad introduced into the lower houſe one bill re- 
gardin tin, Was ſeverely treated by the Stannery 
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| Toure. 18 a bj of tonnage and p pou adage, : hich 

| „ thews what uncertain. ideas the parliament had 

$a _ 5 rmed. both of their own privileges and of the 
54 of the e This duty bad been 
voted to every king ſince Henry IV. during the 
term of his Own ve only: Jet Henry VIII, had 
1 0 Allowed 1 To: . it fix e en ny A i ; 


give Bk 4 ls » 18 even in | as; pies 5 
they. plainly ſhow, themſelves at a loſs to determine 
Whether they grant it, or Whether he has a right of 
kimfelf to levy it. They ſay that the impoſition: was 
made to endufe during the natural Hfeof the late king, 
and n longer: They yet blame the merehants Ho 
had not paid it to the pre ent king: Theyobſerve tha 
the law for tonnage and poundage was expired; yet 

| make. no ſeruple to call that impoſition the king'g 
due; They affirm, that he had ſuſtained: great and 
5 wake loſſes: Py thoſe who had defrauded. Hire of 


1 his ne 0 no Inger 1 45 is : 
ah ae a label = an 
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was allowed to make laws for Wale 
ie of 'parliatnetit*, It was forgotte 
ard bath to Wales and England, che 
$-abohthed by the ſtatute which gave to 
al proclaniations the force of laws. 
ee of En 


the 
68 Fal. forei 
age, Ws aße 
inhubjrants'o 


gland, ne this 
iy'confined to the Netherlands, The 


of ils and diſtributed them into other parts 
Oper Hence the mutual eee of 


ſaſtained by both in caſe of a rup 
the rs p olitics, the-ſoyereighs endeavoured 
to avoid coming to this extremity; and though the 
king uſually bore | a-greater: friendſhip to F rancis, the 
nation al Y leahed towards the emperor. 
IX $28, Hößtikties commenced between England 
And the Lew U ntries; and the 7 inconvenience Was 
ſoo felt on /both ſices. While the F lemings were 
nat allowed to purchafe cloth ity England, the Eng- 
liſh merchants ould not buy it from! Rue clothier 
8 Were oblit el een ee 
be e 17 Want of 


VN = Met ufikits 1 5 5 
told e os: 1 not 1 of: it as uſyal; 


During all 


work 


eee e ft at: { 8 wy | 1 
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e Low Countries bought the Engliſh 


eoimtries on each other; 39 the great loſs 
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Preces ame Fr teri At 120 | 
e artificers, i general, Wld ſurpaſſed 


: ithe Engliſh in dexterity, induſtry, and: frugality:: 


— 


Hence the violent animoſity which the latter, on 
many occaſions, expreſſed againſt any of the former 
who were ſettled in England. They had the aſſur- 
{ance to complain, that all ein cuſtomers went to 
foreign tradeſmen; and, in the year 151 being 
moved by the -ſaditious ſermons of one Dr. Bele, 
and che intrigues of Lincoln, a broker, they raiſed 
an inſurrection. The apprentices, and others of the 
.poorer. ſort, in London, began by breaking opes 
the priſons, where ſome perſons were confined: for 
inſulting foreigners. They next proceeded to the 
heuſe 5 Meutas, a Frenchman, much hated 
them; ; where they committed great diſorders: 3 kille 
ſome of his ſervants; and plundered His goods. The 
mayor could not appeaſe” them; nor fir; Thomas 
More, late under-fheriff, though much reſpected 
the. city. They alſo threatened. cardinal; Wolſey 
With ity e inſult; and he thought it eee 
fortify his houſe, and put himſelf on his eee | 
Tee at laſt with theſe diſorders, they diſperſe 
themſelves; and the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey 
ſeized ſome of them. A proclamation was iſſued, that 
women ſhould not meet together to babble and talk, 
and that all men ſhould keep their wives in their 
Hhouſes. Next day the duke of Norfolk came into 
the city at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, 
and made inquiry into the tumult, Bele and Lin- 
_ xoln,. and ſeveral others, were ſent to the Lowen, 
ee condemned for treaſon. Lincoln and thitteen 
more were executed. The other criminals, to the 
number of four hundred, were brought before the 
king ee their N Tell ON their 
| 13. © "Knees, 
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3 . for W b Henry knew at that CHAP. 
time how to pardon; he dilmilled them without NINA 5 
farther puniſnment. t e e, 154% 
So great was the 8 of 9 h in 
the city, that at leaſt; fifteen thouſand Flemings, alone 
were at one time obliged to leave it, by an order of 
council, when Henry became jealous of their favour 
for queen Catherine b. Henry himſelf eonfeſſes, in * 
an edict of the Fe ee printed among the | | in 
ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the natives z and | 
obliged them, from idleneſs, to have recourſe: to 
the „ murder, and other enormities e. He alſo 
aſſerts, that the vaſt multitude of foreigners raiſed the 
price of grain and bread. And to prevent an in- 
| creaſe: of the evil, all. foreign artificers were prohi- 
| bited' from having. above two. foreigners in their 
houſe, either journeymen or apprentices. A like 
jealouſy aroſe againſt the foreign merchants; and, 
to appeaſe it, a law was enacted, obliging all dent. 
55 7 to pay the duties impoſed upon aliens. The 
parliament had done better to have encouraged . 
8 8 merchants and artiſans to come over in 
reater numbers to England; which might have ex- 
ited the emulation of the natives, and have im- 
proved their ſkill. The priſoners in the kingdom 
for debts and crimes are aſſerted, in an act of Par- 5 
liament, to be ſixty thouſand perſons. and above f * 
which is ſcarcely credible. Harriſon” aflerts that 
| 72,000 criminals were executed during this reign for 
theft and robbery, which would amount nearly to 
2000 year. He: adds, that in the latter endcof 
Elizabeth's reign, there were not puniſhed capitally 
400 in a year: It appears that, in all England, Aae 
are not at preſent. fifty executed for thoſe erimes! If 
theſe. fac de juſt, there has been a FO: itt 
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SNA. provement in morals ſince the feign of Henry VINE. 
"- Andthis provement has been chieffy owing to the 
er, increaſe of induſtry and of the arts, Which! have 


given mainfenanck, and, 0 
| . occupation, tO the lower enn 


_ to; keeps uſſize, 'ſhould; durin 


at is alinoſt* of equi 
„ IERx is a remarkable claufe in a ſtatutèe Palle A 


near the! beginning of chis reigns, by Which we 


might be induced to believe that England was en. 


tremely decayed from the flouriſhing condition which 
it had attained? in preceding times. It had mary 


enacted in tlie reign of Edward II. that no m 
Arate in town or borough, who by his office: 2 
g the ee 2 


his magiſtracy, f fell, either in WRoleſale or retail, any 


wine or victuals. This law) ſeemed: Slater ter in 


order to prevent fraud or private views in firing 
the aſſize: Vet the law is repealed in a 
The reaſon aifigned' is, that << five the maki 
*?that-ſtatute:and ordinance; many and tho wol 
er part of all the cities, borotiplis, and towns cor- 
eg horate, within the realm of England, are fallen 
*+; inruin and decay, and are not i habited' by'mer- 
te chants, and men of ſuch! fibſtance as at the time 
0. of making that ſtatute ; For at this day; the dwell- 
Fcers and inhabitants of the ſame cities and e 
care commonly bakers, vintners, flhmonge 
fel and other victuallers, and there remain few bh 

Ru bear the offices.“ Men have ſuch a ng. 


penſity'to exalt paſt times above'the preſent, a0 It 
deems dangerous to credit this reaſoning of the Pat⸗ 


:hament, without farther evidence“to ſupport 1 it! 80 
different are the views in which the ſame object ap- 
Pkars, that ſome may be inclined to draw an oppo- 
lite inference; from this fact. A more regular p6- 
lice was eſtabliſhed in the reign of Henry) II, than 
in any former period, and a ſtricter adminiſtration of 
nine An advantage which induced the men af 
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2 ſpeech to n 

thg;increaſe af riches, that the cuſtoms had increuſed 
beyond What they were formerly. att 
„Rur if there were really a decay of commerce, 
aud induſtry, and populouſmeſß in England, che 
ſtatutes of this reign, except by aboliſbing-monaſts- 
klei and retrenching holidays, Circumſtanees of 
confidexable moment, were nor in other reſpec 


* caleulated to remedy. ther exil. 5 The fixing of 
the wages of artifieets was, attempted : Lukutyrin 


& 
* 


apparsl; was prahibited: by repeated ſtatutes z an' 
prohably without effect. The chancellor andotlier 
miniſters were empowered to fiæ the price of poultry, 
cheeſe, and, Butter. A ſtatute Was even paſſed to 
ix the price of beef, -pork, mutton, and vealtin. 
Beef and pork were ordered to be ſold at a Halfpeniy 
a Pound: Mutton and veal at 2 halfpenny half 4 
farthing, money of that age. The {preamble of 
-the ſtatute ſays, that theſe four ſpecies of butchers 
meat were the food of the pocrer ſort. This act 
Was gſterwards repealed s. 
IHE practice of depopulating the country, by 
abandoning tillage, and throwing the lands into paf- 
turage, till continued * ; as appears by the new; laws 
Which were, from time to time, enacted againſt that 
practice. The king was entitled to half the rents 
fall to decay; The unfkilful hufbandry Was pro- 
ably; the cauſe why the proprietors found no profit 
in tillage. The number of ſheep allowed tobe kept 
in one Hock was reſtrained to two thoukmad's, | 
Sometimes, ſays the ſtatute, one proprietor;/or Har, 
oy il, follo tro. 16 Hen. VII. oy ls Hen VIII. 
e. 6 Het. VIII cl f. 5 Hen, VAL ci, 125 Her, VIII. 
ie 36519 011 /24 Hen, VIII. G. 3. 0:3 og Heß. VIII Ig. 
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mer, would Keep a a flock of twenty-four thouſand, 


185 18 remarkable, that the parliament aſcribes the 


inc creaſing price of mutton to this increaſe of ſheep 5 
Becauſe, fay they, the commodity being gotten 1 into 
few hands, the price of it is raiſed at pleaſures. It 


is more probable that the effect proceeded from the 


daily increaſe of money: For it ſeems almoſt im- 


| Pollible that ſuch a commodity could be engrofſed. 


IN the year 1544, it appears that an acre of good 


land in , Cambridgeſhire) was let ata thilling, or about 


fifteen 7's ence of our preſent money *. This is ten 
times cheaper than the uſual rent at preſent. But 


commodities were not above four times cheaper : : 


1 . preſumption of the bad huſbandry -in that age. 


"So laws were made with regard to beggars and 


vagrants* ; 'one of the circumſtances in overn- 
ment which humanity would moſt powerfully re- 
. commend. to a benevolent legi iflator; Which ſeems, 
at. frſt, fi ght, the moſt eaſil "Ehuſtol'; and which 1 1s 


yet the wok eule to ſettle in ſuch a manner as to 
attain the end without deſtroying induſtry.” The 
conyents formerly were a ſupport to the poor; but 


at the fame time tended to encourage idleneſs and | 


beggary, 155 


IN 1546, 4 law was made for fixing the intereſt 
of money at 10 per cent.; the firſt legal intereſt 


known in England. "Formerly, all loans of that 


nature were regarded as uſurious. The preamble of 
this very law treats the intereſt of money as illegal 
and eriminal: And the prejudices ſtill remained fo 
ſtrong, that the law permitting intereſt Was repealed 
75 the following ren”. 

TIIs reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and 
even ſubſequent reigns, abounds with monopolizing 
laws, confining . particular manufactures to partt« 
e e Or: r Excluding t the open country in 5 : 


4 25 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 1 Anderſon, vol. j. P. 374. 


F "4 HED. VIII. b. 13. 23 Hen. VITE. C, 5. 
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ns Which had been opened by a former law, 15 


and 0 5. 


bliged to admit tradeſmen, of different kinds, 

were again ſhut up by act of parliament ; dad e 5 

one was prohibited from exerciſing any trade who 

was pot of the ee 1 23 ib wo 
HExkv, as he poſſeſſed himſelf ſome talent for 

1 8 0 was an encourager of them in others. | He | 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 


changed the name. The cardinal founded in O. 


themſelves into parties, which bore” the We 


W 


hoſtile nations. A new and more correct methoc 5 


r 


e Grecians themſelves into parties; and it wa 
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nunciation were no leſs than whipping, degrada- 
tion, and expulſion ; and the biſhop declared, that, 


rather than permit the liberty of innovating in the | 


pronunciation of the Greek alphabet, it were bet- 
e itſelf were totally baniſhed the 


univerſities. The introduction of the Greek lan- 


guage into Oxford excited the emulation of Cam- 
bridge *. | Wolſey intended to have enriched the 
Hbrary of his college at Oxford with copies of all 


the manuſcripts that were in the Vatican”. The 
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countenance given to letters by this king and his 
miniſters contributed to render learning faſhion able 
in England;: Eraſmus ſpeaks, with great. Fat en | 
of the general regard paid by the nobility and gen- 


try to men of knowledge *. It is needleſs to be par- 


ticular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or 


af the preceding. There is no man of that age 


who has the leaſt. pretenſion to be ranked among 
pak claſſies. Sir Thomas More, though be wrote 
in Latin, ſeems to come he ng to tl e. aa 
of. a-clafſical author. SI Ya, Fan al | 
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MEX 47 eee 4 1g : 


H E late = by. the regulations which 1 CHAP. 
. impoſed on the government of his infant ſon, AV. 
as well as by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, had „ 
pProjected to reign. even after his deceaſe; and he State of 
imagined that his miniſters, who had always been oh ria eee 
ſo obſequious to him during his lifetime, would 
never afterwards depart from the plan which he had 
traced out to them. He fixed the majority of the 
prince at the completion of his eighteenth. yea; 
and as Edward was then only a few months paſt 
nine, he appointed ſixteen executors; to whom, * 
dAuring the minority, he entruſted the government of 
the kingdom. Their names were, Cranmer, arch- 
5 a of CARE lord Wriothelely, chancel 
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C Cf —— lor; lord St. John, great maſter; ;lordRuſſel;privyſeal 
Yin the earl of Hertford, chamberlain; vicount Liſle, ad. 
mia Tonſtal, Biſhop of Duckaur;' fir Anthony 
n maſter f horſe; ſir William Paget, ſecretary : 
of ſtate; fir Edward North, chancellor of the court of 
augmentations ; fir Edward Montague, chief juſtice 
bbof the common pleas; judge Bromley, fir: An- 
tthony Denny, and fir William Herbert, chief gen- 
tlemen of the privy chamber; ſir Edward Wotton, 
treafurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean of Canter“ 
bury. To theſe executors, with whom was en- 
truſted the whole regal authority, were appointed 
twelve counſellors, who poſſeſſed no immediate 
power, and could only aſſiſt with their advice 
when any affair was laid before them. The council 
Was compoſed of the earls of Arundel and-Effex:; 
fir Thomas Cheyney, treaſurer of the . 
ſir John Gage, comptroller; ſir Anthony Wing⸗ 
. field, vice-chamberlain; fir William Petre; ſecre{ 
5 | tary of. ſtate; ſir Richard Rich, ſir John Baker; N 
fif Ralph Sadler, ſir Thomas Seymour, fir: Riz 
ehard Southwel, and fir Edmund Peckham? The 
uſual caprice of Henry appears ſomewhat in this no- 
mination; while he appointed ſeveral perſons of 1 125 | 
ferior tation among his executors, and gave on! 
Te place of councellor to a perſon of ſuch high rank 
as the earl of Arundel, and to ſir Thomas Sey. 
= | mour, the kin "8 uncle. V 3345 
Tonova- - BUT the firſt act of the executors 3 5 eee | 
tionsin was to depart from the deſtination of the late king 
| the regen. ; in a material article. No ſooner were they met; 
en e ſuggeſted, that the governmeft would 
Joſe its dignity, for want of ſome head, who might 
1 the 10 al” "majeſty, Wen might receive adde 


Rant Engliſh mnniſters 0 aide ae 
Abd whote Hae might be employ ed . orders 


ow 


n Stuypes Memor, val. ii. p. 45 7. 10 4 : 2 


E 2 Ww AR 1 905 Oh, 
45 brscli nien And as the Kii 


to labour under à defect in this particular, it was 


deemed neceſſary to ſupply it, by chuſing a pro- | 


tector; Who, though he ſhould poſſeſs all the ex- 
terior ſymbols of royal dignity, ſhould yet be bound, 
in every act of power, to follow the opinion of the 
executors *. This propoſal was very diſagreeable to 


chancellor Wriotheſely. That magiſtrate, a man of 
an active ſpirit and high ambition, found himſelf, by 


his office, entitled to the firſt rank in the regency 
after the primate; and as he knew. that this prelate 


Dg's Re ſeemed 0 A b. | 


had no talent or inelination for ſtate affairs, he hoped 


that the direction of publie buſineſs would of courſe 
devolve in a great meaſure upon himſelf, He op- 
poſed therefore the propoſal of chuſing a protector j 
| and repreſented that innovation as an infringement 
of the late king's will, which, being corroborated 
by act of parkament,. ought-; in every thing to be a 


law to them; and eonld: not be altered but by the 


ſame authority Which had eſtabliſhed it. But he 


ſeeins to have ſtood alone in the oppoſition... The 


executors and counſellors were moſtly courtiers, 
who had been raiſed by Henry's favour, not men of 


high birth or great hereditary infſuence; and as they 
had been ſufficiently accuſtomed to ſubmiſſion during 


the reign of the late monarch, and had no pre- 


tenſions to govern the nation by their own authority: 
they acquieſced the more willingly in a propoſal 


which ſeemed” calculated for preſerving. public 


; penee and tranquillity. It being therefore agreed tg. 


name a protector; the choice fell of courſe on the 
earl of Hertford, Who, as he was the king's ma, 


ternal uncle, was ſtrongly intereſted in his lafety z | 


and, poſſeſſing no claims to inherit the crown, could 
never hade any ſeparate intereſt, which might lead 
him to endanger Edward's perſon or his authority, 
The public Ws informed by 


b Burnet, vol, is e Fi Heplin, Hiſt, Ref, Ediw, VI. 5 


proclamation of a 


n a . 3 | 


27th Feb. 


AP. change in the adminiſtration; and di 
OX ſent 40 all foreign courts ta give them i intimation o: of 
it. All thoſe who were poſſeſſed of any office re- 


. 8, or the failure of iſſue; and that he might 


Ph Har FARO Were called before the board © 


foe We of Somerſet, mareſchal and lar 
'S 


HISTORY OR. ENGLAND. 
tobes wer 


ned their former. commiſfions, and accepted new 
ones in the name of the young: king, The "> pi 
h emſelves were conſtrained to make a like ſubmiſ. 
fon. Care was taken. to. inſert. i in their new gam. 
miſhons, that they held their offices during plea- 
re.; d: And it is there expreſsly affirmed, 515 al 
manner of authority and juriſdiction, as well eccle, 


 baſhical as ci is | originally, derived from the 
a A N 1 28 T7 311 Tr. 


©. Tre, executors in 1 tho, next be. ſhowed. a 
more ſubmiſſive deference to Henry 8. will; ; becauſe 

190k 94 them found their account in it. The late 
Rel had intended, before his death, 75 make a 


new creation of mobility, in orden to ſupply the 


lace of thoſe. LOTAges. which had fallen by f. Oormer 


the new. peers. to ſupport their dignity, he 
Es 4 95 by $a da, . a 0 Ss | 


„ with 


13 


- whom, Henry had: always \COnVer: ed. das 


engy; and having given evidence Dig ha 

new concerning the King's promiſes, their 
g Das relied on, and the. executors pro 

De 1 lflling of theſe engagements. Her 15 


r Wriotheſely, earl of Southa: on; 
Eflex, marquis of Northampton ;, 5 Yew 


1 Odihier;! vol. ii. p. 219. Burnet, vl 11. p. b. Sti fpe b r. 
of Cranm. p. 141. e . 8 es of Cranm, 5 . 


1 . Heylin, ee e Eh 


3 N 5 wy A R an 111 


eat of Warvie ;"'fir Thomas Seymour, lord. Sey. 
tio of Sudley, and admiral; Fr Nie ORR? J 
fr Wiltam Willoughby, fir Edward Sheffield! 

acceptell the title of baton's, Several to whorn't = 
fame dignity was offered, Wh it; becauſe the 
other" part of the King's Promiſes, che beſtowing 01 
eſtates oni theſe new noblemen, Was deferred tiff 


. 


more convenient opportunity. Some of them, how 


2b; 
ONE 


— 
KA TL 


. 


ever, 48 alſo Somerſet the protector, Were, i n "the 


mean time, endowed with pita prefer imer 
deaneries and prebends. | For, among many othe! 
invaſions of eccleſiaſtical privileges and property, 
this krregular Pier, ofbeſtowitig ſpiritual benefices 
on laymen 108 now to rern beet 510 
Tut earl Sodchampton had always been en 
paged in an op pofite party to Somerſet; and it a8 
10 Hkely that. Factions, Which had ſecretly'p revailec 
Epen n ding the' arbitrary reign of Henry, fou 
In the ak adminiftration thit N hgls 
4 0 mitiority. Ihe former nobleman, 5 
thight have the Bt Net leiſure for attending 9 =4 
Ulineſs, Kad, himfelf and from his C 8. 
Fity, put the great ſeal im commiſfon, and 5340 m. 
powered four lawyers, Southwel, Pregonel, Oliver, 


and Bellas; to'exeritte in tis abſence ve one ; 


ettaneettor. This meaſure ſeemed very 
; and the more ſo, as W Sf he comfttiſf 
" Extioniſts, the lawyers ſſpeRted"that 0 

ton the 8 had intended t! 


At ine ebnen "TN Complaints were m0 = 


thetoundl ; who: face ESD eker, Tho 
Bid Pele ot: the "opportunity to. de 
ton. "They tonfillted the judges bt Fn 


wal Aa eee for anſwer, ee re 


+05 1 87x 


wis” I, and that! the chantell 
ib Arai Hon n granting it, had Juſtly fo RNA 
tha; great ſeal, and was Sen liable to r e 
: r Rel of F141 51. 2 4G; i 4 85 K 5 Je f 
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The council ſummoned him to appear before them 
He maintained, that he held his office by the late 
king's will, founded on an act of parliament, and 
could not loſe it without a trial in parliament; that 
if the commiſſion which he had granted were found 


illegal, it might be cancelled, and all the ill conſe- 
quences of it be eaſily remedied and that the de- 
priving him of his office for an erfor of this nature, 


was a precedent by which any other innovation might 
be authoriſed. But the council, notwithſtanding 


theſe topics of defence, declared that he had for- 
feited the great ſeal; that a fine ſhould be impoſad 


upon him; and that he ſhould e e to his 


own' bowls during pleaſure CC 55 
© xs removal of Southampton Sure the pro- 


tector's authority, as well as tended 0 ſuppreſs faces 


x2 March. 


tion in the regency; ; yet Was not Somerſet: con. 
tented with this advantage: His ambition carried 
him to ſeek {ti} farther acquiſitions“ On pretenice 


chat the vote of the executors, chooſing him pro- 


tsctor, Was not a ſufficient foundation for his autho- 


rity, he procured a patent from the young king, b y 
1 


which he entirely overturned the Will of Harry VI 


produced a total revolution in the government, and 


may ſeem even to have ſubverted all the laws of the 


kingdom. He named himſelf protector with full 
regal power, and appointed a council eonſiſting of 
all the former counſellors, and all the. executors, 
except. Southampton: : He reſerved a power of 
naming any other counſellors at pleaſure: And he 


Was bound to conſult with ſuech only as he thought 


proper. The protector and his council were like- 


Wie empowered to act at diſcretion, and to execute 
whatever they deemed for the public ſervice, with- 


out incurring any penalty or forfeiture from any law, 


ſtatute, proclamation, or ordinance whatſoever! * 
Even had this e deen more waeren in its 


b Hollingſhed, p. 979. PS ant, hol b No 6. 


— 1 * 


* DAR D „ 


ane and had it been drawn by directions SHA. 
from the executors appointed by Henry, its legality 2 
might juſtly be queſtioned; ſince it ſeems eſſential 1 4. 
to a truſt of this nature to be exerciſed by the perſons 2 
entruſted, and not to admit of a delegation to others: 
But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the exe: 
cutors are; not: ſo much as mentioned, appears to 
have been ſurreptitiouſſy obtained from a minor 
king, the protectorſhip of Somerſet was a plain uſurp- 
ation, which it is 1npoflible by any arguments to 
juſtify. The connivance, however, of the executors, 

and their-prefent{ac ee in the new eſtabliſh» 
ment, made it be univerſally ſubmitted to; and as 

the young king diſcovered an extreme attachment 

to his uncle, Who was alſo. in the main a man of 
moderation and probity, no objections ere made to 

his power and title. All men of ſenſe likewiſe, who 
ſaw the nation divided by. the religious zeal of, the 
oppoſite ſects, deemed it the more neceſſary to entrult 
the government to one perſon, Who might check the 
exobitancies of faction, and enſureè the public tran- 
e And though ſome clauſes of the patent 
ſermed to imply a formal ſubyerſion of all limite 
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governments, o little jealouſy. was then uſually en · 
tertained on that head, that no exception was ever 
taken at bare claims or pretenſions of this nature; ad- 
vanged by any perſon poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. 
The actual exerciſe alone of arbitrary adminiſtration, 

and that in many, and great, and flagrant, and un- 
popular inſtances, was: able Tomatoes to > give ſome 
ambrage-to the nation 92 
rlk extenſive ancien MY imperioug e Reforma· 
of. Henry had retained the partiſans. of both. reli- Bo 5 
gions in ſubjection; but, upon his. demiſe, the hopes Os 
_ ok the; proteltants,. and the fears of the catholics, be- | 
gan to revive, and the zeal of theſe parties produced 
_ every where diſputes and animoſities, the uſual pre- 
ludes to more fatal diviſions. The protector had 
5 5 been ee as à ſecret 6 of the re- 


gr oy 7: 20 | _ formers; 


O {crupled not to, cover e ee afacadredi 


sons PR BN GLAND. | 


Rr” all abules in the ancient religion, and! of adapting 


with 


thrown, many ofthe reformers, by the ſpirit of op- 


fill more of, the proteſſant . »He-took 
care that all perſons, chtruſted with the king s Edu - 


cation ſhould. | be, attached. to the pic amr 


200 ha (ke young: Nen Loo aan for every 


f 40. retain; any, attachment; fd he ene 
nmunion; and moſt of the counſellors ap- 
* ed even aue in forwarding thel progreſs 
ofthe re formation. The riches; wWhieh moft bf 
em ee eee hank eb ce cler, 
in ace chem towiden the breach between England 
3 and hy, eſtahliſhing a contrariety 


| cuſanie tenets: as, well as of diſcipline ee 
to nder | 


oalition with the mother, W 
gether impraGigable.,;. „Their po pps alſo, _ | 
chief ſouxce of ee ant Jpirit, wastexcited : 
Na dene of pillaging.the ſecular, an they: had 

done the regular clergy; and, they knew 


th hat hile any Ahaxe, of the old prinaiples reniamed;:; 


BAR Tagard. tc to the eecleſialtics, they could never, 
Hgpe 10 f fugceed.in. that enterpriſes; ;_ ; Ant fel Sem 34 
Iz, numerous and burthenſome / ſuperſtitions, 
niſn church Was * 


17A 


paſttion,, into an enthuſtaſtic ſtrain of — 


and all xites, ceremonies, pomp, order, and ten- 


terior obſervances were zealoufly proſerihed bythem 
ee hos their EAI and 
75 g . 141303 113 324. 779 eee 9117 
nA, RH 1G batiremict: 


obſtructions 
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2 to their immediate con 
ven Many eireumſtances ' coneun 
this daring ſpirit; the novelty itſelf of their doe. 
trines, the triumph of making proſelytes, the > oped | 
perſecutions to Which they were expoſed, their a 
— the ancient tenets and akte, tht 
the neceſſity of procuring the concurrence of the 
laity, by deprefling the Hierarchy, and by y tendering 
to them the ptutider of the eccleſiaſtics. TWntrehes 
| — reformation” | prevailed over the "oppoſition | of 
civil authority; this genius of religion appeared in 
its full extent, and was attended with confequences, 
which, though leſs durable, Were, for ſome tine, 
not leſs dangerous than thoſe which were connected 
with the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the mag 8 
ſtrate took the lead in England, the tranfition Was 
more gradual ;: much of the ancient religion was 
ſtill preſerved; and à reaſonable degree of ſubordi- 
nation was retained in diſcipline,” 28 well as [tte 
Penh, order, and ceremony in public wWor 185 
TRE protector; in his ſchemes for advancing the 
refund had always recourſe to the counſels” f? 
Craumer, Who, being n of ftioderation and pru?ꝰ b 
dence, was averſeè to Alf violent changes; and des 
termined to bring over tlie people, by infenSble in 
novations, to that ſyſtern of doctrine and diſciplin& 
which he deemed hy moſt" pure and perfect. He 
probably alſo foreſaw that's fyſtem, which earcfully” 
avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely to" 
be moſt laſting ; and that een ee FARE ul 
was fitted only for the fifſt fervours of a new ſee, „„ 
and u upon the relaxation of theſe natural gave 5 
- Place to the infoads of ſuperſtition: He feems :; 
e. have intefided the eſtablifiment of FT 5 
hierarchy, which, being fuited to a great and ſettleck 
governmeht, might ſtand as a perpetual barfier bs 
again{t Rome, and might retain the reverence of 
the people, even after their enthuſiaſtic zeal was 
diminiſhed, or entirely 1 LIN” | 
Vo. AV. 2 a; 1 
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CH . 1 . ee :oppaſed,., with,;greateſt auttio- 


—.— ty, any farther Pane TOWards ret gan den Was 
e, Cane biſhop. of e ee 
not obtas ein the council of regency, 


on account gf late e dilgults, which he had. given to 
Henry, Was entitled, by his age, experience, and 
gQaapacity, to the higheſt truſt. and confidence of his 
GaUiner's party. This, prelate till continued to magnify. the 
or Yea t wiſdom and learning of the late king, Which, 
1 eed, were generally and ſincerely revered, by the 
= hen nts and he infiſted on the prudence of perſever- 

inge at leaſt till the young king's majority, in the 
5 eccleſiaſtical model eſtabliſhed by that great mo- 
8 narch. He defended the uſe of images, which were 
now ns a attacked by the proteſtants; and he re- 
ented:t them as ſerviceable in maintaining a aſe 

G on 5 418500 the illiterate multitude. 

9 8 1 wa to write an apology for Hl 60g 
p Ridley! bad decried in à ſermon; and 
| bree 1 by the power of the Almighty, 
5 jt be rendered an inſtrument of doing good; 
oh, as ithe hadow, of St, Peter, the hem of 
s garment, or the. ſpittle a1 d cla ay laid upon 
| Gas eyes of the blind u. Above All, he ned; that 
Jaxys/ought. to, ben that, the conſtitution 
Ae, be ole inyiolate, and that it was En- 
| 5 5 will of the ſoxereign, ins p 5 

| — hnontgan axliament,” pany 5 40 * 9d: 
| | i 0 . remained A that e | 
17 a con eden Aae 
5 0 175 ol dee Were 
1 0 led with, an namediate, exerciſe. of anther 
- Tp, (this 5 0 could Karcei) in che present; ale, 
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{OL7 par men had. inyeſted the crown withe a 
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laws. The protector, finding himſelf ſupported by 
this Ratuts, was determined to employ his autho- 
rity in fayour of the reformers; ; and having ſuſ- 


pended, during the interval, the juriſdiction of the 
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biſhops,” he appointed 'a general viſitation to be 


2. 
8. 


conſſ 
fix” circuits aſſigned them. The chief purport of 


their inſtructions was, beſides correcting immorali- 


in all the dioceſes of England. The viſitors 
ked of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had 


ties and irregularities in the clergy, to aboliſh the 


ancient ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſcipline and 


worſhip' ſomewhat nearer the practice of the re- 
formed churches: The moderation of Somerſet and ; 


Cranther ! is apparent in the conduct of this delicate 
affair. Thie viſitors were enjoined to retain for the 
preſent, "all images which had not been abuſed to 


idolatry; and to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe 


h ceremonies as were not yet abro 1 9 but only 


to beware. of ſome particular ſuper 


itions, ſuch as 
the fprifikling of their beds With holy water, and the 


ringing of bells, or uſing of conſecrated Candles, in | 


order to drive away the evil e 


Bur nothing required more the correcting band 
g, which was 
no generally employed, thröughout England, in 

eu practices and ſuperſtitions. 


of authority than the abuſe of reachin 


defending the ane 


The court of 1 mentation, in in order 185 eaſe the 


exchequer of the 


theſe men were led by intereſt, as' well ag by inelina- 
tion; to ſupport thoſe principles which hz been in- 


nuities paid to monks, had com- 
mofily piece en in tlie vacant churches; and 


help for the rofit” of the clergy.” Orders there- . 


fofe were giben to keſtrain the topics of their ſer- 
mon: Twelve homilies were publiſned, which they 


X wereenjoined'to read to the people: And all of them : 
Ne prohibited, e ks permiſſion, from 


2 9 0 


„ Mem. Cranm, p. 146, 14% KC. v Burnet, vol. ii ii. p. 28. 
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t ſoon after, reträcted and acquieſced, : Gardiner 


te ady. He! | ple 
fented/ the eril, 15 perpetual innovations, an . "the 
1 1 th hering to ſome, ſyſtem... br, "1s a 
10185 faid he, .< to, ule. too. much 
garches of this Kind. 0% you cut 
wk £ gan ety 1115 water 18 apt to1 run ' farther than 
893 n! have a e to. If. you indulge the humour 
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mands, nor govern 1 their indi! ſcretions at plea 1105 18. 

ö For my part,” aid he, on. another occalion, 
2 ole concern i8, to manage the hard. - and, 1: aft 


of my like With gecency, An. to. make. A 
Une 1 6 exit off: the ſtage, Fe this point 


HY, # & Þ* 
i 9 already ly "by nature Je to leath : d d 


in . BA me 2 pardon, k rm. 901 ſentence; 
e fe m uch as procure me à reprieve. To. PGR 


20 JE ; A ind, and c ne. conejence died are | 
1jo" wo. branches of | 15 Gan 2155 by Fan NEVE F part 
& With 218 ingerit Bp PIT 55 : integrity in aftion, 
A my ES: 7 | e | will tick. by 


its leave; and, 
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8, Was, 13 y defin 
2070) ft meriphyſical pretiion, & 'do&h 5 
and of Juſtification by faith; ; Points, he 


thought, which it was ſuperfluous, for” any may to 


kno; LOW EX exaQtly, and Which certainly much Exceede | 
fi yrologi 1 calls Gardiner, on account, of 1 this opinion, 
2 An Anſcatible als, and one that bad ne ee of 
5 God's Ipirit f in the matter of juſtification e 
1 roteſtant imagined, af that time, that he 
Wl. 0 rehenfion of all "thoſe. myſterious 


1 8 com mpreticnſion © of the vulgar. 5 4 Fd! Gs T0. 
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ate, in their dectrine of e and mt BA | 


venture to foretet its ſucceſs, in oppo fitton. to all the 
cer emonies, ſhows, -and 1m erſtit tons of of 0 25 |; 


bg to in 1 
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| Gardiner, T. 1200 15 oppoſition. fo the e new. f 88 
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He wis a "man of's great modera 155 and of Tiling 
ee character 3 in Ade King | 10 m. 
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CHAP. at Trent, and was employed, both in correQting the 
' XXIV. abuſes of the church, and in aſcertaining her doc- 


1547. 


adverfaxies. 


elector of Brandenburgh from the! proteſtant con- 


trines. The emperor, who deſired to repreſs the 
power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over, 


the proteſtants, promoted the former object of the 
council; the pope, who found his own greatneſs ſo. 


deeply intereſted, deſired rather to employ them in 


the latter. He gave inſtructions to his legates, wha 


preſided in the council, to protract the debates, and 
to engage the theologians i in argument, and alterca- 
tion, and diſpute concerning the nice points of faith 
canvaſſed before them; A policy ſo eaſy to be exe- 


cuted, that the legates ſoon found it rather neceſſary 


to interpoſe, i in order to appeaſe the animoſity of the 


divines, and bring them at laſt to ſome deciſion®, The 


more difficult taſk for the legates was, to moderate 
or divert the zeal of the council for reformation, and 
to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, who deſired to 
exalt the epiſcopal authority on the ruins of the ſo- 
vereign pontiff. Finding this humour become pre- 


| valent, the legates, on pretence that the plague had 
broke out at Trent, transferred of à ſudden the 
council to Bologna, where they hoped n be 


more under the direction of his holineſs. 115 
Tux emperor, no leſs than the pope, had ue | 
to. make religion ſubſervient to his ambition and 
policy. He was reſolved to employ; the imputation 
of hereſy as a pretenee for ſubduing the proteſtant 
princes, and oppreſſing the liberties of Germany; 
but found it neceflary to cover his intentions under 
deep e The to ꝓrevent the combination ef his 
e: ſeparated the palatine and the 


federacy: He took: arms againſt the eleQor of 


Saxony, and the andgrave of Heſſe; By the for- 
tune of war, he made the former prifoner _ 


Y employed treachery, } and Prevarication gant the 


hs \Baſher Paul, F 
5 | | latter, 


E DI N A ROD : „„ 


latter; and Uüberzinst chim captive; by breaking! 0 HA * 
lafe conduct which he had granted him. He ſeemed 
to have reached the ſummit of his ambition; and : 
the German princes, who Were aſtoniſhed with his 
ſucceſs; were farther difcouraged by; the intelligence: 
Which they” had received of the death; firſt of 
Hlenry VIII. then of Francis I. their uſual re- | 
ſources” in” ren: calanaty {111m 5762 oF, 5036] Sf 
H ENR 1 who fucceeded tokhecho wie e 
was à prince of vigour and abilities hut leſs haſty in 
his refolution than Francis, and leſs enflamed with: 
rivalſhip and animoſtty againſt the emperor! Charles; 
Though he ſent ambaſſadors to the iprinces tofhthes> 
Smalcaldic League, and promiſed»them protections; 
he was umwilling, in the commencement of his reignz 
to hurryfinto a war with ſo great! e 0s — 
the emperoriʒ and: he thought that the alliance of 
thoſe princes was A fure reſource; Which hezcould; 
at any time lay hold of s. He was much governed 
by the duke of Guiſe and the Cardinal of Lorraine 
| „5 their edunſel, in chuſing rather 
to give immediate aſſiſtance to Scotland; his ancient 
215 which, even before the deattu f Henty: MIII. 
had loudly claimed Vu. of the French 
monarchy: F.oqoq i ai sf om ien Hf 
TIER hacred between the two Hactionsb the parti- {Progreſs of 
ans of the ancient and thoſe! bf the e 8 
became every day more violent in Scotland ahd in Scot- 
the reſolution which the cardinal primate had taken, Hand. 
to employ the mioſt rigorous (puniſhments cagaint | 
the reformerz, brought matters to a quick Uecifipn 
There was one Wiſhart, a gentleman by alk il 
employed himfelf with great t _ ing a ela 
95 an ape and an. ; ive a : 5 
to the clergy, who were' juſtly: ec with che ; 
danger of ſome fatal e. in qt on." Phis 15 
man was celebrated for the h of his morals, and 
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. F: for his extenſiye learning: Butitheſe praiſes cannot 


155 47. 


be much depended on; becauſei We knows thats, 
among the Wiebe ſeverity of manners Jupphed 
the 1 Hop of many virtües; andi the age ne in 


general fo ignorant, that moſt of the prieſts in Scots 
land i 18 ned the New Teſtament 40 ibeia,moompes 
ſition of 


üther's, and alletted that the Out alone 
was the word of God v But however tlie caſe: 

have ſtood with regard to thofe:eſtitnabla qualities 
aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was fixbngly.pblledgd with 
the deſire of vinnbvation 3» and he Enjoyed thoſt ta- 
lents which qualified Him for becoming popular 
preacher, and for ſeizing theiattention:andaffections 
of the multitude! The magiſtrates pfoDurdats 
where he exerbiſed his miſfion; ters alarmed with 
His prbgreſsh; aid being unableorutwilling totreat, 
him 118 Tigdur,>they:/ contented theniſeltes with 
demping him the fberty of preaching, and with diſ- 
miſting him the hounds of their juriſdiction, Wiſhart, 
moved with mndighation Was iich hüddared toren 


jet hin, together with the word df God; menaced 
them, in unitation of the ancient Prophets, with ; 


fome imminent calamity z/ and he withdrew to the 
weſt country! where: he daih increaſed the number 
of his profelytes. Meanwhile a plague broke gut 


co in Dundee; and all nien exclaimed, tht the town 


20 noun 
niht 
ots 538 


: lene would ever | ceaſe; till they a 


\ "YE 


Find -drawib down tlie: vengeance of Heaven by 
eee preacher, and that the 0 | 


atotiembtfor their offence againſt Him. No 3 
did Wäſhart héarof this e AR their diſpoſition, 
tham he turned to them,; and made them a new: 


tender of his dodirine: But leſt he ſhould ſpread the 


oontagivhby bringing multitudes: together, he erect. 
etl:his pulpit on the top of a gate: The infected 
ſtood / within; tha others without, And the ; 


preacher! failed not, in ſuch, a fituation, to take 


OGW109% Me 97 94 1 JH 2 Y6nf £ 


® See nate LP] at tue end oy the volume. 
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advantage of the imnitdiate itexrdrs of che peopleg CH A P, 
_ ahditovenforcerhis:exanpelicab miſſionqo n 5 — 5 


{>>Tarp) bAidunty:and ſucoeſs of: Wäſhart beca 6 
object of attention to cardinal Beaton 3 and: 58 
wie by the. puniſhiment of i celebrated a 
preuacher, tocſtrike a terror into-all-other.apnavations;! 
He engaged the earl of Both wel to arreſt him, ani 
to deliver lim into his hands, ceonutrary» to a pro- 
miſe given by Bothwel to that unhappy: mana And 
eing pöſſeſſed of his prey, he conducted him to 
St3 A rev sg here, after a trial he condemned 
iim t the flames for herefy. Arran, the g- 
vernor; hs irreſolute in his temper and .the>car« 
ding though he had gained him oer tolt his 
phrty, found that he would: nat euncur in the ch 
demnatien and execution of! Wiſhart. Heg des 
termined, therefote, without the, aſſiſtancel of che 
ſeculdri army; to bring thut heretic puniſhmentþ 
and He Himielf beheld: from hisrwindow:the didmak 
ſpectacle: Waſhartfuffered with:the uſual: patience; 
But could not forbear remarking the triumph: of His; 
inſulting enemy. 1 Hetforetoldz that, in few days | 
helſhouldom:the very ſame place Ilie as>low as t 
hedwagiexalted: loft in oppoſition totrue piety and- 
relivienaud ougelq 6 Aids s lo aid to 


1/Frarsprophecpwas; probably the immediate cffei Aſſamna- 


off the evt which ät foreteldl. The difeiplesbaff 
this martyr, ehraged at the: enuet:executiong fogined] 
awonſpiracyLagainſt! the cardinal ; and hawng affos! 
ciated! to/them/Novman Lefbjjowhd! was:difgniteds 
oncacuoutit afdomeiprivate>quarre},1 they coſiductadꝰ 
their enterpriſd with great ſecrebyn and: ſucceisii 
Early ing the ambrnäng they entered the Fardinast 
| palace, which hechad tro mgl. "fortified: and Haug 
they were iiot above ſixteen perſons; they th ira: 
oub 2 hundred tradeſmen: and fifty ſervants, whom 
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they ſeized ſeparately, before any ſuſpicion aroſe 
of their intentions; and having ſhut the gates, 
they proceeded very deliberately to execute their 
purpoſe on the cardinal. That prelate had been 
alarmed with the noiſe which he heard in the caſtle ; 
and had barricadoed the door. of his chamber : 


But finding that they had brought fire in order to 


force their way, and having obtained, as is be- 
Heved, a promiſe of life, he opened the door ; ; and 
reminding them that he was a prieſt, he conjured 
them to ſpare him. Two of the aſſaſſins ruſhed 
upon him with drawn ſwords ; but a third, James 
Melvil, more calm and more tler ae in villany, 


: ſtopped their career, and bade them reflect that 


this work was the work and judgment of God, 
and ought to be executed with becoming delibera- 
tion and gravity. Then turning the point of his 
fword towards Beaton, he called to him, Repent 
A thee, thou wicked cardinal, of all thy ſins and 


* jiniquities, eſpecially of the murder of Wiſhart, 


< that inſtrument of God for the converſton of. 


c theſe lands: It is his death which now cries. 
cc vengeance upon these: We are ſent by God to 
_ < inflict the deſerved eee For here, be- 


< fore the Almighty, I proteſt, that it is neither 


© hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy riches, nor 


e fear of thy power, which moves me toifeek thy 


„ death: But only: becauſe: thou haſt been, and 


“& ſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy to Chriſt: 


Jeſus, and his holy goſpel.“ Having ſpoken 
theſe words, without giving Beaton time to finiſn 
that repentance to which he exhorted him, he 


fthruſt him through the body; and the cardinal fell 
5 n at es b | This een was executed on 


| | 2 VVV the 

2 The ea Scotch ran Jokn Knox; calls alder Melvil, 
P- 65. a man moſt gentle and moſt modeſt. It is very horrid, but 
at the ſame time ſomewhat amuſing, to conſider the joy and alacrity 
and pleaſure, which that hiſtorian. diſcovers in his narrative of this 
aſffination: And it is remarkable, that in the firſt edition. of his 


work, theſe words were printed on the margin of the page, The godly 


1 


the 28th of May 1546. The aſſaſſins, being CH Ap. 
reinforced by their friends, to the number of a hun. IV. 
dred and forty perſons, prepared themſelves for the 1 
defence of the caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger to Lon- = 
don, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. That prince, 
though Scotland was comprehended in his peace 
with France, would not forego the opportunity of 
diſturbing the government of a rival kingdom; 
and he promiſed to take them under his protec- 
IT was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that 
five ſhort reigns had been ſucceſſively followed by 
as many long minorities; and the execution of 
juſtice which the prince was beginning to introduce, 
had been continually interrupted by the cabals, 
factions, and animoſities of the great. But beſides 
| theſe inveterate and ancient evils, a new ſource of 
diſorder had ariſen, the diſputes and contentions of 
theology, which were ſufficient to diſturb the moſt 
ſettled government; and the death of the cardinal, 
who was poſſeſſed of abilities and vigour, ſeemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiſtration. \: 
But the queen-dowager was a woman of uncom- _ 
mon talents and virtue; and ſhe did as much to 
ſupport the government, and ſupply the weakneſs 
of Arran the governor, as could be expected in 
her ſituation. Ge ip” 8 17 
IHE protector of England, as ſoon as the ſtate. Conduct 
was brought to ſome compoſure, made preparations of he 1 
for war with Scotland; and he was determined to Scotland. 
execute, if poſſible, that project, of uniting the 
two kingdoms by marriage, on which the late king 
bad been ſo intenf, and which he had recommended 
with his dying breath to his executors. He levied 
an army of 18, 00 men, and equipped a fleet of 
ui and Words of James Melwil. But the following editors retrenched 
them. Knox himſelf had no hand in the murder of Beaton; but 
he afterwards joined the aſſaſſins, and aſſiſted them in holding out 
_ the caſtle. See Keith's Hiſt. of the Ref. of Scotland, p. 43. SO 
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olg half of which, were ſbips of war, thi 
er laden with Proviftons and amt junitlen. II He 


- 155 the command of the” fleet to Lord lasen: : 


I himſelf, marched at the head of the army, at- 
tended” by, the earl of Warwie. | Theſe” Hoſtile 


| meatures were covered with a pretence of revyens ing 
lome depred ations committed by the borxderers ; 


5 belides that Somerſet revived the ancient claim 


13 5 ſuperiority of the Engliſh crown over that 
1 Scotland, he refuſed to enter into negotiation on 


ny other eoidition' than the marriage of the TG 


| 12 5 with Edward: 


Ter protecor, before: he" Spend the campai gn, 


| piblithied's a manifeſto, in which ke enforced” all 
ö 8 s for that meaſure. He ſaid, that nature 


Teemed originally to have intended this iland' for 


one empire; and having: cut it off from all com. 


munication” With foreign ſtates, 5nd gu uarded' it 10 
the ocean, ſhe had pointed out to the inhapita 
the road to happineſs and to fecurity: ii 4k 


education and cuſtoms of the people concurred wit ith 


* of honbur or of intereſts, to Which rival nations 
15 3 expoſed: That the crown of Seo brand 


nature; and by giving them the ſame language, 


and laws, and manners, had invited them to a 
thorough union and coalition: : That fortune had at 
3 removed all obſtacles, and had prepared an 

edient by which they might become one people, 


1 ithout' leaving any place for that jealouſy, * -eithi 


23 © ; 


1145 yolved, on a female; that of England En 4 
a hap pily the two bovereigns „a8 f a rank, 
E alſg 110 6 a ah 5 e the moſt fuitable to. eath'o her”? 


T the hoſtile diſpoſitions Which revailec 6 G 
That th p P 0 


the nations, and Which aroſe A A 
Jari ies, would” ſoon beèe extin; guithed, e 
dure peace had eltabllhe d 5 be 


3 


5 That the memory of for; : its nian 


at preſent inflamed their mutual animoſity 45 would 


then Terve only to make them cheriſh a more 
| _ paſſion, | 


or: 


paſſion 1 Y W 5 ie ren 1. long HAP 
n to their anceſtors ;, Th t when, ho! ilities A 
ceaſed between the We the 8 8 See 87 
9 55 who were at preſent obliged 9, remain 
perpetually in 2 warlike poſture, Would learn to 
1 the arts ee peace, aud would, ſoften, their 
minds to a loye of domeſtic. order and e 
TAR, as this ſituation was deſirable Mc tk 1 
kingdo 72 0 Jo. rains to Scotland, w e 
be expoſed to the 17 milexies from diebe 
and ore Fign wars, and ſaw herſelt eye 75 e | 
5 Jonny her dad enden 70 efforts. Hf 


a facher and mog Lars ek 1 hat, though 
nd had claims of f 100 f Wag Willing 
| 00 reſign every pretenſion for, t e of future 


PEACE, and e 1 6 = Would de ne 
1 ſecute c t Would Ihe pded. on. terms. 
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poſitive epgagements hal þ hv 11 or © 1 5 
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CHAP. ſuch unequal force: But they eluded his anger by 
, aſking only a few hours” reſpite, till they ſhould 
=» aiking only a fe: eſpite, ey ſhould 
13547. Prepare themſelves for death; after which they 
found his ears more open to their applications for 
e od CR on oh.” Wy 
IE governor of Scotland had ſummoned toge- 
ther the whole force of the kingdom; and his army, 
+ double in number to that of the Engliſh, had taken 
poſt on advantageous ground, guarded by the banks 
of the Eſke, about four miles flom Edinburgh.” 
The Engliſh came within ſight of them at Fafide; 
and after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, where the 
Scots were worſted, and lord Hume dangereuſfy 
wounded,” Somerſet prepared himſelf for a mbfe 
deciſive action. But having taken a views of the 
Scottiſſ camp with the earl of Warwic, he found it 
difficult to make an attempt upon it with any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. He wrote, therefore, another 
letter to Arran; and offered te evacuate the Kings 
dom, as well as terrepair all the damages which he 
had committed, provided the Scots Would ſtipulate 
not to contract the queen to any forèigil prince; but 
to detain her dt home till ſſie reached thew age of 
chuſing a huſband for herſelf. 80 moderate a de- 
mand was rejected by the Scots merely en ucrount 
of its moderation and it made them imagine that 
the protector muſt either be reduced to great diſtreſs, 
or be influenced by fear, that he was now eontented 


755 ERAS 30G as bs, 


to abate ſo much of his former! pretenfions.:In-! 


flamed. alſo by their prieſts, whothadeome to the! 


camp in great numbers, they believed that the 


Engliſh were deteſtable heretics, abhörrecbof Gd, 
_ and expoſed to divine vengeance ; and that no ſuc- 
Cees could ever crown their arms: They Were con- 
firmed in this fond conceit when they ſaw the pro- 
tector change his ground, and move towards the 
ſea; nor did they any longer doubt that he intended 
%% ⁵ÜS¹Dig̃ ² Tk HTO LC eine £056 Þ oh YI hee 
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to embark his army, and make his 1 on board C H A p. 
the ſhips, which at that very time moved into the W 4 
bay oppoſite to him d. Determined therefore to cut 1547. 
off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and paſſing 
the river Elke, advanced into the plain. They were | 
divided into three bodies: Angus commanded the roth Sept. 
_ vanguard ; Arran the main body; Huntley the rear: 
Their cavalry conſiſted only of light horſe, which 
were placed on their left flank, ſtrengthened by ſome. 
Iriſh archers, whom Argyle had brought over for 
this ſervice. 
SOMERSET was much pleaſed when he ſaw this 
movement of the Scottiſh army; and as the Engliſh 
had uſually been ſuperior in pitched battles, he con- 
ceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He ranged his van 
on the left, fartheſt from the ſea; and ordered them 
to.remain on the high. grounds on which he, placed: | 
them, till the enemy ſhould approach: He placed The battle 
his main battle and his rear towards the right; and f Pinker. 
beyond the van he poſted lord Grey at the head of 
the men at arms, and ordered him to take the Scot- 
tiſh: van in flank, but not till they ſhould be en- 
gaged in cloſe fight with the van of the Engliſh. 
Wx the Scots were advancing on the plain, 
they. were galled with the artillery from the Engliſh - 
has + The eldeſt ſon of lord Graham was killed: 
The Iriſh archers were thrown into diſorder ; and 
even the other troops began to ſtagger :. When lord 
Grey, perceiving their ſituation, neglected his orders, 
left his ground, and at the head of his heavy-armed 
Horſe, made an attack on the Scottiſh infantry, in 1 
buopes of gaini 3 05 the honour of the vicory. Om . 8 
 adyancing, he found a ſlough and ditch in his way; | 


and behind were ranged the enemy armed with,, 
ſpears, and the field on which they ſtood was fallow © 
ground, broken with ridges which lay croſs their 
_ front, and difordered the movements of the Engliſh 
cavalry. From all theſe accidents, the ſhock of 
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this body of horſe was feeble and irregular" andd 25 

they were received on the points of the Scottiſh 
ſpears, which were longer- than the lances -of the 
Engliſh horſemen, they were in a moment pierced, 
overthrown, and diſcomfited. Grey himſelf was 


_ dangerouſly wonnded : Lord Edward Seymour, ſon 
of the protector, had his horſe killed under him: 


The ſtandard was near being taken: And had the 
Scots poſſeſſed any good body of cavalry, who 
could have purſued 5 advantage, the whole ne 


liſh army had been expoſed to great danger. 


Tux protector, mean-while, affiſted by Sir Ralph 
Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with 


diligence and ſucceſs in rallying the cavalry. War- 


wic ſhowed. great preſence of mind in maintaining 
the ranks of the foot, on which the horſe had re- 
coiled : He made. fir Peter Meutas advance, cap- 
tain of the foot harquebufiers, and fir Peter Gamboa, 
captain of ſome Italian and Spaniſh harquebuſiers 
on horſeback; ; and ordered them to ply the/Seottith 
otry with their ſhot. 1 hey marched to the 


Jough, and diſcharged. their. pieces full in the face 


of the enemy: The ſhips galled them from the 


fank.; The artillery, planted on a height, infeſted 
chem from the front: The Engliſh archers poured 
ia, ſhower of arrows upon them: And the van- 
guard, deſcending from the hill, advanced leiſurely, 
and in gogd order, towards them. Diſmayed with 
all theſe circumſtances, the Scottiſh van began to 
retreat: Ihe retreat ſoon N into a flight, 


| which was: begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic 


ot the an eommunicated itſelf to the main body, 
AG pafling thence to tae rear, rendered the whole 


field a ſcene of .confufion, terror, flight, and con- 
ſternation. The Engliſh army perceived from the 
heights the condition of the Scots, and began the 
purſuit with loud ſhouts and acclamations, which 
added ſtill more to the diſmay of the eee 
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— hne miles, * kong: WAS ty 
with dead Bodies“ Thie Prieſts above all; and the 
monks; tedei bed no quarte 1 and the Fnglith made 
fporb:of —— men, Whg froth their er extre 
acal and'animoſity; had enge ed in ap fo 
ill Befftting their profeſſion,” Few rvietories 
been more Qcciſive,: or | „ 
u ere There fell not es 'Hitndred 
the;Engliſh; an d. "according to the moſt” =» 
corliputarion 3 hed bore ken thou 

the Beots. 7! About! en hundred were pre pri- 
ſonérsd This adio was called tlie battle f 
ane ente eden feat of that name in the 
thournood. FFF 
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and were fcareely able to i 6 yh "Body 
forces as could check the incurfiors' of fall pores 
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at the head of five thouſand men, Aird after t 

and plundering Annan; they ſpread 'devallition 4 

all The! neighbouring 'eounties#775 Had Ling ==] 

proſecuted His advantages, he thight Have impoſe 

what terms he 1 letiſed on 'the/Seortiflk pi, 

he was iimpatient te return to Englahd; whete . 

heard tome counlellors, and even "his own broth 

the admirhl, were carryin ng on cabals pai ae 

thelrih rob ofgota Ren) the caſtles of Flute; Db 
glass, Eyindutti] Faſtcaſtle, Rorberough Za MM 
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miſſioncof Tome counties on the Di" ge Bk 

from Scotland. The fleet, beſides" deſtrbyingsa 

tile ſhipping along the coaſt; tock 'Broughty in the 

Frith of Tay 3 and having fortified"ir;" "they there 
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b lelt. 5 garriſc Arran deſired leave to ſend com- 
„ miſſioners i In order to treat of a peace; and Somer- 


Tet, having appointed Berwic for the place of 


conference, left Warwic with full powers to nego- 


tiate; But no commiſſioners. from Scotland ever 


appeared · The. overture of the Scots was an artifice | 


to. ain; time till ſuccours ſhould arrive from France. 


Lier protector, on his arrival i in England, ſum- 
waned, A Parliament; And being ſomewhat. elated 
with his ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he procured from 
Us nephew 2 bar wal appointing him to ſit on the 
t e a, ſtool or bench at the right hand of 
too king, and to enjoy the ſame honours and pri- 


2801 that had uſually, been poſſeſſed by, any prince 


11 5 81 blood, or uncle of the Kings of England. 


In this patent ENS, king employed his diſpenſing _ 
power, by letting. alide the ſtatute of precedency 
ted during the former reign e. But if Somer- 
by | aſſuming. too much | ſtate, he 
1 great praiſe on account of the laws paſſed 
js lente. by which. the rigour of former ſtatutes 
5 much 5 and ſome ſecurity given to the 
reedom, of the. conſtitution. All laws were repealed 
which, extended the crime of treaſon be eyond 1 the ſta- 
tute. of the twenty-fi 1% of Edward III. 2 all laws | 
ed during the late Teign extending the c1 crime « of. 
felony, z all the former. laws againſt. Lollardy « or he- 
rely, together with . the ſtatute of the fix articles. 
were to be accuſed for words, but within a 


: month alter they N 2 ie By theſe, 1 re peals 


9 g the mal oF ig rous | laws th that ever "had Paſſed 


5 L nd wer E annulled; 5 and hoy Os both: 
| cl 1 55 | 


eh liberty, be e 
people. Kh, 8 Was fn 
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to the 0 Pc Ba 9200 of the jud ger: oo 1 ät e 
"A REPEAL alſo paſſed" f that tho! the c Wilen 


of. all faws, by which the king's s proclama ion 8 
1 made of equal force with 4 atute . That other 


law, likewiſe was mitigated, by which . Was 
empowered' to annul every ſtatute paſſed before the 
four and twentieth year of his 1885 Hle could pre- 


ee 


vent their future execution ; but could not eren 5 f 


Fa clit which had enſued from them k. 1 


15 mY as alſo enacted, That all who denied 4 the 


s ſupremacy, . or aſſerted the pope” s, tho | 


11 the firſt offence forfeit their goods and chaſteſs, 
and Fu: er impriſonment during 1 for” 57 5 


ſecond offence ſhould incur the penalty of | 2 15 


ä 1 5 and for the third be attainted of wel | 


tf any, after the firſt of March enſuing, end 


routed, * Writing, ug ot h or any overt ac or | 


deed; to de 2085 the King of his eſtate or tit Fn - 
ticularly” his ſupremacy, or to confer th 


any. other, he was to be adj judged fool of See 0 


If any, of” the heirs of the crown ſhouli 'uſurp up! 
another, or endeavour to break the order of ſuc ce 


ſion, it Was declared treaſon in them, their aiders 7 


ES, abettors. ; "Theſe were the oſt n{iderable_ 
acts palled' 8 this Teſfion: ane ens. 
general ae very paſſive ai poſition With 9917 
gard. to Telig gion: Some few appeared zealous bor ue 
| reforma 90 5 Others fecretly "Harboured': a (tro 
propeblity t fo the catholic faith: But the great ef part 
appeared willing to take any impreſſion Shih the 
ſhould receive. Pg m intereſt, authorit oY, or the reig 
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| CHAP. were at firſt cramped by the rigorous ſtatute of the 


. 4 5 ſix articles, the king granted them a diſpenſation 
1347. from that law, before it was repealed by parliament u. 

| The lower houſe of convocation applied to have 

_ Hberty of fitting with the commons in parhament ; 

or if this privilege were refuſed them, which they 


/, claimed as their ancient right, they. deſired that no 


aw regarding religion might paſs in parliament with- 


out their confent and approbation. But the prin- 


ciples which now prevailed were more favourable to 


the civil than to the eccleſiaſtical power; and this 


demand of the convocation was rejected. __ 

1543, Taz protector had aſſented to the repeal of that 
ba which gave to the king's proclamations the au- 
 _ thority of ſtatutes ; but he did not intend to re- 
nounce that arbitrary or diſcretionary exerciſe of 


to diſtinguiſh exactly from a full legiſlative power. 


8 0 he particulars, which were then regarded as the moſt 
candles ſhould no 1 carried about on Candle- 
mas-day, aſhes on Aſh-wedneſday, palms on Palm - 
ſunday". Theſe were ancient religious practices, 
now termed ſuperſtitions ; though it is fortunate for 
mankind when ſuperſtition happens to take a direc- 


ſition which naturallyattends all reformers, prompted 
likewiſe the council to aboliſh ſome gay and ſhowy 
. | ceremonies which belonged to the ancient religion. 


_  moval of all images from the churches : An inno- 
vation which was much deſired by the reformers, 
and which alone, with regard to the populace, 
- amounted almoſt to a total change of the eſtabliſhed 


1 Antiq. Britan. p. 339. n Burnet, vol. ii. p. 59. Collier, 
vol. ii. p. 241. Heylin, p. 55- © Burnet, vol. il. Tk 
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tion ſo innocent and inoffenſive. The ſevere diſpo- 


power, in iſſuing proclamations, which had ever 
deen aſſumed by the crown, and which it is difficult 


_ Farther He even continued to exert this authority in ſome 


ation. momentous. Orders were iſſued by council, that 
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AN order was alſo iſſued by council for the re- 
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religion?. An attempt had been made to ſeparate 0 H AP. 
the uſe of images from their abuſe, the reverence | | 
from the works ip of them; but the execution of * _ 
this deſign was found, upon trial, pores difficult, 11 | 
not wholly mpraQicable. 2) 1 
As private maſſes were aboliſhed by hw, it . 
came neceſſary to compoſe a new communion-fer- 
vice; and the ' council went fo far, in the preface 
which they prefixed to this work, as to leave the 
practice of auricular confeſſion wholly indifferent 1. 
This was a prelude to the entire abolition of that 
invention, one of the moſt powerful engines that 
ever was contrived for degrading the Jaity, and 
giving their ſpiritual guides an entire aſcendant over 
them. And it may juſtly be ſaid, that though the 
prieſt's abſolution, which attends "confeſſion; ſerves 
ſomewhat to eaſe weak minds from the immediate 
agonies of ſuperſtitious: terror, it operates only b 
enforcing ſuperſtition itſelf, and thereby preparing 


the mind for a more vio l b relapſe her the-ſawie oo 6 
diforders. ff. EDDEA 0 REO: HCY Sibi eon 


2 


Tre people were at thay time extremely diſtraclec 1585 
by the Spoil: opinions of their preachers; And as 
they were totally unable to judge of the reaſons ad- 
vanced on either fide, and naturally regarded euery 
thing which they Heard: at church; as R au- 
thority, a great confuſion” and fluctuation reſulted 

from this uncertainty. The esuneil had firſtcen- 
desavoured to remedy the Kacke ty. laying 


tome reſtraints on preaching}; but finding this Ex- 

i pedlent Ineffectual, they pee A total ſilenoe on 

the preachers, fand thereby put an end at once to 

all the polemics of the pulpit . By the naturerof 

5 things, this reſtraint could only be temporary. For 

| in proportion as the ceremonies of public worſtiip, . 

its ſhews and exterior obſervances, were retrenched 
by the reformers, the people were inchned to con- | 

P Burnet, vol. ii. p. 60. Collier, vol. ii. | 4 Hleylin, p- 55. 

J Burnet, vol, ii. r Fuller, Heye, , "Burnet. 
„ X 3 tract 
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yo. HISTORY O ENGLAND. 


H . tract a ſtronger attachment to/fermonsgwhence alone 
ee A they received any decupation or amuſement The 
1378. ancient religion, by giving its votaries ſomething to 


do freed them from the trouble of thinking: Ser. 
mons were delivered only in the principal churches, 
and at ſome particular faſts and feſtivals: Andithe: 
Pfactice of haranguing the populace, which, if 
a abuſed,0is ſo powerful an incitement to faction and 
ſedition, had much leſs ſcope and influence during 
+  tholeimpegt? 5751 55) ee ee oe 
Airs of - (Pew greater progreſs was made towards a reform 
tin in England, the farther did theiprote&orsfind: 
hitnſelf from all proſpect of completing: the union 
with Scotland; and the queen-dowager, as well as 
theiclergy, became the more averſe to all alliance 
Withla nation which had ſo far departed: from all 
ancient principles. -- Somerſet; having taken the 
town of Haddingten, had ordered it to be ſtrongiy 
garriſoned and fortified by lord Grey: He alſo erected 
ſome iortifications at Lauder: And he hoped that 
theſe toi places, together with Broughty and ſome 
ſniallen fortreſſes Whiell were in the Hands of the 
e e eee a curb on Scotland, and 
Would give him aeceſs into the heart of the country 
AR Nax, being difappointed in ſome attempts Un 
'Broughty, relied chiefly on the ſuecours expected 
ftom Pranee for the recovery of theſe places; and 
_ they) arrived ut laſt in the Frith; to the number of! 
ſit thouſand men; half of them Germans. They Were 
commanded by Deſſe; and under him by Andelot, 
Strozzi, Meilleraye, and count Rhingravei! The 
Sebts were at that time ſo ſunk by their misfortunes, 
tthst ve Hundred Engliſn horſe were able to ravbge 
8 the whole euntry without reſiſtance, and make in! 
| | rofids'to the gates of the capitalꝰ: But on the ap-. 
pelrunce of the French ſueedurs, they collected more 
_ courage; and having joined Deſſé with a conſider. 


BBeesgué, Hiſt. ef the Campatznes 2545 and 2500 Ps, 
| mo . 7 > able 
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nt, the) laid Hege to Haddisgton! . C hp. 


This was an undertaking for which they were by N. 


themſelves totally unfit; and, even with the aſſiſt. 
ance of the French, they placed their chief hopes off 


ſucceſs in ſtarving. the garriſon After ſome vain 


attempts to take the place by a regular ſiegeʒ the 
blockade was formed, and the garriſon was repulſed. 
with loſs in ſeveral ſallies which they made upon 
X the beſiegers. „ „ 9 th art * eK bg 
Taz hoſtile attempts which the late king and the 
protector had made againſt Seotland not being ſteady, 


regular, nor puſhed to the laſt extremity, had ſerved;: 


only to irritate the nation, and to inſpire them with 
the ſtrongeſt averſion to that union, which was gurted 
in ſo violent a manner. Even thoſe who, werg ding 
clined: to the Engliſh alliance, were; diſpleaſed to 
have it impoſed on them by force ere and the 
earl of Huntley: in particular ſaid pl 


alantly, that; 


1548. 


2 


Ton exe 
„aso 


he diſliked not the match, hut he hated the manner. 


of wooing u. The queen-dowager, finding theſe 


ſentiments to prevail, called a parliament in- an 
abbey near Haddington; and it was there propoſedꝰ. 
that the young queen, for her greater; ſeenritys = 


ſnouldibe ſent to France, and ibe committed to Th. 
cuſtody: of that ancient ally. Some ohjecteda that 
his mieaſurè was deſperate, allowed no-reſourcean} 

caſe of miſcarriage, expoſed the Scots to beſubected 
by foreigners, involved them in perpetual War with: 


England, and left them no expedient by which: Hmem 


could conciliate the friendſhip of that powęrfub na 


tion. It was anſwered, on the other hands that h 
queen's preſence was the very cauſe of war with Eng 


land; that that nation W ould deſiſt when they found 
that their views of foreing a marriage had become 
altogether: impracticable; and that Henxy, being 


engaged by ſo high a mark gf confidence, Would 


take their ſovereign under his protection, ande uſe 


t Hollingſhed, p. 993. 


= 8 Heylin, p. 6. Patten 3 
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HISTORY OT ENGLAND, | 
CHAP. his utmoſt efforts to defend the kingdom. Theſe 


arguments were aided by French gold, which was: 
” plentifully diſtributed among the 3 5 The go- 
vernor had a penfion conferred. on him of twelve 
thouſand livres a year, received the title of duke of 


Chatelrault, and obtained for his ſon the 3 
of a hundred men at arms“. And as the e 


dreaded the conſequence of the Engliſh alanes, 
they ſeconded this meaſure with all the zeal antl in - 
duſtry which either principle or intereſt could inſpire. - 
It was accordingly determined to ſend the queen to 
France; and what was underſtood to be the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, to marry her to the dauphin. 
Villegaignon, commander of four French gallies 
lying in the Frith of Forth, ſet ſail as if he intended 
to return home; but when he reached the open ſea 
he turned northwards, paſſed by the Orkneys, and 


came in on the weſt coaſt at Dunbarton: An extra- 


ordinary voyage for ſhips of that fabric * The 
young queen was there committed to him; and be- 


ing attended by the lords Areſkine and Livingſtone, 


ſhe put to ſea, and after meeting with ſome tem- 


peſtuous weather, arrived ſafely at Breſt, whence 
the was conducted to Paris, and ſoon after the. was 


betrothed to the dauphin. e 


SomkERSE , preſſed by my difficulties adn 


and deſpairing of ſuccels in his enterpriſe againſt 
Scotland, was defirous of compo: 


ing the differenceg.' 
with that kingdom, and he offered the Scots a ten 
years? truce; but as they inſiſted on his reſtoring 
all the places uhich he had taken, the propoſal came 
to nothin The Scots recovered the fortreſſes of 
Hume and Faſteaſtle by ſurpriſe, and put the gar- 
riſons to the ſword: They repulſed. with loſs ara 
Engliſh, whe, under the command of lord Seymour, 
made a deſcent, firſt in Fife, then at Montroſe; 7 
In the former action James Stuart, natural brother 


„ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 83. Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p. 92 5 
e = . Ne Thnanus, lib. v. e. Wo 


ta 


. DISD: Tg? 1 ae 
e 8 honour; in Ae later tel CHAP, 
kine of Dun. An attempt was madeby fir Robert Re 


Bowes and fir” Thomas Palmer; at the head of a 
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confiderable body, to throw relief into Haddington; 3 
but theſe troops falling into an ambaſcade;" Were | 
almoſt:wholly cut in pieces 3. And though à fmall = 
body of two hundred men efcaped'alt the vigilance | 4 
of the French, and arrived fafely' in Haddington, . _ 
with ſome ammunition and proviſions, the garriſon _ 
was reduced to fueh difficulties, that the protector ., 
found it neceſſary to provide more effectually for +. 1 
| their relief! He raiſed ys army of eighteerithoufind ea Y 
men, and adding three thoufand Germans Who on mm by 


the diſſolution of the proteſtant alliance had offered 
their ſervice to England, he gave the command of 1 
the whole to the earl of Shrewſbury * Deſſe raiſed Ro 
the blockade on the approach of the Engliſn; and N 
with great diffeulty made good his retreat to Edin- . 
burgh, where he poſted himſelf advantageouſly. 
ee comes. who had Toft the opportunity as” 
him on his march; durſt not give him battle in 
bis preſent ſituation; and contenting himſelf with 
the advantage already gained, of n Had- 
dingrony he retired into England. "OY 
Tuovan the protection of France was of great 
ce to che Scots, in ſupporting them againſt 
Joi mvaſions of England, they reaped ſtill more 
benefit from the diſtractions and diviſions which 
had oreeped into the councils of this latter Eing- 
dom. Even the two brothers, the protector and cabals of 
admiral, not content with the high ſtations which 10 . 
they Loveratly enjoyed, and the great eminence to | 
which they had ariſen, hadentertainedthe moſt violent 
jealouſy of each other; and they divided the whole! 
court 'and kingdom by their oppoſite eabals and pre- 
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tenſions; Lor Seymour Was à man of infatiable ani<! | 7 
bition; e affumiting; TONER; and thedgR 12 
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IS 755 15 poſſeſſed not to the ſame degree the confidence and 
1758. regard of the people. By his flattery and addreſs 
be had fo inſinuated himſelf into the good graces of 


firſt to create, then to widen the breach between the 


3 


E * 


& > 


e Paget, a man devoted to So- 


narch. : 8 get repreſented to him the danger of this 


conduct; 
e | : 0 EN 
enemies, whom the ſudden. elevation of their fa- 

333 . * VV TO 
MI had. cxeated; and warned him, that any diſ. 


ion, . him and the protector would be 


M 8 his 5 
intelligence o 


, £27 


tic enemies. In the enſuing parliament, the admiral's 


4 


Pit br of dati more dangerous to publie trans! 8 
N lity; and as be had acquired many partiſans, he 


N ts 3 I {3 


nenn 


N Wy 1 k LU 5 e 12 1 | 


E of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged 
bim BY cave the enterpriſe upon Scotland unfiniſhed, 


made 


. 


i 


JJ TT le I Ed 


"UM D Iv 8 R D . 5 8 
made za direct attack upon his Pista authority. C HA P. 
Ile repreſented: to his friends, that formerly, durit be * XIV.., 
a minority; the oſfice of protector of the kingdom 1 
hath been kept ſeparate from that of go gov vernor of the 

king's perſon; z and that the preſenit union of theſe,” 

two important truſts conferred on Somerſet an Au. 

thority which could not ſafely be lodged i in any ful” | 
je&*%-> The e om: was even prevailed 5 to 
write a letter to the parliament, 'defiring that Sey= 
mour might be appointed his governor z and that 
nobleman had formed a party in the two Houſes, by . 
which.he.hoped to effect his purpoſe, The deſign. | 
was diſcovered before its execution; and ſome com 
mon friends were ſent to remonſtrate with him; but 

had Jo little influence, that he threw out many me- 

nacing expreſſions, and raſhly threatened, that if he 

were thwarted in his attempt, he would. make this 
parliament the blackeſt that ever ſat in England < 

The council ſent for him to anſwer for His co due, 

but he refuſed to attend: They then began 146 
threaten in their turn, and infothied him that the” : 

king's letter, inſtead of availing Him any ching to 

the execution of his views, would be imputed. to 
him ag a criminal enterpriſe, and be'tonftrued : as. 5 
defipn to diſturb the government, by forming "4 
parate-intereſt with a Vela. and mind r. They even 


I 


1 


| the Tower 
| fotihis temetity 5) An eke attire? fading himſelf. 


prevented in his deſign, was obliged to fübmit, and 

to nleſire a reconciliation with his Brother. 

_ Far: mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made 
him willing to forget theſe enter priſes of the admiral; 

but the ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could a” | 

be ſo eaſily appealed. His ſpouſe, the queen- 

dowager, died in child. bed; but ſo far from regard- 

ing this event as a check to his aſpiring views, he 1 
founded on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary 
| e He made his i to the lady Eliza. 


* Haynes, p. 82. 90. c Ibid, p. 55. 5 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CH 4 P. beth, then in the fixtcenth year of her age; and that 
; princeſs, whom even the hurry of buſineſs, and the 


1548. © purſuits of ambition could not, in her more advanced 


J!. Dk Eh LD DE 2 EST 
Haynes, p. 95, 96, 102. 18. f Ibid. p. 105, 106. 


years, diſengage entirely from the tender paſſions, 
ſeems to have liſtened to the inſinuations of a man 
who poſſeſſed every talent proper to captivate the 


affections of the fair. But as Henry VIII. had 
excluded his daughters from all hopes of ſucceflion, 
if they married without the confent of his executors, 


which Seymorir could never hope to obtain; it was 


concluded that he meant to effect his purpoſe by ex- 


pedients ſtilEmore raſh and more criminal. All the 


other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm 
this ſuſpicion. He continued to attack, by preſents, 


the fidelity of thoſe who had more immediate acceſs 


to the king's perſon: He endeavoured to ſeduce the 

i. PS Mu.” Sg Ky x E375 0 0 A 

young prince into his intereſts : He found means of 
ing 


holding 4 private correſpondence with him: He 
openly decried" his brother's adminiſtration; and 
aſſerted, that by” enliſting Germans and other fo- 
reigners, hè intended to form a mercenary army, 


Which might endanger. the king's authority, and the 


liberty of the people : By promiſes and perſuaſion 
He' brought over to his party many of the principal 
nobility ;--and-had' extended his intereſt all over 


England: He neglected not even the moſt popular 


Ber ns of inferio of rank; and had computed that he 
could, on occaſion, multer an a oo 
compoſet of his fervants, tenants, and retainers: 


He had already provided arms for their uſe; and 
Having engage ; | 
a corrupt man, maſter of the mint at Briſtol, he 
flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting. 
Somerſet was well appriſed of all theſe alarming 
cireumſtances, and endeavoured, bythe moſt friendly 
expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even by heap- 
ing new favours upon the admiral, to make him 


deck in his intereſts fir John Sharington, 


defift from his dangerous counſels ; but” finding 


5 
7 


on, muſter an army of 10, oo men, 


al 


bellious ſchemes, he was the more eaſily perſuaded 


al 2 8 he POR to think” of CHAP. = 
more ſevere remedies. The earl of Warwic was XXXIV. 
an ill inſtrument between the brothers ; and had 
formed the deſign, by inflaming the quarrel, to raiſe 
his own fortune on the ruins of bot. 
. DupL xy earl of Warwic was the ſon of that Dud- Dudley. 
ley miniſter to Henry VII, who having by rapine, Wawie 
extortion, and perverſion of law, incurred the hatred , 
of the public, had been ſacrificed to popular ani- 
moſity in the beginning of the ſubſequent reign, 
The late king, ſenſible of the iniquity, at leaſt ille- 
gality of the ſentence, had afterwards reſtored young 
Dudley? s blood by act of parliament ; and finding 
him endowed with abilities, induſtry, and activity, 
he had entruſted him with many important com- 
mands, and had ever found him ſucceſsful in his un- 
dertakings. He raiſed him to the dignity of viſ- 
count Liſle, conferred on him the office of admiral, 
and gave him by his will a place among his executors. 
Dudley made ſtill farther progreſs during the mi- 
nority; and having obtained the title of earl of 
Warwic, and undermined the credit of Soutbhamp- 
ton, he bore the chief rank among the protector's 
counſellors. The victory gained at Pinkey was 
much aſcribed to his courage and conduct; and he 
was univerſally r e as a man equally endowed 
with the talents of peace and of war. But all theſe 
virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices; an. 
exorbitant ambition, an inſatiable avarice, a neg- 
le& of decency, a contempt of juſtice: And as he 
found that lord Seymour, whoſe abilities and enter- | 
Priſing ſpirit he chiefly dreaded, was involving him- 5 
ſelf in ruin by his raſni counſels, hewas determined | 
to puſh him on the. precipice, and thereby remove | 
the chief obſtacle to his on projected greatneſs. 
Wx Somerſet found that the public peace was „ 
endangered by his brother's ſeditious, not to fay re- 
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: , of admiral, he figned a Warrant fo 


HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 


committi ing hin 
to the Tower: Some of his accbmplices were alſo 
taken into cuſtody; and three privy-counſellors'be. 
ing ſent to examine them, made à report that they. 
had met with very full and important difcove es. 
Vet ſtill the protector ſuſpended the blow, and 
ſnowed a reluctance to ruin his brother. He offered 
to deſiſt from the proſecution, if 5 1915 
romiſe him à cordial reconciliation; 98 
0 8 rens. all ambitious hopes, be content 15 2 
private life, and retire into the country.” But as 
Seymqaur made no other anſwer to theſe friend] 7 
_ offers than menaces and defiances, he orde 1050 3 
charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſtin of 
_ thirty-three articles e; and fe whole to be laid be- 
fore the privy council. It is pretended, that every 
particular was ſo inconteſtably proved, both 957 
neſſes and his own hand- writing, that there Was o 


nh 8 n room for doubt; I yet did the council think proper to 


90 in a body ito! the Tower in order moe full y to 
examine the priſoner. He was not daunted 1115 & | 
pearance: Ile boldly demanded a fair trial; fe. 

2 to be confronted with the witneſſes ; det 0 
that the charge might be left 'with him, in 'ord; 
be teonfidered'; and refuſed to anfwer any interre . 
tories by Which he might accuſe himſelf- 

I is apparent that, not withſtandiſig 7 is] 
tended, there muſt have k been ſome deficiency in 
evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch dem, 
founded on the plaineſt principles of law and'eq a 

= were abfolutely rejected. We hall indeed conclu „ 
if we carefully examine the charge, that many e of the, 
articles were general, and ſcarcely capable of any. 
proof; mary of them, if true, fü epühle of a more 
favourable interpretation; and thar though on the | 
whole Seymour appears to have been a dangerous 
TO” he had not advanced far in thoſe treaſon- 
8 a Wote 00. 31. 2 &3 Edw#VI: e. 18. 1 
15 3% EE „ 1 , able | 
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able OY ee to him. The chief part . CHA 15 | 


ual, guilt ſeems to have conſiſted in ſome XX 
1 practices in the admiralty, by which 


pirates were protected, and illegal impolzion laid. pi E 


upon the merchants. n in,, oO jab ali: 
Bur the adminiſtration. 1 at that time an cafy 
inſtrument of vengeance, to wit, the parliament; 
and needed not to give themſelves any concern witng 
regard either to the guilt of the perſons whom, they - 
proſecuted, or the evidence which could be produced 


againſt them. A ſeſſion of parliament being held, A parlia- 


it was reſolved to proceed againſt Seymour by bill of 7 
attainder; and the young king being induced, aſter pb 
much. ſolicitation, to give his conſent to it, a con- 
ſiderable weight was put on his approbation. The 

matter was firſt laid, before the upper houſe; and 
ſeveral; peers, niling.up in; their places, gave an ac⸗ 
count of what they knew concerning lord Seymour's 
conduct. and his criminal words or actions, Theſe 1649. 


narratives were received as undoubted evidences; Attainder 


of lord 


and though the priſoner had former!) engaged many 
friends and partiſans among the nobility, no one had 
either the courage or equity to move chat he might 
be heard in his defence, that the teſtimony againſt 
him, ſhould be delivered in a legal manner, and that 
he ſhould be confronted with the witneſſes. Aulittle 
more ſcruple was made in the houſe of commons 
| There were even ſome members Who objected. againſt 
the 1 hole method of proceeding; hy bill of;attainder; 
paſſed in abſence; and inſiſted that a formal n 
thould be given to every man before his condemna- 

tion. But when, a meffage was ſent by the 

8 hee ihe houſe to proceed, and offering that aha: 
| 1 thoul d. be laid before them which; 
wi ſea 5 they were eaſily prevailed on 

to BED fp gs in a full ee 
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e HA N guted, d-the ꝓriſoner Was behgaded un Towter- 
: * V. all. The warrant: was ſigned by Semerſet; ẽ ]]m 


| 50». ' Was.gxpoſed. to much blame eee ee 
= E exe- Jence. of theſe proceedings. + Phe attempts uf che 
e ..admiral ſeem chiefly: to have been lcvellad againtt his 
brother 3 ufurped authority; 3 and though hib ambi- 
tions enterpriſing character, /encouraged/byw mar. 
riage with, the Eau Elizabeth, might have endan- 
ered the public tranquillity, the prudence: of gore. 
eee ſuch a. diſtance was deemed tec great, 
and the, remedy was plainly illegal. It cduld Hy 
> fad. that this bill.of attainder:was»ſomrewhatigiwore 
n the preceding ones; todvhich/the nn 
——_ d:3» for; hate, 126 tealt;:4ometa. 
9 ens pb dend J 1194.2 ot bar>esb. 
Ecclehaſ- , . Anl. the,confiderable: buſineſs tranſGet> lis fel. 
F ion, beſides the attainder af lord Seymourꝭregaided 
e eccle laklical, Ns Which were nowethe chief ob- 
ject of attention throughout the natidnurAcominit- 
tee of hiſhops and divines had been appointed: by 
. _ the council ta eta liturgy; ancbthey had exe- 
cuted the work gommitted to theme They pro- 
ceeded with ee this delicate undertaking : 
They retained as much of the ancient maſs: as the 
principles of the reformers would permit 2 Le — 
dulged nothing to the ſpirit ob: contradidtion; x 
ſo naturally takes place in all great * 
And. they flattered themſelves that they had . leſta- 
bliſheqd a, feruice in which every denominations6f 
7 _ Chriltians,might-without ſcruple concury®The mas 
1 5 had always been celebrated; in Latin; at 
: oye have been deemed abfurdy had it not 
been. found uſeful to the . clergy, by impreſſing the 
people: With an ĩdea of ſome myſterious 7 
| virtue in thoſe rites, and by checkingialk their pre- | 
| tenſions. to be familiarly acquainted with their reli- 


gion. But as the reformers pretended in forte few 


particulars to encourage private judgment in the 
Haity, the tranſlation or. the liturgy, as well as of | 


WH e 1 


155 „ to the in Sf cher . „ Und = 
this innovation, with the retrenching of prayers to 
 faints, and of ſome ſuperſtitious ceremonies, was 


tze chief difference between the old maſs and the 
new liturgy. The parliament eſtabliſhed this form 
of worſhip in all the churches, and ordained a 


unifermity to be ouierves.'1 in all the rites and cere- 


ones! 


unk was another Wiesel A which paſſed | 
hed the. 


5 3 The former canons had eſtabliſ 
_ eghibacy-of the clergy; and though this practice is 
ulually aſcribed to the policy of the court of Rome, 
who, 8 that the eccleſiaſtics would be more 


devoted to their ſpiritual head, and lefs dependent 1 


* 


on the civil magiſtrate, when freed from e POW 
ful tie of wives and children; yet was Ne lade. 


ſeemed 0 AN "is : 


"2549. | 


tion much forwarded by the principles of füperſtition 


Inherent in human nature. Theſe" principles had 


rendered the panegyries on an inviolate chaſtity fo 


frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the 
eſtabliſhment of celibacy. And even this parlia- 


ment, though they enacted a law permitting” the 


marriage of prieſts, yet | confeſs in the preamble, 
That jt were better for prieſts and the miniſters 
5 of the church to live chaſte and withou 
„ and-it were much to be withed they would of 

& themſelves abſtain.” The inconveniencies which 
had ariſen from the compelling of chaſtity! and the 
prohibiting of marriage, are the reaſons affigned for 
indulging a liberty in this-particular* Phe ideas of 
_ penance alſo were ſo much retained in other parti- 
culars, that an ack of parliament paſſed, forbid- 


ding the uſe of ſleſh- meat e owe ra ae 


times: of Mons aw * be 5 wn! 
> bets: nos Xn naps Re, 
33 2K 3 Ede Mien 5 — Edv. VL « cap. 21. 4 


2K 3 Edu. VI. "P47 19. Se note h at the end of the 
| _ - 1 
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ne Turn pringipal tenets and practices of thercathelic 


ug 


religion were now'aboliſhed, and the reform; 


ſuch gs it is enjoyed at preſent, was:almoſt-entirely 


completed in England. But the doctrine ofthe 


real preſence, though tacitly e by:the new 


_ communion... ſervice and by the abalition. of many 
Ancient rites, ſtill retained. ſome; hold. o the,minds. 


omen; and it; was the laſt doctrine o. 


pery! that 
Wa: holly abandoned by. the people 750 


he\grent 


3 


attachment of the late king to that tenet might in 


part be the. ground: of this obſtinacy; 3: but the Chief 


Czuſe was N the extreme apſurdity of the;prin- 
| _ itſelf, and: the profound. veneratien Which of 
Lou 


ne it impreſſed oni the imagination The: prieſts 
Kewiſe were much inelined to favour an opinion 
Which attrihuted toſthem ſo; miraculous a power; 
and the people; who! beſieved that they participated 
of the very body and blood of their Saviour, were 
Igth, to renounce ſo extraordinary, andι A0 ithey 


5 imagined, ſo, ſalutarya privilege. The-gengral, SY 


Rent to, this dogma Was ſo violent, that the 
exrans, notwithſtanding their ſeparation from 


17 had thought proper, under another name, 


retain it: And the catholig preac preachers in 
F296 AY Cann in „ particulars 


Deen. ied, b 
+ feng and had Op RG Hs nat ung a 
_ diner allo, ho had recovered his liberty, appeare 


25750 refractory; t& the authority which eſtabli 


ther late innorations; and he leemed: willing te 


Saanenee⸗ that opinion, much e e all the 
catholics, that the king was indeed ſupreme 
5 the church, but not the council during.3 


minority. Having declined to giyé tulliſatisfactien 


W. head, be was ſent. dc cis Hower, and 


ne » Bernet, vol. if, pA 191g, * fs 
so. Pe threatened 
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wenne with farmer egen of Wes ec if. CHA 8. 


enfürs “ Sil bas befflilods wort e, ADieuot XXXIX. 


Tikesf ſeyerittes, Being ecercifed an men peffee *7 
doffce RIC Authörity, ſeemed k that age EEE 
fary policy erde enfsfce a Uiformft) If pb. 
e and'd fſeipline : [But there were" other Tris 


ices" Gf Perſceution, derived from no origin but 


th& bigotry of theclogiatis; a 'malady Which" Lens 


maſt fcuräbſe. Though che proteſtatit Mines 


Rad wefitured to renounce opinions deere Certain 


during many ages, they reg arded; in kheir turn tie 


new fyſten as 5 Certain Mat they Would Fiffer"tis 
conträdictieh With regard to it; z älid they Wer 
td Burn in the ſutme flames, 6 f Wie they* Mer 
ſelves hack fe HF OwIy eſedped, eber 8 dne that Prad 
tte Alſüranee to differ from them. 95 A commi e 
by act efebüncil was granted to“ the 


fone others, töte kantine and ſearch After e 5 

Haß tiſts, derer or eontemitiers'of the book of com- 

mit prayer“. The” commiſſioners were 'erijoined 
toirechim! ITT poflible';" re impoſe Pellafee on 


them and tö gie them ft Or if theſe 


cih Alx Wer obitihate; to excontunicate and im- 
priſon them and 16 deliver them over tö the ſœcular 


KAI: And in the executions of this e 155 PE they 
were not bound to obſerve the ordinary 


ay ſtutes happened to interfere with! the powers 


i the commiſſion, | they were over- ate g Abo. 5 
Fated by HE eu." Some tradefhief in Loftlon 


|Brought'Befote'theſe commiffiofiers, and bete 
de cuſed of, nee Amon; g. ther 6fttions; that 


| „ cSüld net 25 ind! that; ths Hach 
ihn ihe: Award Was in- 


the bene might Offendd, 
capable of All uit! They wefe f revaled on to 


bjare;/ and were difmifſeds” But there was woman | 


zeeuled ef Heretical 'pravity,” OL were or 


» „Burst, vol. lie p. 31 Bymerz tum xv. p. 127. 
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— 5 Joan of Kent, who. unge ene eigus, that. of 
os commiſhoners. could make no impreſſion upon! 


& and conſequently, he c 5 take deer iin ö 
the Word, by t 1 1 at 
« the Virginy was wade. geh , This opinion, i 


Her doctrine. Was, 8 That Chr Sib — * rruly, in- | 
<5; carpate of of the Vir rgin, whoſe, fleſh, ee gut- 
185 ward man, Was fin utly begotten, a! and. fag 


e gol t of th 


wauld. ſeem, 3 18 not orthodox; and. re WAS, a7 4; 
ceſſity for delivering the woman to the flames ox 
maintaining it. But the young king, though | 111 


ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his coun- 


ſellors and preceptors; and he long refuſed to ſign 


the warrant for her execution. Cranmer was em- 


ployed to perſuade him to compliance; and he ſaid 
that there was a great difference between errors in 
other points of divinity and thoſe Which were in 
direct contradiction to the Apoſtles creed: Theſe 
latter were impieties againſt God, which the prince, 
being God's deputy, ought to repreſs ; ; in like man- 
ner as inferior magiſtrates were bound to puniſh 
offences againſt the king's perſon. Edward, over- 

come by importunity, at laſt ſubmitted, though 
with tears in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that 
if any wrong were done, the guilt ſhould lie entirely 
on his head. The primate, after making a new 


effort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and 
Ending her ohſtinate againſt all his arguments, at 
laſt committed her to the flames. Some time after, 


2 Dutchman, called Van Paris, accuſed of the he- 
reſy which, has received the name of Arianiſm, was 
condemned to the ſame puniſhment. . He fuffered 


with fo much ſatisfaction that he hugged and ca- 
refed the faggots that were conſuming him; a ſpe- 
cies of frenzy, of which there is more than one in- 


ance. among the martyry: of that age a. 
N Ls vol. ii. all. 35. Strype 8 Mem. > - 1 5 ; 
4 Bene ae 112. Strype's Mem. Cranm. p. 181. 
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province 5 and. among theit tenant 0 9 55 


fire" reſburce 

the poor and indigent ; and though La bon 

and charity gave. hut too much encouragement to 

iglenels, and N the e of public riches, 
yet 


A p. 8 


obſervable, that as the friars were limited by the 
rules of their inſtitution to a certain mode of living, 
they had not equal motives for e with other. 
men; and eee Nee to have been in 
England, as they {fill are in Roman catholic coun- 
tries, the beſt and moſt indulgent landlords. The 
abbats and priors were permitted to give leaſtes at 
8 under-value,: and' to receive in return a large 
reſent from a the tenant; in the ſame manner as is 
{ti Pradil dy the biſhops and college. But 


; when the Abbeyslands were diſtributed among the 


Tincipal mobility and courtiers, hey fell under a 
ifferent management» The rents of farms Were 


raiſed; While the tenants found not the ſamè facility 
in ah Poing of the produce; the money W en 


that, time he 
angie Mere much more, ad\ 
Far gan countries than in Engls nd; 


ſpent in the capital; and the farmers living 
diſtance, were expoſed to oppreſſion from their mew 


maſters, or to the {till greater rapacity of the a | 
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land cheſe arts had made greater, pr 
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yet did it provide to many a relief from the ex- CHAT. 
treme preſſures of want and neceſſity. It is alſo . 
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HISTORY” OF. ENG LAN D. 


e now: af an old date; and fir Thomas More, alhuding 


toit, obſerves in his Utopia that a ſneep hach 
come in England a moreizavenbus animal 2 
lion or wolf dad aueh nean Cities; 
and provinces, 019 © d i bas ; eomtio nor Sitios 
PER generel increaſe alſp of gold And flver in 


i Etnipe) after the diſeovery of the Weſt-Indies; han 


a tendenoy to inflame theſe complaints. >"Fhe'g' 


ing demand in the mere commercial countries, had 


heightened every where the price: af commodities; 
Which could geaſily be traniported thither; but in 
England, the labour of men, who could nor ſo eaſüy 
change their habitation; ſtill remained nearly at the 
aneient rates; and the poor complained that 
oould no longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry; 
Ie was by an addition alone of toil and application 
they-were enabled to -procure'a maintenance; ang 
though this increaſe of induſtry: was. at laſt the effect 
of icke preſent ſituation, and an effect beneficial to 


5 ſoriety, yet was ät difficult for the people to ſhake 


oeffotheir former habits of indolence; and nothing ; 


but neceſſity could compel them to tuck an exertic 

ofitheiy facùlties. i STO Tit nt [509% 
I muſt alſo e as: the profuſton f 
Henty VIII. had reduced him, notwithſtanding his 


xapacity; to uch Gifffienlties, thathe had been obliged 
to remedy a preſent neceſſity, by the pernicious ex- 


pedient uf debafing the coin; and tlie wars in which 
the protector had been involved; had induced him 


to Carry, ſtill farther the ſame abuſe; The :wafubl 


conſequences enſued : The good fi eie Wan hoarded 
ex\jexported baſe: metal was coined:at home] or 
imported from abroad in great e the the 
gommon people, who received their wages in it 
enuld not purchaſe commodities at the ufual rates; 
aciniverſal: diffidence and ſtagnation of commerce 
teck place; and loud Wee were heard in 


8 Part oÞEngland, 
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Tu protecbors arhö loved popularityi and pita: CHAP) 
the conditzoni\ot the people, encduraged theſe com>} Sans; 
_ plaints: bythis endeavours: to redrefs:them: die e 
aphointed a cmmiſſion for making inquiryo con- 
cerning incloſures; and iſſued a proclamations; br« 
dering all late incloſures te be Mid open by -a day 
appointed. The populace, meeting witkegſuch 
countenance from government, began to:rriſe>in: 
ſexeral places, and to commit diſorders, but-trere 
quieted by remonſtrances and perſuaſion. In order 
to give them greater ſatis faction, Somerſptappointed- 
new:commiſſioners, whom he ſent entry where, witk TT 
a unlimited power to hear and determine all 
about incloſures, highwaysg and cottages \,. 
As this commiſſion was! diſagresable tathegeaitry 
and nobility; they ſtigrnatiſed it as arbitrary andaille- 
gal; and the common people; fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for immediate redreſs, 
could no longer contain their fury, but ſought for a 
nr force of arms. The ili ng began atonce 8 
ſeveral parts of England, ab Hentsch be- HOPS: 
iracy: had been formed bycthe commonaltyoo*The | 
bets in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by fir Williams | 
Herbert: Thoſe in the neighbouring counties; Ox- 
ford and Gloceſter, by lord Gray of Wiltbn. Many 
of the rioters were killed in the field: Others were 
executed by martial law. The kommotions“ in 
Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and other countiesg were . 
quieted by gentler expedients; but tlie diſordeis in 
Devonſtiüfe Wine ewe b more dangerous 
tonſequences-. FFF 
10 e eee l in Detonſhirs begunfwithethe . 
| phaal; complaints againſt inclofures andiaghinft)ops — 
eſſions from the gentry ; but the pariffi prieſt of 
ampford · Courtenay had the addreſs to qgive their 
diſcontent a direction towards religion) ahd the des 
ese of the ſubject in this prelent ser 
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„ ther counties the \gentry; had Kept cloſely united; 
Vith the-populace;; among! others, Humphry, Arunt 
del goyernor of St. Michael's Mount, The.noters 
were brought into the form ofa xegular army, which, 
amounted to the number of ten thouſ⸗ d. 5 
Ruſſel had been ſent againſt them at the head of a 
mall force; but finding himſelf too weak Sr 
counter them in the field, he kept. at a diſtance, and 
began to negotiate with them; in hopes of eluding. 
their fury by delay, and of diſperſing them byithe 
difficulty of their ſubſiſting in a body», f Their de: 
mands were, that the maſs ſhould be. ſto d, half 
ofthe: abbex. lands xeſumed, the law of, the fix,arti-. 
| des :gxecuted; holy, water and holy(bread r eſpected, 
and all other paxtięular grievances redreſſed . The 
coundil, to vhm Ruſſel tranſmitted theſe demands, 
ent a haughty; anſwer; commanded the rebels 10 
Glperſe;,and/promiſed them pardon upon their im: 
medliate ſubmiſfion. Enraged at, this diſappaint- 
ment they marched to Hxeter; carrying ie | 
exblles, banners; holy: water, candleſticxs, and other, 
apptements cot ageient ſuperſtitionz together with; 
tlie hoſte, winch they covered w a eee in 28 | 
Gtieus of Exeter dhut/their gates;, and. the rel 575 
A chen had ne gannon, endeayoured; to take the; | 
Place, inſt by Jealade, then by mining 75 b UN 5 
nepulſed in ex erh, attempt. Ruſſel, meanwhile. la, 
anconiton, till reinforced; by. fir William Ad 
_ andlord:Gray, with ſome German horſe, and fo 


— 


* 


4 


was nom keduged to extremities. He attack 
rebels, drove them from all their poſts, did IEA: 
execution upon them both in the action and pur uit *, 
boch gail de ef ale i 
N P, ag d, Hollingſhed, p. 1003. Fox, 00. fl. P. 666. 
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Annals, P. 597. Hayward, p. 494%/%«nd./ 
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leaders were Tett#40-Lbndon;-tried andiexecutedo , 
Matiy'of the aftrier rt werelput is death by mare 
tial law: Ta, he vicar f. St. Thomas, one the 


aul today Hiotcrs, | Arundel and this eihef O A 7 


8 


ce ae Was hanged on the top of * . 


arrayed in his ; popiſly weeds) With his 
Pends at TH dle 10-7 > ICH 903.03 Deng, 


1 inſurrectioni in Norfolk roſe to a ſtill greater 


other aces, by complaints againſt ineloſures; but 


height, and was attended with greater ads of bio 
lenee. F he populace were at firſt excited, as in 


ſmding their. Aülnderd anole to twenty thouſand! | 


inſolent, and proceeded 0 1 ore | EXOXO 


bitanr pretenſions. b They required the ſuppreſſon 


7. e the placing ef new counſel 8 abbut 


. Ohe'Ket;'atinner, had affumed the govern- 
well over "them, and he exerciſed His © ee 
Wirkt klie utmoſt Arrogance and Gutrz; 

taken polleMon 6f Mouſtold-hill ner! —— 


tlie Oak of tefsrmation; and fumine hing the tzentry 
- i before him he gave ſachideerecs: as might 
: 1 En front his character and Gtuationt The 
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1 Fs met with a 

d Shieffeld was killed fe protector ri 

Pol 5 ty, ald cated not 46 appeaf in perſon a aimſt 
ebels: He therefore ſent the eart of Warwient 


d ea of 6040 dien, levied dr nie ware agent 


wi 5 > A h thereby affordeaWhix'moreal ehe- 
an oppe Wies of increaſing his Teputation und 
eee ie having ace Roms: ſkirmiſhes 
15 the 5 at aft Wale a general attschufan 
and Þ olit chem ro'flight, wo thouſand fell 


thein, i 715 4 


ad the re- eſtabliſiment of the aneient 


rquis 6f Northampton was firſt ordered ugainſt 
pi epulſe in an aktien whete 
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Athis-tribunal under an old Sak; thence called 90 
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tie Act luft: Ket wits hah hed at Nor 
j es wok 15 os bi the! boydhs of 
ah" ee de he" free wk 


WH Fi 110 57 wer wr comp me a ths 
of 180 18 hen threw own. Thi ir an 
Schere indemnity was ſoon after publiſhed iy th 


| $1 n eaor 572” 140 1 an 
cas Bur though the infurreftions'wete thus guitkty 
of the war Lübckleg in England, and np traces of them" _ 
hs ©. rg gn, b Tenkttendded with bad conf 
: He 'forci bet teſts: of the nation,” The cee 
e tart” of N arvie Which might” ge mine; 
gelt pre cee ers eh 
e ee een e bar kae 


& rediice hae Hens 19 ferloment and cm- 
 Pbfafe. fle rock! the fortreſs” of 1 0 
= 1 i ts the fword, He ſtra tlie 


Nate 16rd 
yeinforce : the | g riſon, it Tod found at Ht Ve 


ten; And t 10 


— bs aha 25 
Farfiton! THe place lay above thitty mies ff opt 

the TD ſo that a regu ular army was neceffary tb 
7 profifiens thither;” And” as che” pl 

wot broke out "Hmong the troop 85 they 


Maly; anch were reduced tos a ſtate . e f = 


75 


of res 


frm: 
Wenden of the Gal marches, execute the orders. 
with © bf re bf France ale t66k advantage of ch. 
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0 121 


tempt 5 recover Boulogne, and that s 


Has e Haywards b. 297, 298, 299; 
: - which 


in Vork the 5 | 
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88 faded kd rellef into h plate, al” 20 | 


| 110 0 cbüld HH 15 upp 8 


85 mg „„ $4 1 e retage le | 25 
ptoHi, nd fo tp convey" the artillery and gart 
Ber hne 4d che ett oF Korken, boerse 


diſtractions amor the Engliſh, and made. an at- 


F NI % aw © . am... act 


5 Ds Wir Av R een, 3 
chen Henry Y hy, had ce 


9 es A pretences "jo « 
ing ſy addenly upon, chef 
of. jo ie +Bl 6, 3 
well fupplied with nl ons, ammunition. my: 
He mel, bin de to W B Tr 
repun ut garriſon, not th ing 
in 55 8 enable after the loſs of cb e 97 


9 944 
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deſtroyed the Abi and retired f to 5 = : 9 - 


kan, whuch-fell in great abundange dyry 
roo N and a 2 peſtilential fe bro 
RG e French. camp, deprived Hanry..of 

ſucceſs againſt Boulogne itſelf; and he x 


155 e left the command 
5 1 8 ng 1 5 h GY 


lace x a 05 * 05 
4 ce Lg tele x 2 1 hog * + qe 3 
175 STROZZI, who oh WT the ae = 
galleys, endeavoured to make a,deſcent,on. Jerley 3 
dut meeting there with an Engliſh; feet, 12 © eme 
WV an. action which ſeems nog;tq. have been, fer er 
„ ſince the hiſtorians, of the two nations differ 
heir account of the 9 N e RA oth. -. 
C Joon, ; as. the Fr ren h war br. YO ER che al 

c endeavoured. to. fortify himſelf with xs 55 
dance of. the emperor.z; and; he 1 ver 

Page ie Rafe where Chazles than, kep 
| iſt fir Philip Hobby, the x 


ador, in this nagotiation, ;, But tha 
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Mifivhbugh do et Pint Ig | 
PigltſhJallianice againſt France; his capitäb enettiy] 
he thaupHe it unſültable to his other pretengtens t 
enter into ſtrict er hn ae ation wliehhad 


#911495 broken off all Connexions With theichureh of Rome: 


| He therefore declined the advänces ef friendfhip 
from England; and eluded the applications ef "hs 


Ambaſſadors. An eKaG aecount 5 reſer ved of this 
nẽgotiation in à letter of Hobby's, and tos ro 
markable' that the empe eror; rl Cy eten en 


the Engliſh miniſters, aſſerted that the prerogatives 


of king of EAgland were mote extenfvescthan 
MI of à king of France! Burnet, who preſefves 
this getter, -fabjoing as a parallel inſtance; that ohe 
objection which! the Scots made to marfying their 


en nee u . der privteges 


Wöuld be ſwallowed up bythe eat prerogativelor 
the kings of . £37 19 513) vo: ££15377 io [204% batog 
Serke r. 'defpairing of aſſiſtancel from ithe em- 

„ Wa inclined to conelude à peace with France 
2nd Scotland; and beſides that he was not Ind 


condition t mailen ſuch Tuinous-wWarsg he a 
that there no long er remained an any object 6f höſtifit 
ThE Scots had feftaaway their queen; and toi 4 


netz if ever ſo much inclined; 3 

evntrated Wirk Edwards Andias Henry VIII. 
had: Mpulated ite feſtore Boulogfle in f 00 
Semen mene of el woe eee 
the execution'of fr e But . 33 
ſedl tlleſe reuſons to che eujçtd he: met with 


: 9 5 6ppoitien from his enenites] Whô ſeeing him 


bie tc fupport che war, were determined; for 
t very reaſon; to oppole all Propoſals fof a pici- 
fication”! The' factions ran High iin che Loukrnef 


England; and matters werb drawing to tl Affe 
fatal to the nd of the proter: 85 n 


f Purnet, well p. 132. 17. . dene pr 5 


5 is  ArTER 
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- an e e S inveſting 
M- WItN:; 1 zauthenity, ME; no er pald any = Ce n 
„ of the ther executors and 7 14 85. 
counſellors; and being elated with his high dignity, in he 
as rell as with his Victory at-Pinkey; he thought counel. 
that every one ought in every thing to yield to bis 
| ſentiments. All. thoſe who were not entirely; de- 
voted to him were ſure to be neglected; whoever. 
oppoſed his will received marks of anger or con- 
tempt g and While he ſhewed a reſolution to govern 
every thing, his capaeity appeared not; in any reſpect 
proportioned to his ambition. wic, more ſub, 
tle and artful, covered more exorbitant Views under 
238 appearances;; and having aſſociated himſelf 
Southampton, who had been e EI. 
the. council, he formed a {tron Mao Who (were 
determined to free themſelves from che ſlavery im 
poſed on them by the protecto psi to ni 5dt 
uz malconeent counſellers found the diſpoſition 
of the nation favouraple te their destens. Then g: + 
bility and gentry were in- . : diſpleaſed-with ths 
preference! which, Somerſet ſeemed;.to: haye gien 
to the people; and as they aſcribedall;the inſults to 
which they had been lately expoſed itohis-procraty 
tination and to the,countenance, ſhown to the muln 
titude, they apprehended à renewval of the ſamm 
diſorders from his preſent affectatien of; Popwlaritys 
ie een a court of requeſts in his wn he 
fot the relief of the people, and he interpoſed with = 
the judges in their, Pehalf; a mealyreuhich-maight,  - 
be deemed illegal, if any exertion f prerogatiye af 
qo time could with certainty-deſerye; that appellag 
tion.. And this attempt, Ws was a ſtretch of 
power, ſeemed the more impolitic, becauſe it diy 
guſted:the.nobles,. the ſureſt Jupport of mo: 
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e of every, opportunity. to decry 
execution, of his br 
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III. ill more b other gi 
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a s tra e then E 


= 1095 at cb 2 Mit 


95 1155 . 12 1 1 ta raile his, palace. 
3 Aon 2 cee to tha peapls | 
* 15 „ apd. the bones e 

nien OT Stund : io. 


Conſpi- 197 John, uncil, thy 
3 Varwic, Southampton, end Arundel, A 
merſct. din, more, met at, Ely-houfe; an an dafi ng 
Heyl, p. 73, 73. Stowe's Survey "of London. 
p. 30. 1 e 


ef gentry in 4 — ps — af the 
—— meaſures; and requiring their affiſtanice-: 
'T nt for the mayor and aldermen of London 
oined net to obey their orders without re- 
any contrary orders which they might re- 


Gd on te Rene if the Tode, 
ÞP ſed” his refohution to comply with them. 
y, Ric fy ed chancellor, the marquis of 


of Shrewfbury, fir Thomas 


it to er d dal eto ret main 
with — The common counci of the city, bet 

applied to, declared: with one voice: their a appro 922 
tion of the new nicafures, and their reſolution of 


25 8 3 „ 


e a che protector heard 'of the defec- 


5 
1 <t * 
x 1 8 


tion of the — nh br remoyed' thi te king from 


Hampton court, TSP zen refi, ed, ro4 he caſtle 
of Findfor; and, 1 friends and Feriabrs, 
ſeemed reſc imſelf agalnſt all his ene- 
| ng Ant no man eee except 
Cränmer and Paget, aàdhered to him, that the 

_— did not 'Tife at Ria ummbôns „that tile city Aid 
prope Rad declared apainft him, 12855 eben hi $ be 


friends Rad e he 10ſt all Hopes bf ſuc- | 


ceſs, and began to app 3 to his enemies for pardon 
and Kare No fooner was this: deſpondency 
e. than ford Ruſſel, fir Johrr Baker ſpeaker of 
the houſe of cox 


Stowe, p. 397, 398. Hollingſhed, p. 1057. 
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8 HISTORY QF/ENGLAND. 
6, 41Py g had hitherto remained neuters joined the party 
Whey of Warwie, whom every one now regarded as maſter. 


7249 The council informed the public, by proclamation, 
5 of their actions and intentions; they wrote to the 
princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth to the fame purpoſe; 
aud they made addreſſes to the king, in which; after 
tte humbleſt proteſtations of duty and ſubmiſſion, 
. they informed. him, that they were the: council ap- 
Painted by his father for the government of the king : 
duke of Somerſet protector, under the expreſs con» 
| dition, that he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice 
Wld direction; that he had uſurped the whole au- 
thority, and had neglected, and even in every thing 
ppoſed thein chunſel; that he had proceeded to that 
Height of preſumption as to levy forces againſt them, 
and: place theſe forces about his majeſty's perſon: 
hey cherefore bhegged that they might he admitted 
| this royal pr eſence ; that he would 'be pleaſeth to 
aeltere them to his confidence, and that Somerſet's 
Jeryants. might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt uns 
eomplied with: Somerſet eapitulated only for gentle 
Somerſet eatment, which was promiſed him. He Was, 
reigns the .hoyfevers ſent” to the Lower n, with ſome of his 
Fo, friends and partiſans, among whom was Cecil, after- 
ards do much diſtinguiſfed. Articles-of {indict 
ment were exhibited 2 him; of Which the 
chief, at leaſt the beſt. ounded,: is his uſurpation af 
the government, and his taking into; his own hands 
the whole adminiſtration of affairs. 'The:clauſe:ot 
bis patent, which inveſted him with abſolute power, 
unlimited by any law, was never objected to him; 
_ -plainly becaufe, according to the ſentiments of thoſe 
times, that power was in ſome degree involved in 
70H An the very idea of regal authority. a to 014% K 
e 4 Las catholics were extremely elated with this re- 
12 polution; and as chey had aſcribed/all the late inno- 
m Stowe, p. co. n Burnet, vol. ii. book i. coll. 46. 2 
ward, p. 3 on. "Stove, P. 60. CNT Gig To = 5 
505881 2 SN Vvoations 
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vations'toiSomerſet's/nithority they hoped that His IH AP 
fall would prephretrthe Way fab xlle return of tho ane W. 
eient religion! Bur War wie, who How bore cher 756 
fway in che couneil, was-imtirely indifferent wWitk res 
gard to alb theſe points of controverſy; and finding 
that the principles of '/the- reformation” had funde 
deeper into Edward's mind than tothe eafily radii 
catellʒ he was determined to comply withitheryorms 
prinee's inelinations, and not to'hazardihis! new Act 
quired power by any dangerous enterpriſe He took 
care very early to expreſs his intentiens of - ſupport 
ing the reformation; and he threw/ſuchidifcaurnge. 
ments on Sqduthampton, who ſtœcd at the head ef 
the Romaniſts, and whom he confideréd as à dam 
gerbus rival, that that high-ſpirited? nobleman. 
tired from the eduncil, and ſoon after (died fröm 
vexation and difappointment. The other eounſek 
lors, Who had concurred in therrevolutiony recevel 
heir reward by promotions and new honours; 
RNuſſel was created earl of Bedford: The arquis 
of Northampton obtained the office Gf great cam. 
Perlain; and lord Wentworthg!beſides the offer 
chamberlain of the houſehold, get two large n. mg 


nors," Stepney and Hackney, Which were tor frei 
the ſec © London?” A cbunell ef regeneytwwaͤss 
formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed 

For the government of I doit,” and Winch, 

being founded on an act of Parliament, was the only 

Jegal one; but compoſed chiefly of members who 

'had formetly been àppointed by Somerſetz and wh 

derived their ſeat from an authority Which wWas ne — 
dechared ufurped and illegal“ But \fach-mieeties _ 
_ Iete during that age little underſtood) and ſtilf EI N 
regarded, in England. Z 8 19709 15 22911111 
AsksslOoN of arliament was held; and as it Was ith Nov. 
the uſual mains of that aſſemhly to aequieſce in every A parlia- , 
deni AlFatlentf which was- eltgbiithe i the Cadel e 
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Ht : 195 5 1 5 5555 lend ; comma ce to 
min ne Him, and "hear him 1 fr . 
gend! e, Pall Ede Vote, by: which they n 7 
. fie 55 and fined him two thouſand pride 
id, in 7 70 5 Tord St. John Was created 5 alurer 


] nd! Wa: arwic earl marſhal. 111. J e Pro- 


555 8 155 0 Hon, Was . no e . : yy 
ib 


_ fbf bi, 4 1 Fr TE ee pi 
Hutch 5 ek 7 his late tame and abject behaviour 
JEatmitted him into the council, and even agree 


1 _ Pin ce between their families, by the marriage e 
1 2 e fob: lord r with "th lady Jane 
IE or, da 5 er of Somerſet®., 1 
KING this fenen a levere 50 was p afſed againſt 
1105 8 It Was ee That if 55 05 " Num- 
ber o 18155 Te ould meet 1 pe: 


fiy 
LILY * an A being rec equired 'by a lawful ma. 5 
bus ons f ould net; baer =: "ould 15 tre: fon; 3 
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their thority Beſs be immiorality had . 
ev 1 50 ere, 0 CEvec ow encouragement. and 1 in- . 
creale. 1 "The prog ſome wa ut tog revive the E= 
: tenti: | rule $ of tf e e bh, arch: But her 


hough it, th t fuch an authority Omg 2 To Nai 
biſhops Ou d rove more opprefl ive th than: confeſſion, 

pe Aer And al the clerical inventio of th tl e.] Lomi ! 

3 971 165. e parliament for t tlie preſent con 

ee wi With empowering; the Fg 2 - 

pat I: -two commilſioners to cg comp ile a 99 75 

D! tay 55 nden were, to be ya id, tho igh 1 955 


rats by Parſiamen t. Such in plic t tru 
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Cheney to the emperbr, and making again wfruitleſs 
effort to engage Him in the protection of Boulogne, 
they found themſelves obliged' to liſten to the ads 
vahces which Henry made them, by the canal of 
Guidotti,)a Florentine merchant. The earl of Bed. 


ford, ſir ſohn Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were feng 


Boulogne 
ſurrender- 


Ed. | f 
| March 24. 


over to Boulogne; with full powers tog negotiate. 
Phe French king abſolutely refuſed to pay the two 
milkons/'of: crowns which his predeceſſor had ac“ 
knowledged to be due to the crown of England as 
af fears of penſions; and ſaid that he never would 
ebifent to render himſelf tributary to any prince 
But he offered a ſum for the immediate reſtitution 
of Beulogne; and four hundred thouſand crowd 
were/at laſt agreed on, one half toibe paid immedi 
ately;/\the'other in Auguſt following. Six hoſtages 
were given for the performance of this urtiele. Scot: 
tand Was comprehended in the treaty? The Engliſt 
{tipulated to reſtore Lauder and Douglas, and to de- 


5 wolithe fortreſſes of -Roxburgh nd Eymouth 21 


Nerſooner was peace concluded with France, than à 
proje@t was entértained of a cloſe alliance with that 
kingdom3jand Henry willingly embraced a propoſal 


ſoſuitable bethte hisintereſts and his inclinatiohs- An 


IBresment ſome time after was formed for a marringe 
etween Edward aud Elizabeth;a daughterof France; 


Ane all the articles Were, after a little negotiation; 
Fully ſettled v; But tllis project never tod effect 


ai intention of marrying the king to a daughter 


bf Henry, à violent perſecutor of the proteſtantsz 


$64a1ls 


Fs $94. ile aeceptable to that party im Englamd But 
other reſpects the council was ſteàdy in prol 
ifs the Teformation,'and linenforeingithevluws 
againſt the Romaniſts! Several prelates were ſtill 
vddiced to that communien; and though they made 


12 1 CEE LE 4 {4 __ TTT Xs jy ox err X * , 
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and had ſcarcelN an) colour of law or-juſticed In „ 
junctions had been given him to ineulcate, in aiſey- eri 


mon, the duty of obedience to a king, even during . 7 
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HISTORY OF ENGL AND. | 
A'P. and that the king had full allth686 lo correct und 
r reform what . ne Sens 
3 or doctrine. The biſhop was Willing 
G ſet his hand to all the rtieles ex eept. thie firſt r He 
| ee his condu@t6 have Been inoffenſtve 5 und 
declared that he would net own himſelf guifty of 
faults which he had never committed, 0 „ Rok. 
Tu council, finding that he had 10 one. ſuch 
lengths, Were determined tb prevent his füll compli- 
ance; by multiplying the difficulties upon him, and 
ſending him new artieles to fubſcribe. A liſt was 
ſelected of ſuch points as they thought would be the 
Hardeſt of dligeſtion; and, not content with this 
rigdur, they a ſo/infiſted on his ſubmiſſion, - and his 
_ atknowledgment'of paſt errors. To make this ſub- 
| ſeripricn more mortifying, they demanded a promiſe, 
that he would recommend and publiſh all theſe ar- 
ticles from the pulpit: But Gardiner, who ſaw that 
they intended either to ruin or diſhonour him, or 
| ps both; determined not to gratify his enemies 
by! Sar r Sompliance: He ſtill maintained his 
e Gefired a fair trial; and refuſed to ſub- 
YE hore «pry till he ſhould recover his liberty. 
e Pre etended offence his biſnopric was put 
ide fequeſtratiem Hor three months; and as he 
ane . mere compliant Wan before, a 
commiffion Fe appoititedto-try, or, more properly 
get cnhdemm him. The commiſſioners 
were! the prirräte; the” biſhops? of London, Ely, 
gan benen „ feerctary y Petre; fir James Hales, and 
: fo ee eee Gardiner objected to the le- 
1 ee. bumiſton“ chien Was not founded on 
Ae eee and he appealed from the 
— — king His appeal was not 
regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt him: 
He was 5 of his biſhopric, and committed 
to cloſe cuſtody 3, His books and l papers were ſeized z 
7 Collier, chi. ü. p. IIs hom the council 3 ele p. 99. | 
(26 + | | he 


_ 
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his was ſecluded from all company; 75 1 0. A F. 
allowed him either to ſend or receive Ang xmeiör c NN. 


meſſages - IASIIITSVOD er 


„Gans, as well as ia th 


agreed to hold his office. during the. kingls;plealure= . - 
But the council, unwilling to-make,ple;.of [2 GORsf, 


ceſſion which had been ſo illegally and arbitranily:; 
extorted, choſe rather to emploꝝ ſome forms of gpt- 


(VF 


_ tice; 2 reſolution which, led them to e Wh 


greater iniquities and ſeverities, But, the 5 
of the reformers did not ſtop here. Bap es 7 
Chicheſter, Heathe of Worceſter, and Volley, af, 
Exeter, were deprived of their wle e 
of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, C 

of Saliſbury, and Sampſon, of Coventry; 3 5 
they had complied in every thing, yet. not being 
poſed cordial in their obedience, Were 5 — 3 i 


ſeek protection, by ſacrificing the molt conſiderahlę 


revenues of their ſee to the rapagigus eourtiegs 
THESE plunderers neglected not 971 5 
8 An order was iſſued by council en pufging 


. 


the library at Weſtminſter of all Miſſals, een, 


and other fuperſtitious volumes, az 


garniture to ſir Anthony Aucher 5 Many 6 at; gh 5408 
books were plaited with gold and fixer, and-cur 


emboſſed; . and this finery was-prahably. hn vr. 
ſtition that condemned them... e WAG Nas 
likewiſe made on the libraries at, Oxford. Books 
and manuſcripts were deſtroyed without di 


itinction: 
The volumes of divinity ſuffered for thein ct bind: 


ing3; Thoſe of literature were condemned as uſeleſs 

Thoſe of geometry and aſtronomy Were e 

contain nothing but necromangy , The uniyxß 
had not power #0 > oppole, theſe barbarous, wiekenesg ; 
arts: Ats Oh 55 Te J of 513 88 : bobr SNN ö 
ace p. 1545 & ſeq. Burnet, Heylin,; Qolligr,, 5H 15 
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cH A P. . They were in danger of loſing their bun revenues; 


XXXV. 


1581. 


ink N . P. 


and expected every moment to be fwallowed aby 
the earl of Warwic and his aſſociates. 


Tnoua every one beſides yielded to the autho⸗ 


rity of the council, the lady Mary could never be; 


brought to compliance; and ſhe ſtall continued to 


acdhere to the maſs, and to reject- the new/ liturgy. 


Her behaviour was during ſome time connived at; 


but at laſt her two chaplains; Mallet and Berkley, 


were thrown into priſon ?; and remonſtrances were 
made to the princeſs: herſelf. on account of heridiſobe- 
dience. The council wrote her à letter, by which 


| they endeavoured to make her change her ſenti- 


ments, and to perſuade her that her religidus faith 
Was wery ill grounded. They aſked, her what war- 


rant there was in ſeripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the uſe of images, or offering up the ſacra- 


ment for the dead; and they deſired her to peraſe 
St. Auſtin, and: ves other ancient doctors, Who 


would convince her of the errors of the Romiſſi ſus 


perſtition, and prove that it Was founded merely on 


falſe niinacles cand tying ſtories , The lady Mary 


remained iobſtinatę againſt all this advice, and de: 
dared herſelf willing to endure death rather than 


relinquiſſi her religion: She only feared, ſhe ſaids 
thabſhe was not Worthy to ſuſfer martyrdom in ſo 


holy ia:cauſer! And as for proteſtant books; the 


thanked: Gd, that as ſhe never had, ſo ſhe hoped | 


never-to-read-any ofathem. Dreading|farther- X19+ 
lenct, | ſhe endeavoured to make an eſcape to her 
kiuſman Charles; but her deſign, was diſcovered an 
prevented. The emperor remonſtrated in her bet 


halfg and even thręatened hoſtilities, if liberty of 


confoience were retuſed her: But theugh the coun+ 


cCilzuafenſible that the kingdom was in n condition to 
Juppott: —_ honour: ſuch: a was; Was deſirgus te 


IO * 583 1 Hie * No 3 15 Jo: 1311) 178151 pt; Jad 
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93-they found grea g7 greüt llifnculty to overcome tlg HA bY 
Tapia, wyourlgkings He had been educated NV. 
in ſuch 4 Wen off the maſs and other: 1500 
popiſh: rites, which” he regarded as impious and 
iclblatrous, that he ſhould! participate, he tho 
im tke ſin, if helallowedd' its e ee And when 
ar Jaſtithe importunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Poinet, prevailed ſomewhat over his oppoſition, he 
| burltiintb tears; lamenting his ſiſterꝰs obſtitiacy,;and! 
bewailing his own hard fate, that he muſt ſuffer hen 
55 in ſuch an abominable mode of worhiper: 
e great object, at this time, of antipathy | 
roteſtant ſects was popery, or; dare Art, 
5 ing, tlie papiſts. Theſe they regarded as the 
common enemy, who threatened every moment: to 
overwhelm the evangelical faith, and deſtroy itꝭ par? 
tiſans by fire and ſword: They had not as yet had 
leifure to attend to the other minute differences 
gamong themſelves, which afterwards became the 
object of fuch furious quarrels and animoſities, and 
threw the whole kingdom into combuſtion. Seer 
Lutheran divines who had reputation in thoſe days; ; 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to 
taleb ſhelter in England, from the perſecutions which 
the emperor exerciſed in Germany; and 'thoyites 
ceived wry wht bop e encouragement. John Aclaſcoz 
2 Poliſfi nobleman, being expelled his|countryiby 
the rigours of the catholics, : ſettled. during ſome 
time as Emden in Baſt Friezland, where he became 
Sw reacher” Is a>congregation of the reformed! Fore 
perſecutions which! enfued;>he'removetits 
Bae ha and brou ht his congregation along with 
him. The council who regarded them ass induſt 
trious uſeful people, And defited to invite over others 
of the fame character, not only gave them the church 
of Auguſtine friars for the exeroiſe of their religion 
but granted them a charter, by which they were 
erected into a cbrporition, OTE. of a wh 
a e ten ant 
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v. | aſtical/ 1 wie quite Inde denden 17 755 
: 1 nien and Keren no bie att .XE 9618 fi, 5 N 15 PF 
"> Trzsn' differences sag th e proteltants x as 
matter öf triumph to the Aale 7 8 wl 5 
| that the moment men departed from the authorit ; of | 
el 5 . 


in ae 0p gegn, and maſt @ be-cattie 
away by every wind of doctrine. 
Y _ riations of every feof proteſtan 
- theme topic of zeafoning. The 1560 K TE Eb - 
h mon Prayer ſuffered i in England a fle revilal, 
| en tene 


| ſemé rites and cetemofties Willie 4 
er Sed" Phe orhdne 


giye 

rin, or The 

mietaphyſics {of 1 n, Were allo reduced to 
Wrtystwd articles. Theſe wete intended to obviate 
farther divifions' and variations; 3 5 tlie comp iling f 

ef them had been poſtponed tilt the eſtablifhrieiit of 
the Bturgy, which wWas jutly regarded as 4 more 
material object to the p 1 — 95 The eternity 'of hel ; 
törments is aflerted in ene conte Mon! of Bit And 

care ig alſo taken to incu ate, abt that n Hed. | 

| then, how! virtubus locver, "can ee An endlefs | 
fate of the molt exq) ifite m miſery, but allo weg y 
one who preſumes to ma maintain that any gan ca in 
e ts e, e ee e expe 15 0 = Ei i 

og Feat of the council, though feent; 


ie fre Topo not fo far as, to i 


| © very liglethe ric 85 ene Ls y or ate 
8 The reade'of "England Rac ancie 
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on alt to 1955 by 8 a the nn CHAP. 
of the Hanſe-towns, or Eaſterlings, as they were . 
called; and in order to encourage theſe merchants to 
| ſettle in England, they had been erected into a cor- 
porting by Henry III. had obtained a patent, were 
endowed, 14 privileges, and were exempted from | 
ſeveral h. yy duties paid by, other aliens. 80 igno- 
rant were bw Engliſh of commerce, that this com- 
any, zuſually denominated the merchants of the 
Stil yard, engroſſed, even down to the reign of Ed- 
rd, aha .the.,whole.; reign trade of the king- 
dom andjas they naturally employed:the ſhipping 
pt thes 3 unt Yz the navigation.of England was 
a Y knguiſhing condition. It was-there- 
11 hough + proper. by che count to: ſcck;pretonces 15 
r aan 19g. the privileges, of this W | 


175 50 un en in! the duties which they.paid.z,ma 

eg during that gage, granted; hy 
ablolute,power of the; king, amen, were ihn leſs 
her „ 
ation by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Yapſe, 
Bs Fat HE ;conndl perſevered, in their xefeln - 
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CHA r. ſtipulated, that it he ſent bullion into England, he 
e might esport Engliſn commodities'withour- paying 
my euſtom; that he ſhould carry Bullion te no ether 

prince; that if he ſent ozimus, ſteel) copper, &. 
he ſhould- pay cuſtom for Enplith commodities as 
al Engliſnman; and that if he ſent other merehand 
diſe, h 11 ſhould have free intereourſe, paying Euſton 
23s a ſtranger n. The bullſon ſent over by Sweden, 
though it could not be in great quantity; ſet the 
mint to work: Good ſpecie was coined: And Muell 
of the baſe metal formerly iſſued wen 
eircumſtance which tended” extremely! to Rhe er 
ent 'of commerce. 1 1 * HIFEES: 25 2110 wit9 240 
Warwie I Burr all theſe ſchemes fen promoris induſtry w. were 
3 likely to prove abortive, by the fear of domeſtte con 

Northors. valfions; ariſing from the ambition of Warwier t Phat 

berland. nobleman, not contented with tlie ftatio Which he 

| baduttained, carried farther his pretenfions}ahdhid . 

gained partiſans," who were diſpoſed ts: ſecofit Hifi 

in every enterpriſe; The laſt earl of: Northurnbers 
und dled without iffue; and as fir Thomas Piercy, 

| His brother, had been attainted- on''aecoutit. of ta 

| ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire infurrectien 
during che late reign,” the title Was at preſent ex. 
tine and the eſtate Was'veſted in tlie crown. War! 
5 El i os himſelf 4 of ole am 
le poſſe 


et hs Wile 10 e e nd Yo was a - 
His friend Paulet lord St. John;' dhe treaſurer,/was | 
_ cxented; Hirſt, Earl of Wiltſhire, then marquis sf 
Winctielter : - ir William Herbert obtained'the title 
ofiiearl: of Pembroke.. E obne ut ill 
Ws ambi- Gk the ambition of Northuriun pee un : 
non. regat@all increaſe of poſſeſſions and titles, either te 
himſelf or his partiſans, as ſteps '6iily-t6/ further AG. 

_ huifitions, Finding that Somerſet though degraded 

from his dignity, and even leſſened in che 19 255 
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opinion bychis ſpiritleſs conduct, {till enjoyed a con- HA. 
ſiderable thare of popularity, he determined to ruin 
the man whom he regarded as the chief obſtaele to 
the attainment of his hopes, The: alliance; which 
had been gontracted between the families had pre- 
duced no ecordial union, and only enabled North 
umberland to compaſs with more certainty the des 
ſtruction of his rival, He ſecretly gained many of 
the friends and ſervants of that unhappy-noblemans 
He: ſometimes, terrified. him bo the appearance of 
danger; ſometimes provoked him by ill uſage. The 
unguarded Somerſet. often broke out into menacing 
expreſſions againſt Northumberland: At other times 
he formed raſn projects, which he imm diately iN 
abandoned: His ;treacherous;confident carried (g 925 
his enemy every paſſionate word which dropped fromm 
him: They revealed the ſchemes which they them: 
{elves had firſt ſuggeſted n: And Northumberland | 
thinking that the proper ſeaſon was now eme, beg 
gan to act in an open manner againſt him 
1255 one night the duke of Somerſet. lordiGrayl 76th Oct. 
= - 
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id and John Seymour, Hammond and Neudi: 
gate, two of the duke's ſervants, fir Ralph Vang; 
and ſir Thomas Palmer, were arreſted, and cam. 
mitted to cuſtody . Next day the dutcheſs of Somer - 
Tet, with her favourites Crane and bis wife, fir Miles 
PFartridge, ſir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and 
bthers, were thrown, into priſon. Sir Thomas Pal: 
mer, whochadallalong acted as a ſpy upon Somerſet, 
aàcęuſed him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an 
inſurxection in the north, to attack the gens darmes 
on muſter: day, to ſecure the Tower, and to rae 
aà rebellion in London: But, What was the my | 
 . Probable accuſation, he aſſerted, that Somerſet cha 
one laid a project for murdering Northumberland 
Forthampten, and Pembroke, at a, banquet Which 1 
Siduc al Hi Pond nov bigs muon ad mon | 
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CHA 4 his wite confirmed Palmer's teſtimony with regard 
to this laſt deſign ; and it appears that ſome raſh 
g * ſcheme of that nature had really been mentioned; 
b though no regular conſpiracy had been formed, or 
LL means prepared for its execution. Hammond con- 
feſſed that the duke had armed men to guard com 
þ one night in his houſe at Greenwich. 
VII, SOMERSET was brought to his trial before the mar. 
| Somerſet. quis of Wincheſter, created high ſteward. Twenty- 
E |! even peers compoſed the jury, among whom were 
Northumberland, Pembroke, and FE 
_ - whom decency ſhould have hindered from acting as 
judges in the trial of a man that appeared to be their 
capital enemy. Somerſet was accuſed of high treaſon 
on account of the projected inſurrections, and of fe- 
| lony i in laying a delight to murder privy-counſellors. 
: Wx have a very i mperfect account of all ſtate 
| trials during that age, which is a ſenſible defect in 
EE our hiſtory : But it appears that ſome more ta 
i ey was obſerved in the management of this proſecu- 
| tion than had uſually been employed in like cafes. 
tit decem. The witneſſes were at leaſt examined by the privy- 
1 council, and though they were neither produced in 
court, nor confronted with the priſoner (eircum- 
ffances required by the ſtri& principles of equity), 
their Gepoſitions were given in to the jury. The 
Proof ſeems to have been lame with regard to the 
treaſvtiable. part of the charge; and Somerſet's de- 
fence was To HatisfaQory, that the peers gave verdict 
in his favour : The intention alone of affaulting the 
privy-counſellors was ſupported by tolerable evi- 
_ denice; and the jury I him in guilty of felony. 
The priſoner himſelf confeſſed that he had expreſſed 
his intention of murdering Northumberland and the 
other lords; but had not formed any reſolution on 
that head: And when he received ſentence, he aſked 
pardon of thoſe peers for the deſigns which he had 
hearkened to againſt them. The people, by whom 
Somerſet was beloved, hearing the firſt part of his 
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off even. to their « own. true intereſt, that 


paſ ſled. i into à law, by which it was enacted, That 
whoever ſhould call the king or any of his theirs,. 
named in the ſtatute of the 35th of the laſt reign, 


heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper of; 
| the en ſhould” 5 for the firſt Hens 181 


| 5 3 painting, carvings or Erving,” he 
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1555 that religious zeal has invented. It Was gl! 
moſt impoſlible, therefore, for the people, if, they: 
ſpoke. at all on theſe. ſubjects, not to fall into the 
crime ſo ſeyerely puniſhed by the ſtatute; (and the 
jealouſy e of the commons for liberty, though. it led. 


them to reject the bill of treaſons ſent to them by thei. 


lords, appears not Np have been very actiye, vigilant, 


80 88111 

HE commons N to this, bill a;clauſe Whicht 
Was of more importance than the bill itſelf, chat / no 
ane ſhould be conyicted of any kind of, tręaſon unt 


leſs. the « crime. were proved by the oaths; of UO Wir: 


neſſes confronted with the priſoner... The lords for 
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commons rejected i K. and prepared a new bill, that 
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ſome time ſcrupled to paſs this clauſe, tligugh con- i 


formable to 'the molt obvious: Principles of equity, 
But the members of that houſe truſted for protection 
to TR de 11 intereſt and power, IH EF. 
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Trink was another. occaſion. is Chich the parlias. 


met repoſed ary unuſual confidence in the biſhops. 


empowered: them to proceed againſt uch as 
neglected tlie Sundays and holidays. But theſe; 
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ſerving ſpirit; but to a ſenſe of duty, which led him C HAP. 
to thinks that all private opinion ought to be facri- NV. 
ficed to the great concefn of public peace and tran- pr £7] 

_ The general regard paid to his character 
rotected nim from any ſevere treatment during | 
= 2Aninſtraricn of Sotnerſet 3 but when Northi- 
umberland gained the aſcendant; he was thrown into 

priſon; and as that rapäcious nobleman had formed 
a deſign of ſeizing the revenues of the ſee of Dur- 
ham, dd of acquiring: to bimſelf a principality: in 
the northern cotinties, he was he d, in order to 
effect his purpoſe; td deprive Toriftab of his biſhopric. 

A bill of attainder; tlierefore, on pretence of miſs 
PR of treaſon; was introduced into the houſe of 

peers againft the prelate; and it paſſed with the Op- 

pofitioen only of lord Stbufton/ 4 zealous catholic, 

and ef Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and 
ſincere frendſkiß to thé biſhop. of Durham. But 

when the bill was ſent down to the commons, the7 

required that witneſſes ſhould be examined, that 
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that he ſfiould be confronted with his accuſers „ 
And when bele demands er refuſed, cons 1 
the bill), ee e ai9] 

IT EIIS uit, 55 unufual i. in i che par! ament 
that age, was aſcribed by Northumberland and hip 
partiſans; not to any regard for liberty and juſtice, - 
but to the pee of Somerſet's faction in a 
houſe of commons, which; being choſen during the 
adminiſtration of chat nobleman had been abnoſt, 
chitirely filled with his creatures. They were don 
firmed in this opinion, when they found that à hill, 
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plices; was alfo fejected by the commons, though | 
i: had paſſetithe upper Houſe. A reſolution was 
therefore taken to diſſolve the parliament, which had April 25. 

ſitten during this whole reign; 8. ſoon. after to 
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Eg Nes THEATER LAND) in order to. enſure; to im- 
e Wi If a houſe of commons entirely. obſe long 5 45 
r ill, 9 
N 12 aye - yeatured on an expedient, . Which could not 
i © aye been practi ſed, or even imagined, in an age 
ment. 1 here there was any idea or comprehenſion of liberty. 
Hle engaged the king to write circular letters to all 
+ ates 1 5 in which he enjoined them to; inform 
i the recholders,. that, they were required to chooſe 
. men of knowledge. and experience for. their. repre- 
8 ſentatives. After this general exhortation, the king 
. continued in theſe words: “And yet, nevertheleſs 
{ bl 
Sur BIA ure is, that where our Ferne r 
of any of, them, ſhall” in our behalf, recommend 
255 « within their juriſdiction men of learning and wil- 
, a dom; in ſuch caſes their directions ſhall be re- 
| 4 : 2 0 ed. . followed, as tending to the ſame; end 
which we deſire; that is, to have this eme 
5 gompoſed of the perſons in our realm the beſt 
15 10 to give advice and good counſel *, CBT IU 
eral letters .were.ſent from the king, recommend. 
ing members to particular counties, ſir Richard 
Cottop to Hampfhire; ſir William Figtwilliams 
_andfirH lenxy Nevil to Berkſhire; Air William, Drury 
and ir Henry Benningheld to Suffolk, & c. But 
though tome counties only received this ſpecies of 
conge d elire from the king ; the recommendations 
from the privy- council and the counſellors, we may 
1 ly.preſume;, would extend to ee Part, if 
Dot tg the whole of the kingdom. : eG 
« 2 50 is. remarkable that this attempt Was 
ing the reign. of a minor king, when the r 
1 ulually weakelt ; ; that it was patiently 
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ſubmitted 098. 3 ang that it gaye ſo little u 
I mbrage. as 
tgargely. io be SPEER notice of by any hiſtorian. 
The, painful and lahorious collector above cited, 
„Aae omits the moſt trivial matte the only 
Ss Strype's 8 badete Memorials, vol. ii. p. 394% 
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exon chit Has thought this memorable letter wh HA. 
ies kranfthitte t Poſterity !. 40 SHO 5 ng 8 7 
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5 'was, e db 141. to the execution 
FE which the, ambition of Northum- 
ad Founded on the Hape 5 Fi 


„ ung. end. 1 2 
THAT nobleman re preſented. to the prince, whom 
youth and an infirm ſtate of health made ſuſceptible 
- ANY | 1 that his two ſiſters, Mary and 


11 8 5 ; had both. of them been declared illegi- 
3 57 act of parliament; And though 75 


by 5 Will had reſtored them to a place in the — 
he He nation would never ſubmit to ſee the 


e IE 7 and ſucceſſors: 


0 an gg 15 


7 1 05 e repeal. of the laws enacted in favour: of f. 
Teig 
tion and ie 


England filled byſa baſtard: That the 
the chi 5 iter by ns halt blood only; fo | 


1 ere | UNS. could not 4257 — 
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„ WAS the abolition of the proteſtant religion,, 
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MOR „n wy re-eſtabliſhment-of. the. ufurpa⸗ 
olatryl of the church of Rome: That, 


: = : for. England, the ſame order of ſucgeſ⸗ 


Juſtice required, was alſo the moſt; con- 
e eto, Public intereſt; and there was not on 
1 el juſt ground for doubt or deliberation:t i 

three princeſſes were excluded, by 


19 ht N the ſucceſſion devolved on the 
marchioneſs of Dorſet, elder daughter of the French 
8 110 the "PE of of e That the EI _ 


he marchiqneſs was the lady Jane Gray, a lady C HA 
of the moſt amiable character, accompliſhed by the XXV. 
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beſt education, both in literature and religion; and 
every way worthy of 4 crown: And that even if her 
title by blood weredoubtful, which there was no juſt 


reaſon to pretend, the king was poſſeſſed of the 


lame power that his father enjoyed, and might leave 


her the crown by letters patent. Theſe reaſoning 
made impreſſion on the young prince; and ab6ye 
all, his zealous attachment to the proteſtant How, 


1 


made him apprehend the conſequences, if ſo bigotted 


à catholic as his ſiſter Mary, thould ſucceed kö the 
cathouc as his ſiſter Mary, thould ſucceed 0 the 
throne. And though, he-tore a tender affection to 


the lady Elizaby hg wes liable to no fuch obfet- 
tion, means were found to perfuade him that he 


could not exclude the one ſiſter on account ef IIe 
Sitimacy, without gizing alſo. an excluſian to the 
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 No#THUMBERLAND, finding that his 
werglikely to operate on the king, 
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the other parts of his ſcheme. TWG tons 17 7 
duke of Suffolk by a ſecond venter having GHedtthis? i 


ſeaſon of the ſweating ſickneſs, that title was ett as 
and Northumberland engaged the king to/beR6y it 
on the marquis of Dorſet. By means of this vous” 


Huntingdon . 


hated Northumberland, could not forbear expreſil 


with great pomp and feſtivity; and the people, 5 X 
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362 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
; r their indignation at ſeeing ſuch public demonſträ- 
tions of joy during the anguiſhing ſtate of the 
8 young prince's healtnn. * N48 EI ya 
= _ i Edward had been ſeized in the foregoing yer, 
firſt with the meaſles, then with the ſmall:ipowy but 
having perfectly reeovered from both thefe diſtemr- 
pers, the nation entertained hopes that they would 
_ _ onlyderve. to confirm his health; and ne had after- 
Wiards made a progreſs through ſome parts of the 
Theking's Kingdom. It was ſufpected that he had there over. 
gekneſs, heated himſelf in &xerciſe: He was ſeized Witir a 
cough, which proved obſtinate, and nt; way nei. 
ther to regimen nor medicines : Severalfatabfymp- 
toms of ia conſumption appeared; and though i Was 
hoped, that as the ſeaſon advanced his youth' and 
temperance might get the better of the , men 
law with great concern his bloom and vigour inſen- 
nbly decay. The general attachment te the young 
prince, joined t tor the hatred borne the Düdleys, 
made it be remarked, that Edward had every mor 
ment declined in health from the time that ford 
Nobert Dudley Rad been put about him in want ; 
of gentlemam uf the bedgehamber,119(t 16 1% 1951gut 
10, Ez tngudhing ſtate of Edward's health'made 
Northumberland the more inteft on the execution 
df his projekt. He removed alb except his ² = 
emiſſaries from abbut the king: He himſelf nat! 
tended him with the greateſt aſſiduity: He pre- 
tended the moſt anxious concert for His healtlPand 
welfare: And by all theſe artifices he prevailed un 
the young prince to give his final conſent #6 the 
ſettlement projected. Sir Edward Montague enef 
juſtice of the common pleas, ſir John Baker and fir 
Thomas Bromley, two judges,)withvithetattorney 
and ſolicitor-genèral, were ſummoned tothe cou 
eil; here, after the minutes of the intended deed 
were read to them, the king required them to draw 
them up in the form of letters patent. They heſi- 
tated to obey; and deſired timè to conſider of 8 
285169 - 22 | — Ine 
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The more they reflected, the greater danger they HRK. 
found in ange ſettlement of the eee . 
by Henry VIII. had been made in eonſequence of 3 
| an act of Parliament and by another ach; paſſed in 

Be beginning; ofthis reign, it was declared treaſnn 

in any of the heirs, their aiders or abettors, to at- 
tempt on the right of another, or change the order 
of ſucgeſſion. The judges pleaded theſe reaſons be- 
fore the council. They urged; that ſuch a 6 
as was intended would be entirely invalid z that it 0 e 
would ſubject, not only the judges who drew 1 „ 
but every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains of 
treaſon; and that the only proper expedient, both 
for giving ſanction to the new ſettlement, and free - 
ing its partiſans from danger, was to ſummon a par- 
Hament, and to obtain the conſent of that aſſemply. 
The king ſaid, that he intended afterwards to follow: 
that hed, and would call a parliament, in which 
he purpoſed to have his enten ene ratified ; but in 
the mean time he required the judges, on their, al. 
Tegiance, to draw the patent in the form required. 
The council told the judges that their refuſal wWaud 
ſubject all of them to the pains of treaſon. North 
umberland | gave to. Montague thei appellation!” of 
traitor ; and ſaid, that he would in his ſhirt fight any 
man in ſo juſt a cauſe as that of lady Jane's fuccels 
ſion. The judges. were reduced to great difficulties 
between the dangers from the law, and thoſe which 
aroſe from the violence of Teen Power and an- 
N thority . * 55 n e AS ST6H N 
TE arguments were e en in ae different 
meęetings between the council and the judges; and nd 
ſolution could be found of the difficulties. At laſt 
Montague propoſed an expedient, which ſatisfied 
both his brethren and the counſellors. He deſired 
that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould be paſſed by the 
- AO e eee the 80e to e AW, 
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compliance. When the patent was drawn, _ 
brought to the biſhop of Ely chancellor, in order 
to have the great ſeal affixed to it, this! prelate re. 
quired that all the judges ſhould previouſſy ſign it. 
Goſnald at firſt refuſed ; and it was with CT IT. 
ficulty that he was prevailed on, by the violent me- 
naces of Northumberland, to comply; but the con- 
ſtaticy of fir James Hales, who, though a zealous 
proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this:\occafion to the 
expedient. - The chancellor next required, for his 
greater ſecurity, that all the privy counſellors ſhould 
ſet their hands to the patent: The intrigues of 
Northumberland, or the fears of his wiolence, were 
ſo prevalent, that the counſellors complied with this 
demand. Cranmer alone heſitated during ſome time, 
but at laſt yielded to the earneſt and pathetic intrea- 
ties of the king. Cecil, at that tima ſecretary of 
ſtate, pretended afterwards that he only figned as 
witneſs to the king's ſubſcription. And thus, by 
the king's letters patent, the two princeſſes, Mary 
and Elizabeth, were ſet aſide; and the crown was 
ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of Suffolk: For 
the duteheſs herſelf was content to give place to her 
daug iter JV 
Ar rx this' ſettlement was made, with ſo many 
inauſpicious circumſtances, Edward viſibly dedlined- 
every day; and ſmall hopes were entertained of his 
recovery. To make matters worſe, his phyſicians” 
were diſmiſſed by Northumberland's advice, and 
by an order of council; and he was put inte the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook in a 
little time to reſtore him to his former ſtate of health 
After the uſe of her medicines, all the bad ſymp- 


| „ toms 
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toms A to the moſt violent degree: He felt o H 12 
a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing; His pulſe failed, EE 
his legs ſwelled; his colour became livid; and many 8885 : 
other ſymptoms appeared of his approaching end. nd 5 
He expired at Greenwich, in the ſixteenth year f 
his age, and the ſeyenth of his reigns... 579 917} Yah 0 
ALL the E ginn hiſtorians dwell with pleaſure on, 7 
the l excellent qualities of this young prince; whom: 
the flattering promiſes of hope; joined to many real 
virtues, had made an object of tender affection 40. 
the public. He poſſeſſed mildneſs of diſpoſition, 
application to ſtudy and buſineſs, a-gapacity tolearmry 
and judge, and an attachment torequity and juſtiee 8 
Her ſeems only to have contractedꝭ from mag g 
tibn / and from the genius of the in which he. 3 
lived 5-400 much of a narrow prepoſſe in matters 
of religion, which made him ineline ſomewhat to 
Sand ie e Bat anthe, bigotry. of pro- 7 
68% leſb governed by prieſta, lies under more 
ire or thatiof {catholics, eee e This, 
malignant qualityi were the Eiandd W ene 
if a longer lit nad been granted tox og Edward, 1811 
wed. uc DO. W e ii 5 of ee | 
VII Il 2011. 2A > 0992 21; ang 219775) i of 1 
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: 3 had indeed Port: erte e 510 ene ; <f | 
the uſual violence and caprice of Heh: TI 

that monarch had afterwards. been in Oh 5 Frog | 

| fore his daughter to the right of ſucceſſion, her 


title was now rr: as legal and parliamentary as 
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had long been familiariſed to theſe ſentiments : 
During all the reign of Edward, the princeſs was 


regarded as his lawful ſucceſſor: And though the 
proteſtants dreaded the effects of her prejudices, the 


extreme hatred univerſally entertained againſt the 
Dudleys s, who men foreſaw would, under the name 
of Jane, de the real ſovereigns, was more than ſuf. 
ficient to counterbalance, even with that party, the 
attachment to religion. This laſt attempt to vio- 
late the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northum. 
berland's ambition and injuſtice in a toll light; And 
when the people reflected on the long train of fraud, 


iniquity, and cruelty by which that project had been 
conducted; that the lives of the two Seymours, as 


Well as the title of the princeſſes; had been facrificed 
to it; they were moved by indignation to exert 
themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch criminal enterprifes. 
The general weneration alſo p „e memory of 


Henry VIII. prompted the nation to defend the 


rights of neee ; and the miſeries £ 


zen were willing, by a, departure from the. : 


cp On. Thy omg «4 {4 42 HRT 
* Age e e ſenſible; of 1 


oppoſition 


ob ther ap< 
ag civil wars were nat ſo.entirely. forgotten, ae 
awful 


heir uf to incur. ie danger, of hike, Pede 1 
Koen n - 


1553. 
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EEE 
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3 


which, he mut enpect, had carefully concealed: the> 


e twa princeſſes into bis powers he had act tha 
 Prgcaytion. to,engage the councilz; before, Edward's 


ination. made by the king; and in order to bring: 


ft to write. to them in that, prince's|names den 


15 4h r attendance, on. pretence that his infrm 
1101 th required, the aſſiſtance o theinxb ; 


or 5 | er LEL ©» 
 kep ihe 2 775 death Yak ſecret; 3 and the Jay: ine 
2511. pl rot rt 10 
2K V1 c 15 he, „ * Heylin, p- 15% 8 
1 a 


| 9 2 ie cone of their company ] f \ 
expiry ore. th ir arrival; but Northumberta Wy 
in 0, make the. princelles; fall. into the ſmarg;; 
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CHAP. had already reached Hoddeſden, within half a day's' 
t— Journey of the court. Happily, the _ of Arundel 
1553. ſent her private intelligence both of her brother's 
death and of the conſpiracy. formed againſt her: 
She immediately made haſte to retire; and the 
arrived, by quick journies, firſt at Kenning-hall in 
Norfolk, then at Framlingham in Suffolk ; where 
/, ſhe purpoſed to embark and eſcape to Flanders, i in 
| caſe ſhe ſhould find it. impoſlible to 5 her right 
of ſucceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility and 
moſt conſiderable gentry, in every: county in Eng- 
land; commanding them to aſſiſt her in the defence 
of ber crown and perſon. And ſhe. diſpatched a 
meſſage to the council: by which ſhe notified to 
them that! her brother's N was no longer a ſecxet 
to her, promiſed them pardon for paſt offences, and 
e them immeciatelyies PvE: orders for: pro- 
ung her in London. | os Gent 
ORTRUMBERKLAND, found: that hae diff mula- 
ton Was fruitleſs: .. He went: to 3 Jag 
companiedꝭ by the duke of Suffolk, the: carl of Deans 
broke, and others; of 4 then L | 
the lady; Jane, 1 85 ided there With alf the re- 
en Paid to the ſovereign.” Jane was in a 
ak 2 ett tions ay 


Lady 3 
12 Gray pro- 
claimed 
queen. 


Tl Faniliar- qd Fn of = 8 5 DE lan, 
gnuages, beſides modern 1 had paſſed molt of 
her time in an application to learning; and; relled... 
2 Seat indifference for CR occupations and am al: 5 . 


1 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 233. e Fox, ot in. p. 1 1 
1 Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 10. m Godwin i in . p. 329. 
we 290 p. 149. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 234. 
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ments aſual with her ſex and ſtation. Roger Aſch: 
tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having one day paid her * 
a viſit, found her employed i in reading Plato, while 


the reſt of the family were engaged in a party of 


hunting i in the park; and on his admiring the ſingu- 
larity of her choice, ſhe told him that ſhe received 


more pleaſure from that author than the others could 


reap. from all their ſport and gaiety*. Her heart, 
full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant 
arts, and of tenderneſs towards her huſband, Who 


was deſerving of her affections, had never opened 5 


itſelf to the flattering allurements of ambition; and 
the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was 


nowiſe agreeable to her. She eyen refuſed to ac- 
cept of the preſent ; pleaded the preferable title of 


the two princeſles ; expreſſed her dread of the con - 


ſequences attending an enterpriſe ſo dangerous, not 


to ſay ſo criminal; and deſired to remain in the pri - 


pate ſtation in Which ſhe was born. Overcome at 


laſt by the entreaties rather than the reaſons of her 
father and father-in-law, and above all of her huf- 
band, ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and was prevailed EN 
on to relinquiſh her own judgment. It was then 
uſual for the kings of England, after their acceſſion, 
to paſs the firſt days in the Tower; and Northum- 
berland immediately conveyed thither the new ſove- 


reign. All the counſellors were obliged to attend 


her to that fortreſs; and by this means became in 


reality priſoners in the hands of Northumberland; 
whoſe will they were neceſſitated to obey. Orders 


were given by the council to proclaim Jane through- 


out the kingdom ; but theſe orders were executed 


only in London and the neighbourhood. No ap- 
plauſe enfited : The people heard the proclamation \' 


with ſilence and concern: Some even expreſſed their 


ſcorn and contempt; and one Pot, a vintner's ap- 


Prentice mas ſeverely puniſhed for this offence, 


C Aſcham' $ works, p. 222, 223. | 
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dt THavinbe people fand's title, ödnd 

2010 nence ff ies and le be | 
1 Hon, le ea = F + Krmoit te Hariprrpaſt, 

H His güdience: d STO 267 


1 
3 1 9 ors 775 of ee cab a e 3 A their 


5 Ma J He Were ind Attached 


3 mee Ftaed 5 5 1 — — | 
"the of duty, expreffin eben- 
fbi for t 15 r grofle; Thee SD The weed them - 


W ilfe fee mn mech ede the laws of Edchard, 


the 3 chanel ves in Per cafe Wirt zealand 


115 ion. The hqbility and gentry: -853fl6ekedt #0 
oy 9 0 brot Fer re t ene l earl 
3 ud Süffed, the eldeſt fons of Id Wharton 
$0 lord Mordauht, hr William Drary;" dene 
enningfield, fir Hen Jern 5 Hor9 ph E- 

: Marre wih che ne 2h 8 3 Aappette@ af the 
: A oft fey ware and Fenner Sif Edward | 


WET 


x 1 5 to che ear of Hüntifgden, havin 
75 e 2 


AL vbed 


bst19tb 
973 yd 
o 


| i re ay 


he 5 1 the COüficik ts wake 
Uückinghamfflirk, Car- 
Go '2y SIA dune te of tKRou- 
ned Mary. Even & fleet which 
en kent By Nothomb rng to He off ke e Haſt 
St Hein forced into Yarmouth* Khoo 
"Was Chgaged' to Felhre for that! priviceſs. Baris 


* 
— 


20 NORTFOMBERY , Aithetts: "blinded peng. 


bitten, aw laſt the danger gather round kim, and 
Ene Hipt +6! WH and ko kurn hüchtelf. e ad 
ev? d Fortes, Which Were afſefhible@at Benden; but 
aaf WE Cabals Of tie SCürtiers fd ebitiſetors, c 
fe compliance Be knew had been ent "the 


| | | DES ut of Feat or irtifice, he Was Tete ell 90 


"near" the petſon of the lady Jane, and dend Sol 
(to command 'the' army. But the” counſetlts'who 
wiſhed to Femoye. him e, working on the Klial ten- 
8 Heylin, p. 160. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 237+, 245 Godau, p. 330. 


. p. 159. Burnet, "+ 7 p. 259. Fox, vol. iii. P. 15. 
derneſs 


at Or oe 371 


Hertieſs. of TORY magnified to b the an to CHAP, 
which her father would be expoſed; and repreſented * = 
that Northumberland, who had gained reputation "x,54. © 
by formerly ſuppreſſing a rebellion in thoſe parts, 
was more proper to command in that enterpriſe. 

The EH: x himſelf, who knew the ſlender capacity 
of Suffolk, began to think that none but bimſelf 

was able to encounter. the preſent danger; and he 

agreed to take on him the command of the troops. 

The counſellors attended on him at his departure 
with: the higheſt prateſtations of attachment, and 
none more than Arundel his mortal enemy a. As 
he went along, he remarked the diſaffection of the 
people, which forebaded a fatal iſſue to his ambi- 
i008} hopes. Many, faid he to lord Gray, 
 v+$-cqme out to look at us, but I find not one FAO | 
F$geries,/, God ſpeed y on” „ 4 of [57 EEE: 
%% THE duke had no 17 reached t dy 
bury, than he found his army, which did not. ee 
fits; thouſand. men, too weak. to easeunnen the 
--queen's , Which amounted to double the 5 5 

_He wrote to the council, deſiring them to end N 
EY reinforcement z. and the counſellors, pate” oe 1 e 
Aaid hold of the opportunity to free themſelves from 
cenfmement. They left the Tower, as if they Lady ane 
meant toexecute Northumberland's commands; but 58 0 
being aſſemhled in Baynard's caſtle, a houſe be- 0 
longing to Pembroke, they deliberated; concerning 
the method of ſhaking off his uſurped; tyranny. 
Arundel began the conference, by repreſenting the 
injuſtice and cruelty of Northumberland, the ex- 
orbitancy of his ambition, the criminal enterpriſe 

Arhich he had projected, and the guilt in which he 

had involved the whole council; and he affirmed, 
.:that che only method of making atonement for their 
paſt anne, Was by a N return to the duty > 


-M99 PAL: 
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CHANT) which they owed te their lawful, ſovereign f. This 
mwotion was ſeconded by Pembroke, bes clapping 
F555: his Hand to his ſword, Wore he was ręady to fight 
any man that expreſſed himſel of 2.x 8 7 
_ rfient. © The mayor and aldermen of don were 
immediately ſent fer, WO diſcovered great alacrity 
min obeying the orders they, received to. proclaim 
Mary., The p poopie expreſſed, their approbation by 
dea Even Suffolk, who on manded 
e, Tower, finding reſiſtance fruitleſs, opened 
the! gates, and declared for the queen. 8 lady 
N the vain pageantry of wearing a crown 
_ during ten days, returned to a private life With n more 
fatisfaction than ſhe felt when the royalty was ten- 
dscted to her: And the meſſengers Who were ſent 
tal Northumberland with orders to lay down his 
arms, found that he had deſpaired of ſucceſs, was 
deſerted by all his, followers, and had already pro- 
claimed 8 with exterior marks of joy and 
The queen fatis faction - he dener every where, on the a 
e why, ueen's approach to London, gave ſenſible expreſ- 
know! their loyalty; and attachment. And the lady 
ed. , Elizabeth! met Her at the head of a thouſand horſe, 
oY s which that princeſs had levied in order to den . 
Bo, their oint(title againſt the uſurper *. _ 
7 [{zzTxxm! queen gave orders for taking into cuſto 
the duke of Northumberland, who fell on his knees : 
tothe earl of Arundel that arreſted him, and ab- 
jecklyſcbegged his life z, At the ſame time were 
ddmmitted the earl ef Warwic his eldeſt ſon, lord 
nmbroſe and lord Henry Dudley, two of his younger 
ſonbz i Andrew Dudley, his brother, the marquis 
_ -obNorthampton, the earl of Huntu don, f 
mas Palmer, and fir John Gates, The g 
wards confined the duke of Suffol | 
t ' Godwin, p. 3371, 33% Thuanus, lib. xiſi. 5 
Godwin, p. 33a: Thuanus, lib. xiii. c. 2. Stowe. | 
p. 62. x Burnet, vol. ii; p. 240. Heylin, p. 10.0 l 
p. 613. „ Burnet, vol. il. p. 239. Rowe, F. 6g. Baker, 
is Hollingſhed, p. WE 1 4 5f 


Grey, : | 


d I ee a R * 0 Tel IH 2 


Str) \ an Gt Due ut "dla wy 5 


Foe Hs 155 8 her 1 5 to not 
Fr . >Suffo Suffolk himſelf recovered! his dibertyg 
5 ie ved thi is indulgence ins great mexfure to 
the co ternips'en tertained of his capacity. | Butrtlid 
guflt 'of 1 Was 100 great las avellcas 
His a) and Surat ge too dangerous td 
Shen, tertain'any eafonableiey es of lifes: When 
brought'ts' his wi, he only deſired permiſfiomitq 
ae Habe tions of the ec pointed t0 it on 
„ whether 7 man oo, He guilty of treaſon 
ob Fe lers given him by.ths combed whday 
prear fea! and Whether thoſe who wereſins 
! the fame guile wiel Hirnſelf could fGitras 
6875 Being told that ee e. 
er Was ng aüthority, and that erſons not lying 5 
wide? any ſentence of attainder Were ill innseent 
in the eye of the law; mig ht be admittad Oman 1 3 
jury ; he acquielced, and lende ee u Far dun. 
exccution hie made profeſſion of [the oatholiecreli} Nouns 
| gion, and told the peop e that they never wald executed. 
enjoy tran wile Bl Hey ey returned to the ifgithdf e 
their niceſt, 0 Whether chat Fuch were his: feal 
ſentimetits;” ch he had formerly dilguiſed from 
inter and pition, or that he hoped by this! de, 
At io Kotha nder the queen more fayqurablete 
Sir Thomas Palmer ànd fi ê 
ed with Rim; and this was All tie bloc 
eine codunt 'of ſo dangerous and i minahnn 
1 ee erk. rights of the e 
i nounced” d the lady Jana 
ae perle biene | 
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CHAP. „ putting it in execution. The youth and innocence 
XXXVI. of the perſons, neither of whom had teached thier 


N 1853. 


ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſuthciently in their favor. 
Wren Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the duke 
of Norfolk, who had been detained priſoner duting 


all the laſt reign; Courtney, ſon of the marquis of 

Exeter, who, without being charged with any crime, 
| had been ſubjected to the ſame puniſhment” ever 
; fince his father” $ attainder 3 Gardiner; r "an 


dhering 
1 her ce and bee i | 295 
all of them reſtored to their liberty, ab Wh 1. 


5 ately admitted to her confidence and Kvqüf N or- 


folk's attainder, notwithſtanding that it had paſſed 


in parliament, was repreſented as null And inväalſd; 


becauſe, among other informalities, no ſpecial —_ 
had been alleged " againſt him, except” wearing 
coat of arms "which he and his anceſtors' with be 
79 Any « offence had always made uſe of; 'in'the 
ace of the court and of the whole nation. Cot. 


* 


ney ſoon after received the title of earl of Devon- 


ſhire, 5. and though educated in ſuch cloſe confine- 
that hie was altogether unacquainted With the 


worl g, 955 fon Acquired all the accompliſhments of . 
A e and a ge entleman, and made a'con{iderible 


figure during t the few years which he lived affer he 


recovered his liberty , Beſides performing all thoſe 


poph Mag 24 he hint. though they only alfected in⸗ 
diyid Mals, Were very” acceptable to the nation! the 
queen. end eavoured to ingratiate herſelf with 'the 


public, by granting a' general Pardon, | thoup ch with | 
Tome exceptions, and by remirting the Hibfid) voted - 
to 855 brother by the laſt Parliament! 


"Taz joy ariſing from the ſucceſſio dt wg 
heir, and from the gracious Jenks Mul 


eanor of the ſove - 


#: LE) 1461 20 i M 
b Heylin] p. 20. ibs pe GTZ Hallingſhed, uesBle C 
© Depeches de Noailles, * p. 24 247, e 
279 1 8 p. 1s ©: : Es | 
' reign; 


- Lyra ly 


* 


1 dg bt; @- Toner 5: 
| rein, hindered; nt the people. e being 118 CHASP., 
TH great. anxiety concerning the 5 ate Fl 


ai the bulk. of the nation, inclined”: 

Schanz communion, the, de 59 2 1 
Longerning the principles ang mY e of; 
Queen, were. Pretty SENG | 

Mary's arch had. app 0 be tine 

nedted, th t. Hug rat 55 327 
a ed 5 
anch the high 10 n 


ne l fare 'of her 15 a 
| OHA ſprung . eee Sep yraggments Wa [ 
| Jays un 488, OW: f Ne ; 
brought. pare 4 15 1150 Rae 
Waere her diſguſt, to the refe FD 5595 
the vexations Which the 1 - and. the 121 
Spec: dee e Apa 12. REG 5 
* Gar {0.; r * ob 1 8 1 0 1 
pon FH aaa i 1 
by contra on, ARC mis: or Þ 
the qualities fitted to gg 1 9 90 3 ABU 5 Her . 
_ treme, ignorance; rendered her uiterh incap; able ; 
doubt in her Ne a 9 702 ff 1 1 t 
opinions of ther a The. 3 tion, 55 . 155 296 
po 


great ręaſon to dre on! 5 e abp tion," the 
' rerecion of che ihe ina Font Ll 


0b Mary and it was e lon the 4 cov, d 
5 Her 1 Intentions, N I ae | 


EO 1114 yy +7 ? 95 ; 
. »- GARDINER,. Bonner, 1 e Day Y Land Catholio 
___TENZION 
Sy * 1 WET xeinſtated. i in th en FM lt Vibe ores. 


rect ac of power, or what 15 DEAT. ly the 
ſentence of 5 poi inted to 4s 
anal and er 115 ho ou 1 Ve 
Durhaw had, been diſolve, by ee 5 
5 ad ene ueen exec ted it bh ys Wetter | 
and replac A Ponſtal i in his regalities' ATT TTL EA NY 
TEL 5 On pretence of are i 1 
5 | XS 29 8 Bb 4A 180 „„ ſhe 
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ſhe ſilenced, Pats an act of prerogutivej alu re 
preachers throu 8 hout Englamd, except ſuch as ſhould: 


obtain a pa r licence and it waszeaſy to fore. 


ſee that df bat; the catholics wWeuld tber favoured: 


With this privilege: © Holgate, archbiſhop:of Vork; 


tices; and being committed to cuſtody, was treated 
with "ſuch: ſeverity, that he fell into frenzy, and 


Coverdale biſhe 
and Hooper of . 
whither old Latimer alſo was ſent ſoon after. Thé 


of Exeter) Ridley of London, 
eſter; were throw into priſon; 


zealous biſhops and prieſts were eneouraged in their 
forwardnefs .toirevive the mals, though contrary to 


the preſent laws. Judge Hales, who had diſcovered 


ſuch conſtancy in defending the queen's title, Boe 
all his merit by: eee e to thoſe illegal p 


killed himſelf, Phe men of Suffolk were brow- 


bessten; becauſe they preſumed to plead the promiſe 
which the queen, when they enliſted themſelves in 


her ſervice, had given them of maintaining the re- 


formed religion: One in particular was ſet in the 


pillory, becauſe he had been too preremptory in 
recalling to her-memory the *engagements which ſhe 


had taken on that occaſion. And though the queen 


{till promiſed, in a public declaration before the 
council, to tolerate thoſe who differed from her, men 


foreſaw that this engagement, like the former, would 


prove but a feeble ſecurity when ſet in recen 
to religious prejud ice. 11 
Tas merits of Cranmer towards the queen dare 


#7 7 Ine the reign of Henry had been conſiderable; and 
he had ſucceſsfully employed his good Slide in 


made him the object of her hatred; and though 
irdiner had been equally forward i in foliciting and 


| mitigating the ſevere prejudiees which that monarch 
had entertained againſt her! But the active part 
vhich he had borne in promoting her oer di- 


yoreej/ias welb as in conducting the reformation; had 


a0 Ruine the diyorce, 5 had afterwards 1 fuk. 


1 1 N 174 h + ro 50 ; 8 e 


— 


ficient; atonement A his ſufferings in ation of CE P. 
the catholic. cauſe. The primate, therefore, had e 
reaſon to expect little favour during the preſent 1553. 
reign ; hut it was by his own indiſcreet zeal that he 
brought on himſelf the firſt violence and perſecution. 
A report being ſpread, that Cranmer, in order to 
pay court to the queen, had promiſed to officiate in 
the Latin ſervice, the archbiſhop, to wipe off this 
aſperſion; publiſhed a manifeſto in his own defence. 
Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, that as the . 
devil was a liar from the beginning, and the father 
of lies, he had at this time ſtirred up his ſervants ta 
perſecute Chriſt and his true religion: That this in- 
e! ſpirit now endeavoured to reſtore the Latin 
ſatisfactory maſſes, a thing of his own invention and 
derice; and in order to. effect his purpoſe, had falſely 
made uſe of Cranmer's name and authority: And 
that the maſt is not only without foundation, either 
in the Scriptures or in the practice of the primitiſgne 
church, but likewiſe diſcovers a plain contradiction 
to antiquity and the inſpired writings, and is beſides 
replete with many horrid blaſphemies . On the 
publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer 
was thrown into priſon, and was tried for the part 
which he had acted in concurring with tlle lady 
Jane, and oppoſing the queen's acceſſion. Sentence 
of bigh treaſon Was pronounced againſt: him; and 
though his guilt was ſhared with the wholg privy 
council, and was even leſs than that of the greater 
part of thent, this ſentence, however ſevere, ¶muſt : 
be allowed entirely legal. The execution} of it, 
however; did not follow; and Cranmer was reſerved 
9 ene ve, puniſhment: 06 14118 
:PeTzRo Martyr, ſeeing a perſecution gathering 
„ deſired leave to withdraw bt 


For, bot 94. Heylin, p. 25. Godwin, p. 54 yo 
Pute, Jl : pig Ne 3. Cranm. Mem. p. 305. e | 7 
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ſorn&>becalous! 'catholics/mmokvedfotrhic 

S, cmmitment, Gardiner both pleaded that he had 

. come over by an invitation from the gevernment, 

and generouſly furniſhed him wie a ten mne 

jou rrney : But as: bigotted zeal ſtill increafed, [his 

ife's body, Which had been interred at Oxford: va 

aAtkterwards dag up by publie orders, and buriedinm 

dGuünghiilbk. The bones of Buten and Fagius, two 

- Foreign reformers; were about tlie ſame time com- 

mitted to the flames at Cambridge, John Alle 
Was firſt fllenced, then ordered to deptrtherking 

„ dm with his congregation. The greater Pr 

5 the foreign p roteſtants followed lim and the nation 

| ereb) later many uſeful hands fon arts and manufac- 

kures. Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter | 

ia foreign parts; and every thing bore a diſmal 

: "aſpeRt for the reformationg!o' 503 980125 rn 

5 OGH. DuRIxC this revolution of the aourt, no protee- 

l tion was expected by proteſtants from the parlia- 

1 5 ch Was ſummoned tocaſſemble. A zeal- 

Sus reformer pretends, that great violence and 

Ini 1 were uſed in chefelections ; but beſides that 

95 Ane authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that 

practice, às che neceſſities of government ſeldom-re- 

quired it, Bad not hitherto been often employed in 

England. There ſtill remained ſueh numberssde- 

det by'opinion'or affection to many prinoiples of 

the arjcient "religion, that the authority; of the grown 

was able to gibes fuch candidates the preference in | 

moſt electtens land-all thoſerwho: heſitated to eam 

ply with the eourt religion rather declined taking a 

feat, Chiehwhile it rendered them obnoxious/ tothe 

55 queen, could afterwards afford them no protection 

againſt the violence of prerogative. It ſoon ap- 

1 88 e _ a e af the e | 
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1 Saunders de Sebifm. ae 
* Beale, But Fox, who lived at the time, and is very d in 


118 narratives, ſays nothing of Hh e See e Pr. 16, 9 * 
N . 5 would 


2 Henin 3 11 5 


ELLIOT EYE R Y: fx 


- Ghutdibs dat Mary's 8 25 as the 
Peers were er e to e court, from in- 


tereſt or expectations, lictle © oppoſition Was: expetted — 


: From: that quarter. W 1 Hen 1 iter; 


7 379 
WT 


Id opening [the a en the court ſhowed a 


contempt” of the laws, by celebrating. before the two 


| houfes's maſs. of the Holy Ghoſt in the Latin W 


attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, 
though aboliſned by act of parliament . Taylor, 
biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed. to kneel at this 
ſervice,” was ſeverely handled, and was violently 
thruſt out of the houſe n. The queen, however, 
ſtill retained the title of rang head of the church 
of England; and it was: generally pretended, that 
the intention of the court was only to reſtore religion 
to the ſame condition in which it had been left by 
Henry; but that the other abuſes of popery which 
were the moſt Findus to 5 maten e never 
de revirede nun i 
ITE firſt bill paſſed by: ibs FE on Was 5 a 
popular nature, and aboliſhed every ſpecies of trea- 
Ion not contained in the ſtatute of Edward III. and 
every ſpecies of felony that did not ſubſiſt before the 
firſt of Henry VIII. The parliament next de- 
clared the queen to b. legitimate, ratified the mar- 


. riage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, annulled 


the divorce pronounced by Cranmer „ whom they 


greatly blamed on that account. No mention, 
however, is made of the pope's authority, as any | 
ground of the marriage. All the ſtatutes of king 


Edward, with regard to religion, were repealed by 


: Ine vote b. The attainder of the duke of Norfolk 


a8 reverſed ; "and this! act of en was more rea. 


Ie ik 8 „ ee, 
40 Fox, vol fl. p- 19. . m Burnet, wok i it p. 253 mf. 5 


n Mariz, ſeſf. i. c. 1. By 1 1 5 repeal, though it was in genera 
popular, the clauſe of 5 & 6 Edw. VI. c. rr. was loſt, which re- 


: _ quired. the confrotiting. of. me witneſſes, 105 order to NENT. any 
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 ſonable than the declating of tliat attäinder invalid 


without 


5 


hout farther authority. Many 
act 


ed in the late reign were revived: A ſtep 


Which eluded in > great meaſüre the popular ſtatute 


V 
No rWIr HST AN DING the compliance of tlie ti 


| houſes with the queen's inclinations, they had ftill 


ſubmit kamel in that re 
Which it Was 5 res that Maty had deliberate 


4 reſerve Ih certain articles; and her chbice of a 
huſband in particular was of ſuch importance to 
national Ititereſf, that they were determined not t6 
. ſpe& to her will and plea: 
fire: There were three marfiages 4, concerning 


** 


rating” 


4 
1 


after her acceſfon. The firſt perſon: propoſed to 
Her was Couttney earl of Devonſhire, who being 
an Engliſhman nearly allied to the crown, cou 


fot fall of being acceptable to the nation; and a 


he cas of an engaging perſon and addreſs, he Had 


be on the queen's ee and hint 
ere dropped Him of her favourable poſitions to- 


wards him © Rut that noblethan” neglected theſe 


ik Sf YT 
_overtures; 


e ; and ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to 
S lady F. lizabet 1, whoſe youth and agreeable con- 
ſation he preferred to all the power and grandeur 
Ker Alter. This choice 6ctafioned a great cold- 

in Maty towards Devonthive ; and made her 


j 


ak out It a declared animoſity againſt Elizabeth. 


ancient quarrel between their mothers had funk 
dp intq the malignant heart ae queen; and 
after the declaration made by parliament in favour 
of Catherine's marriage, ſhe wanted not a pretence 
for repreſetiting the birth of Her ſiſter as illegiti- 


mite. The attachment of Elizabeth to the re- 


fotmed religion offended Mary's bigotry ; and as 
the young princeſs had made ſome difficulty in dif- 
1 4 Thuan. NG. He pet 7 Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. 
p. 147. 163. 214, 275. vol. iii. p. 27. . Godwin, p. 339. | 


1 ſo "Ip" i . — 
20 


4 IREB 


LATE 15 auiſing 


"brim. hen if, Zu 'Ww 
1 F Tl | chat yy cre ko 


a rf | 
of buſineſs ?. 
thoughts | of that alliance: But as ſhe entertained A 

reat regard for Pole's wiſdom and vir u 5 
intended to reap the benefit of his com 

dminiſtr of ber government. 5 
entered I into a negociation with _Commendone, an 
| agent. e Dandino, legate at Bruſſels; ſhe 


ſent aſſurances to the pope, 1 5 Hus III. of ber 

Karneſt deſire to reconcile herſelf 55 her ki 4 5 

to che holy ſee; and ſhe. defired that Pole might be 
appointed, legate 17 e e of that ous 5 


one V* Tr 2 15 — FM Ren 2115 


* 8 


8 8 Dep. de Noailles, vol. ü. ; paſſim. „ „Henn 2 9.27. 


Burnet, vol. ii. p. 2. Father Paul, book iii. 
* e I Zurnet, vol. ii. p. 258. 
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CHAP. Trzsz twoimarriages being rejected, the queen 
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caſt her eye towards the emperor's family, from 
which her mother was deſcended, and which during 
her own diſtreſſes had always afforded her coun- 


tenance and protection. Charles V. who a few 
| youre before was almoſt abſolute maſter of Germany, 


ad exerciſed his power in ſuch. an arbitrary manner, 
apprehended the total extinction of their liberties 
from the eneroachments of that monarch *.. Reli. 
gion had ſerved him as a pretence for his uſurpa- 
tions; and from the ſame ? principle | he met. with . 
.that-oppoſition/ which | overthrew; his grandeur and 


ofiaxony, enraged that the langgrave of Heſſe, 
ho, by his advice and on his aſſurances, had put 


himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be un- 


_quſtly detainecb a priſoner, formed a ſecret. conſpiracy 
among the: proteſtant princes: 3 


tentjong with the moſt artful diſguiſes, he fuddeniy 
<marched-his forges againſt, Charles, aud varrowly 
miſſed becoming maſter af his perſon. The pro- 


cteſtants flew to arms in every quarte and their 


Anſurrection, aided by an invaſion from France, re- 
_ ctucedtheiemperor; to) ſuch, difficulties that he was 


tobliged to ſubmit to terms of peace, which inſured 


the inidependencyg of Germany. To: retzieve. his 


| undertaking wie 1 


Honnur che made an attack on France and laying 
ſiegesto Metz with an; army of a hundred thouſand 
men he don babe enterpriſe; in peripny; and 
bad fixed the attention if Eu- 


rope But the duke of Guiſe, who: defended Metz, 


avith-aigarrifan compaled- of the braxeſt nohility af | 


France, exerted) ſuch, viguance, conduct, .andaya- h 
Jour, that the ſiege was protracted to the depth of 
Winter z and the emperor found it dangerous to 
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perſevere 8 He retired with the e CHAP: 


f his: army intocthe Low Countries; much dejected 
With thät reverſe of fortune which in his declining 
years had ſofatally overtaken Him. 70 290; 
#/2Ns ſeofler did Charles hear of the death of Ed- 
Ward! and the aeceſſfion of his kinſwoman Mary to 
the crown of! England, than he formed the ſcheme 
Ok aequiring that kingdom to his family; andahe 
Heped by this incident to balance all the loſſes which 
lie had ſuſtained in Germany. His ſon Philip was 
A Wdewer; and though he was onhy twenty. ſeven 
ears of age, eleven years younger than the queen, 
[this Objection it was thought would be overlooked, _ 
and there was no reaſen to deſpair of her ſtill having 
aà numerous iſſue⸗ The emperor, therefore, imme- 
diately ſent over àn agent to ſignify his intentions to 
Mary, who, pleaſed with the ſupport of fo powerful 
an alliance, and glad to unite herſelf more clotely 
with her mother's family, to which ſhe was ever 
ſtrongly attached, readily embraced the propoſal. 
Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, 2guve tlieir advice 
for the match: And Gardiner, Wh was become | 
prime miniſter, and who had been promoted tothe 
office of chancellor, finding how 8 inclinations 
lay, ſeconded the project of the! Spaniſh! alliance. 
At the ſame time he repreſented both to 1 
the emperor, the neceſſity of ſtopping all faxther-in- 
novations in religion, till the completion of thee 
marriage. He obſerved that the parliament amidlt 
all their compliances had diſcovered evident ſymp- 
toms of jealouſy,” and ſeemed at preſent determined 
to grant no farthef conceſſions iwifavour of theioa-- 
tholic religion: {Phat though they might make 
facrifice to their fovertign-of ſome ſpeculative prin. 
eiples which they: did not well comprehend, on off 
"Tome rites which ſeemed not of any great moment. 
they had imbibell ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſti the 5 
e uſurpations and exactions of the court of | 
"IE es 9 18 me N 1 Rome, 
975 7 31 188 9 85 | 
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y would with great PRIN 
aug ht to ſubmit to its authority; That the 
1 25 the abbey lands would — 
entry, and induce them to Eneburage the 
repoſſe ns. which were but too general among 
5 people, againſt the doctrine and worſhip of the 
catholic. church: That much. pains had been taken 
to pr ee nation againſt the Spaniſh alliance; 
and if that point were urged at the ſame time vith 
farther changes in religion, it would hazard a gene · 
ral revolt and Fe That the eden 
once completed, would give authority to the queen's 
meaſures, and enable her afterwards to forward the: | 
pious work in which ſhe was engaged: And that it 


Was even neceſſary previouſly. to reconcile the peo: 


ple to the marriage, by rendering the conditions 
extremely favourable to the Englithz- and ſuch a2 
would ſeem to enſure to them thats eee 


d. the entire ofleſion 25 Fur ancient ee | 
1 100 eges 7 ö 3 | FOES | þ 


r dons; and he endeavoured, to temper” Opec 45 
tary by; repreſenting the. neceſſity of proceeding 

Ac 5 in the great work of converting the nation. 
ring ge cardinal Pale, more ſincere in his re. 


 ligzous opinions, and leſs guided by the maxims 6f-- 
human policy, after, having Tenticontrary-adviceto!! 


1 umags out on his journey to England; 
ere he was to. Exerciſe his legantine commiſſonzʒ 
ought. Proper 0 Kop him at Dillinchen, a 

on on the Dan 


. 0 conſent for. this detention... The, cee 


ion to the nation, Ihe commons; 
who hoped: that t they had gained the queen by the 
| WES 18105 = urnet, . bis SI ESTSIGS 
06 0 $1; HOY 5553 A 7 Abo 11655 conceſ- 
27174 e V er 


1 A R PR 1 65 On 
conceſſions which the had already 


made, were c 1 1 7. 
alarmed to hear that i Was reſolved! to contract a e nag 


1 n alliance; and they ſent a committee to re- > 
rate in ſtrong terms againſt that dangerous eth Bec. 
baue ges To prevent farther applications of the fame - 
kind, ſhe thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 
A convocaTion' had been ſummoned at the ſame 
time with the parliament; and the majority here alſo 
appeared to be of the court religion. An offer was 
very frankly made by the Romabiſts,' to diſpute 
concerning the points controverted Between the two 
communions; and as pan 8 Wals the 
article which of all others they deemed the cleareſt, . 
and founded on the moſt irreſiſtible arguments, they 
chole to try their ſtrength by defending it. The 
proteſtants e diſpute as für as the lamon . | 
and hoife of their antagoniſts world permit; and 
they: fondly imagined / that they had” obtained oi 18 
tage, when in the courſe of the debate 7 
obliged the catholics to avow. that, according, 20 5 
their docttine, Ohriſt had in his laſt füpper kay 
- himſelf 3 in his hand, and had f allowed and ea E 
himſelf*. This triumph, however, was confined. 
. thai en, Pay. : The: Kin $.maifh-" 
TT T 


— 


_ 
TC oetas Fs ety 5 . 55 
treme depravity of: heart lia: 
teſt ſuch ſelflevident prineiples; I TR the! eV 
- puniſhments were due to their peryerſe on 
So pleaſedi were they with kheir ſuper} ity ir 

favourite poim, that they ſoon after renev 

diſpute at Oxford; and to ſhow that the! elt no 

| 3 inthe A or abilities, where rexfort o 
evidently on their ſide, they fent thither Seel mer, | 

Fn and Ridley, under à guard, td tr Be KS 105 

ther theſe renowned entre fta i could find 

. of argument to defend their baffled | 


. 
on Collier, vol. ii. p. 356. Fox, vol. iii. p. Ade a 


Yor. W. Cc 85 prin- 
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with 
Philip. 


ferent: oe what it appeared to 
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esd. The iſſue of the ren e was very dib 

a few years be- 
famous conference held at the ſame place 
reign of Edward. 16 85 49 5411 „„ 


fore, in a 
during the 


; rk Rithe:parlament and convocation. were diſ- 
miſſed, the new laws with regard to religion, though 


they had been anticipated in moſt places! by tlie zeal 
gf. che catholics, countenanced by government, were 
Atill more openly, put in execution: The maſs Was 

every. here reieſtabliſned; and marriage Was de. 


e e be incompatible with any ſpiritual office. 
a, been aſſerted by ſome Writers, that three 


urths of the clexgy were at this time deprived: of 


their livings; though other hiſtorlans; more aecu- 
vate p; have eſtimated the number of ſufferers ta be 
Far ſhort of this mon A viſitation Was ap- 


e mbre perfectly the maſs 
and the Bnpien 1785 Among other articles, the 


1 Were enjoined to; forbid: the gathof 
y 


premacy to be taken by the clergy on their: re- 
geiving any benefice , It is to to be, ohſerved. that 
this Cath had been eſtabliſhed, by, the Jaws: of 
Henry VIII. which were ſtill i in erde, lo e 
en change of e in- 
ſpiredthe proteſtants with great diſcontent; and even 
allefed! indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the 


hardſhips to Nhieh ſo many individuals were on that 


account; expoſed, But the Spaniſh match Was a point 


aft 99 re. general concern, and diffuſed univerſal ap- 
enfio 


ns! for the liberty and independence of the 
ration: To Obviate all cdamour, the articles of 


' marriage Were drawn as fayourable as poſſible for 


the intereſt and; ſecurity, and even grandeur, o 

England. It waß agreed, that though Philip Whole | 
have the title of king, the adminiſtration ſhould. he 
entirely in the, Aae that len eee ould 


* Ie. Cams bes 334. Heyn, mY 58... © Anter, p. 138. 


Ccllier, vol. ii. 85 W Fog 5 ii. . . p 35. 
Sicidan, Ub. ab.. „ be, e 3b e d 


Kinder e e he 
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that no innov | 
laws; dvuſtoms, and privileges 
not carry the queen abroad withou ee 
any of her children without the cbnſent of the nobi- 
lity; that ſixty thouſand pounds” year fnould be 
ſertled as her jointure; that the male iſſue of "this 


ſnould be made in the Enplith 


Gut her eonſent, nur 


marriage ſhould inherit, together with England 
both Burgundy and tlie Low Counttieeyoandthdiiif 


Den Carlos; Philip's ſon by his former marriage; 
ſhould die and his line be extin&y the queen's iffü, 
Whether male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, Sici] 

Milan] and allehe other dominions of Philip ., Such 
was the treaty of marriage ſigned by count Egmont, 


that Philip ſhould TS 


ISS! 


and three dtlier ambaſſadors ſent vyer/to England by 15th Jan, 


the emperor ! E ‚ ige 10-77 Ott T3 
-\:Prexsy/ articles, when publiſhed; gave no ſatisfact 
tion to the nation: It was univerſally ſaid that the 


emperor; in order to get poſſeſſion of England, 


would verbally agree to any terms; and the greater 
advantage there appeared in the cod ntions wkich he 
granted, the more certainly might it bè coneluded 


that he had no ſerious intention of obſerving them: 


That the uſual fraud and ambitien of that monarch 
might aſſure the nation of ſuch à conduct; and his 
fon Philip, while he inherited theſe-vices' front His 
father, added to them tyranny, fullennefs, pride, 
and barbarity, more dangerous vices of his ;: 
That England would become à provinee; and à pro- 
Vince to kingdom which uſually ecereiſed the fnoſt 
violentiauthority over all her dependant dominions: 
Phat the Netherlands, Milan, Sicily, Naples, 
Froaned under the Burthen of 'Spaniſhtyranny'; and 
throtbhout all the new conqueſts in America there 
had erh Aiſplayed ſcenes of unrelenting exuelty, 
Hirherto unknown in the hiſtory of mankind? That 
the inquiſition was a tribunal invented by that ty- 
e e ie rr S 8 
. * Depeches de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 299. | 
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$a | 4 T other laws and ten be introduced into En 
. ais Ap 85 a divided ſentinictts of ates © 


EM 


- | nation: to 155 moſt 17 ect kerne 
„ i; THESE. eee being diffuſed”: VE 
prepared the people for a een and Bad any 
foreign power given them enccuragement, of any 
great At appeared to head them, the conſequences 
might h as proyed fatal to the queen's authority, 
But. the k king of France, «though engaged in el 
tilities with the emperor, refuſed to 'toncur- in any. 
propoſal, for an inſürrection, leſt he mould aff 
| An 7 pretence. For. declaring war a gainſt Mm. | 
And the more prue dent part of the nobility thought, 
at as the Rs of the Spaniſh alliance were ofily 
dreaded d at. a iſtance, matters were not yer fully 
0 we for a general revolt. Some perſons, how- 
Fer, more tur ulent than the reſt, believed Mat it 
3 5 later els nb than to 0redreſs Ons 


VI! 
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Wiat's 1 8 So od 15 
e Cargn, The When 5 A hey etl 1 7 nt fr Peer 
EN folk, by the 0 s of c the crown for 


the lady Jane, to attempt raiſin: the midland coun- 
a 9 Pub oh 95 abr tehenfion. eh. 
gaged 1400 3 1 5 the concert,” to riſe in arms 
tbe Sls the e He was ſoon'ſupprefſed 
by the carl, 17 x Be ford, and Caen to e 
| - France. On this intelligence Suffolk} rey ban 
arreſt, f Oran left the town, with his his b bee | 
Thomas and lord Leonard Grayz Ante 1 
to raile the people in the counties'of Wa ed 
eee his e lay; 3, b but he 8 


* 9s 6 b3 ills 0K 
Se il age 3 INS 


| „ls 8 Heylin, P. 32+ Burnet, VOL» i. p. 468. 805 1 5 A 
n Depeches de Noailles, Lol. fi p. 249. vol. iii. p57. 58. 


1 Heylin, p. 33. e p. 340. ly 


| ade 25 R Xu ore B 5 * 
eloſely purſued, by the earl of Huntin don, at the CH A 
head of 300 10 at's he wks bite to dicßerſe , 
ollowers, and being Aitcovered in his conceal. «1454. 
mi ent, © 7 75 carried priſoner. to London“. Wie 
Was at more ſucceſsful in His attempt; Land 
Havin SD iſhed a declaration at Maidſtone ift Kent, 
Again inſt the, queen” $: evil counſellors, and a; PC 
Spaniſh err without any mention! of religion, the 
pes Hock to his ſtandard. The Hike'6f 
> nk: with: br Henry Jernegan, Was i 
him, at the head of the guärde and ſome 
troops, e with 5 00 1 1 b 


7 By hell” 8 
nt Fs =E 


ode 5 5 0 9960 1 of 890 N 
immediately re treated with his troops, and 555 lel 
5 St 2d BIO 


ter in the city 1 : 
Arn this roof of the diſpolitionie f hehehe, 


" eſpecially of the, Londoners, "hs were mo 


N 


teltüänts, 
Bis- Forces t to Southwark, where Ti Fequired'of' 
: n, that ſhe ſhould. put. the Tower into his 


Ivy in py 


a ould. deliver. four counſellors iis Hoſta her 
order to enſure the liberty of the an bould%hh- 
e 9 h Englihman. Finding tha the 


. 


2 | | 
on ured. | againſt, him, and tha tlle eity 
| 1 he ane up ok gi fon; were 
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prodenthy walted c much time at Scutklrark, and 
in tis marc from Kingſton; that the critical ſeaſon, 


en Which - all Pepularcmmotiens 4 0 was En- 


nſter without 


reſiſtance, his follo wers, finding chat no perſon of 


th Feb. 


Note joined him, thſenſiblyfelll off, and he was at 
HitTeized near Temple-Bar by fir Maurice Berke. 
ee. Four hundred perſons are lad to have ſuf- 
red for this rebellion "+ Four hundred more were 


conducted before the queen with! ropes” about their 


Inſurrec- 


tions ſup- 


preſſed. 


necks; and falling on their knees received a pardon 
and were diftiffed. Wiat was condemned and 
extcuted* As it Had been reported that, on his ex. 
Shination, He had achufed the lady Elizabeth ant 


the carl off Devonſhire as accemplices; he too care 


67 te'ſeaffold; beforeithe whole 5 ad⸗ 
genden e having any ſhare/in his rebellion. 1 
Px lady EHzabeth had been, during ſonie time; 
treated with great harſhneſs by Her ſiſter; and maily 


Radic irtſtances f dtleelrsgetnenf andi diſrelp 


mite s: Her friends were diſeou 


390 85 
to 

Ul, 
9 


Hack been practiſed againſt her. She was ordered to 
kalte Plate at euft After the countéſs of Lenox and 
the dutfchefstef Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legiti- 
it Her ſcountenaneed' on every 
6ceafien : And while her virtues; which were mow 
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by Wiat rendered it impracticable to employ Aga 


her any falſe evidence Which might have offered; 


9 5 


and the princeſs made ſo good a gerne er, the . by 


queen found herſelf under a neceſſity of releafing, . 
her a. In order to ſend. her out of, the kingdom, a 
marriage was offered! her with the duke of, Savgy 
and when ſhe declined the propoſal, ſhe was;com- 
mitted to cuſtody under a ſtrong guard at Wode; 


ſtoke *.. The earl of Devonſhire, though equally, 


innocent, Was confined in Fotheringay castle. dos 


Bur this rebellion. proved; {till more fatal tothe 
lady Jane Gray, as well as to, her huſband-z,, The 
duke of Suffolk's guilt was imputed to herz and 
2 the rebels and malcontents ſeemed ch hiefly.to 


eir hopes on the lady. Elizabeth and the carl 


_ Deen the queen, incapable! of generoſity 


or clemency, determined to: remove every perſg i 


from whom the leaſt danger could be apprehende 
Warning was given the lady Jane to preparę fax 
death; à doom Which ſhe had long expected, and 
which the innocenee of her life, as well as the wiſ- 
fortunes to which ſhe had been expaſed,, do 

riowife unwelcome to her. The,queen's, zeals, un- 


4 


9 


— 
a 


der colour of tender mercy. to the prifoner:s ſqul, 


induced her to ſend, divines, who haraſſed. her vith 


perpetual diſputation ; 15 and even a TEPTIEVE: For;three 


days was granted her, in hopes that ſhe 1 


perſuaded during that. time, te pay, by a timely 
converſion, ſome regard to her ternal, Welfare. 
The lady 1 had W of mind, f 5 thoſe, mer 
lancholy circumſtances, not only to, 100 end her kg 
ligion by all the topics, then in uſe, but alſp 49 
write a letter to Her ſiſter in the Greek languages 
in hich, beſides ſending her a copy of the, ſcxipr 


tures in that tongue, ſhe exhorted her te BAI. 


4 Godwin, p. 343. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 273. Fox, er i. 

p. 09, os. St. rype's, diem. vol. i il. 5 nec! 4 gt " Depec de 
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tlie day of her execution her bulbandz lord Guilford, 
defired- permiſſion 16! ſee” her; but the! refuſed! her 
conſent,” and informed him-by-a meſſuge, that che 


would be only for a moment; and they would ſoon 
rejoim tach other in a ſcene! where their affectiont 
nite 15 and Where death; diſap- 
nes; could no longer habe 
atveſs to them, or diſturb their eternal felicity : 
Per had been intended to execute the lady jane and 


lord Guilford together on the ſame ſcaffold at Tower- 


hilt; bot the council, dreading the compaſſion of 


therpoophs for their youth, beauty, innocence, and 


noble birth changed ech their orders, and gave direc- 


tübnsfthat ſhe ſhould be beheaded within the verge bf 


Execution 
of lady 
Jane Gray. 


the Tower. She ſaw her huſband led to execution; 
and having given him from the window ſome token 


of her remembrance, ſhe waited with tranquillity till 


her vwn appointed /hour ſhould bring her to à like 


fave: She even ſaw his headleſs body carried back 


iw A cart; and found herſelf more coſifirmed by the 


fepbrts which ne heard of the conſtancy of his end; 


than ſhrakem by ſo tender and melancholy a ſpectacle. 


teliderneſs of their parting would overcome the for- 
fitude of both; and would too much unbend their 
minds from that conſtancy which their e f 

end required of them: Their ſeparation, ſhe ſaid, 


— 
— 


Sir ohn Gage; conſtable of the Tower, when he 


leds her to ekecution; defired her to beſtow on him 


fome finall preſent, which he might keep as a per- 
petual memorial of her: She gave kim her table- 
book, on which the had juſt written three ſentèenees 
eri dceing her huſband's dead body; one in Gretk; 
another in Latin, a third in Engliſh The pur- 


port of them Was, that human juſtice! was againſt 
his body, but divine mercy. would be favourable to 
his ſoul; that if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her 


88 Mepuinz paz. Baker, 5. 519. 20 1 Heylin; pe. 1676 
ot | „ youth 


anal AAB TOT - "ly 


youth Alert andy heb indprutitacemore-rart th 

8 Ando (thats: God and pute erity, elt 

woulfi-thow het favour...” Os! the ſcaffold ſhe made Wi 5 

a fpeech to hg by. ſtanders z in which the mildneſs, Oe" 
of her diſpoſition led her to take the blame wholl 
owcherſelf, without uttering one complaint 9 2 

the ſeverity with which ſhe; had been treated. She 

faid that her offence was not the having laid ber 

hand upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with 
fufficient conſtaney: That ſhe had leſa errefl through 

ambition than through reverence to her parents 

whom ſhe had been taught to reſpect 7 

That he Willingly received death, as the 

faction which 8 could now make to the in 7 

ſtate; and though her infringement of the laws had 

been conſtrained, ſhe; would ſhow, by ber volhnt ani 

fubmiſſion to their ſentence, that ſhe was! deſirousth 

atone for that diſobedience into: which tom much 

filial piety had betrayed her: That ſhe had juftip 

deſerved this puniſhment for being made theirs aof 

ment; though the unwilling inſtrüment, ofithe] ams 8 7 

bition af others: And that che Kory of her- fen lle e 

hoped, might at leaſt be uſeful, Hy proving that in 

nocence excuſes not great miſdeeds i theytend anßã]m 

wile to the deſtruction of the commanwealth:cAfteri | | 

uttering theſewords; ſhercanſed her ſelf ti be di 

by her women and with a ſteddy ſerenclcduntds 
nance-ſubmitted[herfelf 40.theJexecutiones Neo 112 

TRE duke of Suffolk was tried condemned ahi 

executed ſoon after ; and would have mat with more | 

| cammaſßans had nt His temerity been theccalſerof | 

his: daughter's untimely! end. Lord Thomas Gaay 

= Kis . lle for the lame crime Sir Nichblas 
Throgmorton Was tried in Guildhalb;. but thers ap- 

pearing no ſatisfactory evidende againſt him, he Wag | 

_ able; by making an admirable defence, to obtain's  _» 

weditk of the quty in his favour. The queen Wag 


w Heyln, p. 1674 Fox, DR p. 3655. Hlallingſhed, p. 10 
bo 2 BO 
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CHAP: ſo enragedat the diſappointment; that inſtead of re- 
=== leafing him as the law required, ſhe 're-committed 
3554 him to the Tower, and kept him in cloſe confine- 
ment during ſome time. But her reſentment ſtop« 
ped not here: The jury, being fummoned before 
tlie council, were all ſent to prilon, and: afterwards 
ffned, ſome of them a thouſand pounds, otkers 

two thouſand a- piece er 
fatal to ſeveral; among others, to ſir John 
Throgmorton, brother to ſir Nicholas, who was 
condemned on no better evidence than had formerly 
been rejected. The queen filled the Tower and afl 
the prifons with nobility and gentry, whom their 
intereſt with the nation, rather than any appearance 
of guilt, had made the objects of her ſuſpicion. 
And finding that e was univerſally hated, the de- 
teérmined to diſable” the people from reſiſtance, by 
ordering general muſters, and directing the commit. 
fioners to ſeize their arms, and lay them up in forts 
and caſtles'”.* i 7 „ ( [493 01 JO 24 OF q- 2d 
5 TIO ven che government laboured under ſo ge- 
fHeral an odium, the queen's authority had received 
„fluch an increaſe from the ſuppreſſion of Wiat's re. 
beilion, that the miniſtry hoped to find a compliant 

4 parlia- diſpoſition in the new parliament, / which was fum- 
eth April. Moned'to aſſemble. The emperor alſo, in order td 
fieilitate the ſame end, had borrowed no leſs à ſum 
than Ao, oo crowns, which he had ſent over to 
England, to be diſtributed in bribes and penſions 
among the members: A pernicious practice; of 
which there had not hitherto been any inſtance in 
England. And not to give the publie any alarm 
With regard to the church lands, the queen notwith. 
fandibg her bigotry, reſumed her title of ſupreme 
head of the church, which ſhe had dropped three 
months before. Gardiner, the chancellor, opened 
* Fox, vol. iii. p. 99. Stowe, p. 624. Baker, p. 320. Holling- 
ſhed, p. 1104. 1121. Strype, vol. iii, p. 120. Dep. de Noailles, 
| vol. it. p. 173. Pep. de Noailles, vol. ii. p. 98. 


* 
1 


the 


the ſelhon; by a (ſpeech; in which, he aſſerted the e 

qucen's hersditary title to the crown; maintained 

her right of chuſing a huſband for herſelf; obſervad 1854. 

how! proper a uſe ſhe had made of that right bßx 

giving the ꝑreference to an old ally, deſcended from 

the houſe of Burgundy; and remarked the failurs 

of- Henry VIII. 's poſterity, of hom there now, rex 

ce none but the queen and the lady Elizabeth, 

He added, that in order to Obviate the inconvs: 

niences which might ariſe from different pretenders,. 

it was meceſſary to inveſt the queen, by law, with a 
power of diſpoſing of the crown, and of appointing 


her ſucgeſſor: Apower, he ſaid, which Was not eg 
be thought unprecedented in England, fince it had 
formerly been conferred on Henry VIII . 1172 40 
Ik parliament was much diſpoſed to gratify the 
queen in all her deſires; but When the liberty, un: 
dependency, and very being of the nation were in 
ſuck! viſible danger, they could not by any means 
be brought to compliance. They knew Poth the 
inveterate hatred which ſhe boregto the lady Eljza- 
beth, and her devoted attachment to the houſe. gf 
Auſtria: They Were acquainted with ber; extreme 
bigotry, which would lead her to poſtpone all.cons 
ſiderations of juſtice or, national intereſt to the eta - 
bliſnment of the catholic religion; They remarked d 
mat Gardiner had carefully aFoided, in his ſpesch, 
the giving to Elizabeth the appellation of the queen's 
ſiſters. and they thence concluded that a,deſign was 
formed of raw her as illegitimate;: They exe 
pected that Mary, if inveſted with fuch à pewer jag 
ſhe required, would make a will in her huſhand' x 
Four, and thereby render England for ever a Pro- 
the more alarmed with theſe projeQs,,as they heard 
that Philip's. deſcent! from the houſe, oi, Lancaſter 
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Was Garefiilly infiſted/on, and tliat he was publiely 
„ repreſented as the true and only heir by right of ins 
Heritance. 9 y502_doider anodes fortlor of bs 881 
TIE Parliaient, therefore, aware of eee 
were determined to keep ata diſtance from the 
cipice which lay before them.” They could not coi 
katifying the articles of marriage, Which were 
drawn very favourable for England ; but they de- 
Elined the paſſing of any ſuch law'as the chancellor 
Pbinted out to chem: They would not ſo much a8 
declare it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death 
the queen's hufband, while ſhe was alive; and a 
Parr are dude for that purpoſe was laid afide after 
the firſt reading The more effectually to cut off 
Philip's $ hopes of poſſeſſing: any authority in Eng- 
Lind;" they paſſed a law in which they declared, 
4% That "Mg majeſty, as their only queen, mould 
=ilfglely, and as à ſole queen, enjoy the crown and 
0 ſovereignty of her realms, Sort all the pre-emi- 
25 e dignities, and rights thereto belonging, 

4 in as large and an ea manner after her marriage 
a before, without any title or claim accruing! to 


wk the pritice of Spain, either as tenant by courteſy 


of the realm, or by any other means 1 oy 


ric of Durham, which had been qr 


} we Aw. paſſed in this parliament" for releretti 


parlament of Edward e. Phe 

ick already, by an exertion of her power; put Ten. 

wa in poffeſſion 'of that ſee: But though it was 
zal at that time for the crown to aſſume authority 

ch might ſeem entirely legiflative; it was always 

ee ere Rafe and fatisfactory 10 procure the 


; End of parliament. '-Bilts were introduced fur 


Wa. Ge; Reterodox opinions contained in bocks, 
d'for reviving the law of the. ſix articles, together 
d e a che Lollards, and àgainſt hereſy 
and erroneous ene Ho none of theſe. 28 
* 1 Mar. parl. 2. cap. 2. chic ky Ibid. CAP. Is 3 of 
RE © Ibid. cap. 3. 
5 could 


ebuld paſs the two houſes: A proof that the Parr CHAP 
liament had reſerves even in their conceſfions with. , 
regard to religion, about which they ſeem. to have rea 
been leſs ſcrupulous. The queen, therefore, find. 
ing that they would not ſerxe all her Purpoſes, 
finiſhed thie ſeſſion by diſſolxing them, foie 014912 
MaR NIS thoughts Were now entirely employed sth May. 
about feceiving Don Philip, whoſe arrival ſhe hourly 1 
expected. This princeſs, ho had; lived ſo mn 
years in a very reſerved and priyate manner, | 
but any proſpect or hopes of a huſband, Was, 0 
fmitten with affection for her young conſort, whox 
the had never ſeen, that ſhe waited, with the, utmgff 
impatience for the completion of the marriage i ang 
every obſtacle Was to her a ſours of anxiety Au 
content. She complained of Philip's, delays a8 
affected; and ſhe could not conceal her vexation, 
that though the brought, him a Kingdom sher 
dowry, he treated her with ſuch neglect, that he 
bad never yet favoured her; with auſingle letters 


AH NM WHOT2IH 8 


ſupercilious treatment; and hen dhe f. Hung that her | 

ſubjects had entertained the; greatelt 0 far 

the event to Which ſhe diręcted her fndeſt griches, 
ſhe made the whole Engliſh htien Khe.gbjet.oh her 
reſentment. A ſquadrong under the neee 
ford Effingham, had been füted guts 1 = 
hip from Spaing where he then gf | 5 ut; Ort 
-miral informing; Her that the diſcohgents ran ! 
high among the ſeamen, andefhatnit Mas 
for Philip to entruſt himſelf in -theiz han, 
orders toidiſmiſs them f. She; them dread 
French fleet, being maſters. of, theiſea, might inter- 
.ceptcher huſband; and everyorumgur AE GAngers 
everycblaſt of wind, threw,her,nto anies 1 _ 
vulſibns. Heb health, and even her underſtanding, 
"4 Stipe, 8. ff. . a © 24 Dejectics ar Nodes th. 
P- 248. 450 id Ibid. P. 220. 8 8 1.80 e 
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Philip 4 hs 
arrival in 


England. 


e © Were * Uſibly hurt by this extreme 1 
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feet & 
de Was ſtruck with a tiew apprehenſion” 1 herf G: 
" fon; impaired by time,” and d Plalteg by Reck je 
| Hould prove diſagreeable to her future confort. Sz 
Saſs" diſcovered 2 her how hagga ard ſhe Wag Be: 
come; and when ſhe remarked th e decay of her 
beauty, ſhe knew not whether ſhe bught more to 
deſire or apprehend! the arrival of Philip +, 0 
> AT laſt came the moment ſo impatiently x | 
pebted; and news Was brought there queen of Philip's 
anrival at Southampton b. A few days after; „ they 
were married in Weſtminſter; and Having made * 
pompous entry into London, Where Philip displ wy 
his wealth with great 'oſtentation; the' carried Hir 
to Windſor, the palace in which: they” afterwards 
refided. The princeꝰs behaviour was ill calculat 
to remove the pre} judices which tlie Engliſh natié 
had'entertained akin him. He Was diſtanit and 
teſerved in his addrefs; took no notice of the falut 
even ofthe moſt confiderable noblemen; And fs | 
efftretiched Himſelf in form and ceremony W (x5: Re 
Was in a manner inaccefible": But this citcltſtence | 
rehdered: him the more acceptable to the queen, ? 
ws deſired to have no company but her huſband? 
aid Who was" impatient when ſhe'met'with any Ir 
N to her kondneſe, The Thorrelt abſen 
gave her vexation; and when” he thowed*civilitits 
to any otlier worth, the could not Conceal Her Jes. 
wif} an reſentinenttt: (00H en eee 503 | 
ndr, fon Round that” "Philip's rulfng backen 
ns Anbitiön; and that the only: method gf vratl 
ing him, and ſecuring his affetions, wa Fas to rt 


9111 903 mort got | WE FOOT 8-16 uin 
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5 Ve are told by fir Wilam 5. onſon, p. 105 
chene al of Sagt fired at the Spaniih Taſty when PRE 
on board; becauſe they had not lowered their topſails, as a-mark ” 
deference to the Englith navy in the ke: 1 A very ak, 
1 and very unlike thoſe times. i Baker, p. 9 X 
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2 H EL 
her copy ana of fall moment; 2 2525 


1 
© 


des 8 2 he 1 of the „ the Ie of rath Nov. 
be Tr gold, the powers of prerogative, the diſ- nj te 7s 
9 uragement of the gentry, particularly of the pro- 
teſtants; all, theſe, cauſes ſeconding the intrigues. of 
Gardiner, had procured her a! bouſe, of comme 
which Was in a great meaſure to her ſatisfaction 
and it was thought, from the diſpoſition, of the- na: 
tion, that ſhe might now ſafely. omit, on her! aſſem : 
bling the parliament, the title of Japreve, heed. of 
the py as though! inſeparably, annexed. by law te 
1555 crown of England,, Cardinal Pole had arrived 
n Flanders, inveſted with legantine powers, from 
3 Pope: In order to prepars;the;way for his ar, 
riyal in England, the parliament paſſed an act re, 
verſing his attainder,, and reſtoring his blood and 
the queen, diſpenſing with the old ſtatute of pro- 
viſors, granted him permiſſion to act as legate. 
The cardinal Fe! over; and after being intro | 
duced to the king and queen, he invited the par- 
lament 1 to 1 themſelves and the kingdom ta 
the apoſtolic ſee, from which they had been ſo long 
is ſo, unhappily divided. This, meſſage was taken 
ood. part; and both houſes voted an addreſs to 
ilip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been 
145 of a moſt horrible defection from the true 
Church; profeſſing a ſincere repentance of their paſt 
tranſgreſſions; declaring their reſolution to Tepeal 
Al Jaw ehäcted in Fee of the hure of Rome; 
5 jeſs ow 105 333 344. Süper ec. Mow. IE 
P. 184, 156 1 Burnet, Pole: TA 35 291. Strype, vol. ii. pg. 
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1 and * their majeſties, that ſince they were 
— * 


uninfected with that criminal ſchiſm, they 
would intercede with the holy father for the abſo. 
lution and forgiveneſs of their penitent ſubjects ®. 
The requeſt was eaſily granted. The legate, in 


the name of his holineſs, gave the parliament and 


kingdom abſolution, freed them from all cenſures, 


and received them again into the boſom of the 
church. The pope, then Julius III. being in · 
formed of theſe tranſactions, ſaid that it was an un- 
exampled inſtance of his felicity to receive thanks 
from the Engliſh for allowing them to do what he 
ought to give them thanks for performing. 
 NoTwiTHSTANDING the extreme zeal of 'thoſe 
times for and againſt popery, the object always up- 
permoſt with the nobility and gentry was their mo- 


ney and eſtates : They were not brought to make 


theſe conceſſions in favour of Rome, till they had 
received repeated affurances, from the pope as well 
as the queen, that the plunder which they had. made 


on the eccleſiaſtics ſhould never be inquired into; 
and that the abbey and church lands ſhould remain 
with the preſent poſſeflors *. But not truſting alto- 


gether to theſe promiſes, the parliament took care 
in the law itſelf e, by which they repealed the for- 
mer ſtatutes enacted againſt the pope's authority, to 
inſert a clauſe, in which, beſides beſtowing validity 


on all marriages celebrated during the ſchiſm, and 


fixing the right of incumbents to their benefices, they 
2 ſecurity to the poſſeſſors of church lands, and 
freed them from all danger of eecleſiaſtical cenſures. 


The convocation alſo, in order to remove appre- 


henſions on that head, were induced to preſent a. 


e to the ſame purpoſe 4; and the legate, in 
his maſter's, name, ratified all theſe tranſactions. 


* 


m Fox, vol. iii. p. 3. Heylin, p. 42. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 293. 


Godwin, p. 247. n Father Paul, lib. iv. o Heylin, p. 4. 
P r & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 8. 4 Heylin,p. 43. 1& 2 Phil. 


& Mar. c. 8. Strype, vol. iii, p. 159. 
5 8 22 | Bb 
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Þ nid fond g ainſt i its re-eſtabliſnment. For 
A cy Juriſck on of the eccleſiaſtics: : 
the preſent reſtored, their property, on which their 
power much depended, was irretrievably loſt, and 
E bopes hetrarriets of recovering it. Even theſe 
arbitrary, powerful, and-bigotedprinces, while:che 
tranſaQtions' were yet recent, could not regain to 
the church her poſſeſſions ſo lately raviſhed from 
her; and no expedients were left to the elergy for 
enriching, themſelves, but thoſe which they had at 
firſt practiſed, and which had required many ages 
Of ignorance, barbariſm, and e to pro- 
duce their effect on mank ind 
Irn parliament having ſecured their own poſſeſ- 
ſions, were more indifferent with regard to religiom, 
br even to thle lives of their fellow. eitizens: They 
rexived the old ſanguina inary las — 
which had been rejected in the former parliament: 
They alſo enacted ſeveral ſtatutes againſt feditious | 
worgs-and-rumours*; and they made it tredſomto 
imagine or attempt the death of Philip during his 
marriage with the queen u. Each parliament hi- 
therto had been induced to g⁰ à ſtep farther than 
their predeceſſors; but none of them had entirely 
loſt all regard to national intereſts. Their hatred 
againſt the Spaniards, as well as their ſuſpicion of 
Philip's pretenſions, {till prevailed; and thouglr che 

queen attempted to get ther: huſband-declaredipre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown, and to have the = 

miniſtration put into his hands, ſhe failed in all her 
entleavours, and could not ſo much a6 procure 
parliament's canſent to his coronation-— WII 
tempts likewiſe 0 obtain ſubſidies from the com- 
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CHAP. mons, in order to ſupport the. emperor in. his. wat . 


againſt France, proved fruitleſs : The uſual animo- 
ſity and jealouſy of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom 
ſeemed to have given place for the Re, to like 
paſſions againſt Spain. Philip, ſenſible of. the pre- 
poſſeſſions entertained againſt him, endeavoured to 


acquire popularity by procuring the releaſe of ſeveral 
\ priſoners of diſtinction; lord Henry Dudley, fir 


George Harper, fir Nicholas Thro Wrton, fir Ed- 
mond Warner, fir William St. Lo, fir Nicholas 
Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who had be 
confined from the ſuſpicions or reſentment of the 
court *.. But nothing was more agreeable to the 
nation than his protecting the lady Elizabeth from 
the ſpite and malice of the queen, and reſtori Ff 


to liberty. This meaſure was not the effect o 


generoſity in Philip, a ſentiment of which bo gl 
wholly deſtitute ; but of a refined policy, which 
made him forclee, that if that princeſs were put to 
death, the next lawful heir was the queen of Scots, 
whoſe ſucceſſion would for ever annex En land to 


the crown of France. The earl of Devonthire alſo 
reaped ſome benefit from Philip's affectation of po- 


pularity, and recovered his liberty : But that 3 
man, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuſpicion, be ge 


: * to travel y; and he ſoon after die 


adua, from poiſon, as is pretended, given him 5 | 
the Imperialiſts. He was the eleventh and laſt ear! 


of Devonſhire of that noble family, one of the moſt | 


illuſtrious in Europe. i 

Tux queen's extreme Pk of having iſſue, had 8 
ade her fondly give credit to any appearance of 
pregnancy; and when the legate was introduced to 


her, the fancied that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in her 


Womb. Her flatterers compared this motion of 


the infant to that of John the Baptiſt, who leaped 


* Heylin, p. 39. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 287. Stowe, p. 626. 
83 Noailles, vol. iv. p. 146, 147. Heylin, p. 40 · 
e p. 349. 2 N de Boden vob-is IV. P. 26. 
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in his mither's belly at the ſalutation of the Virgin *% 5 Car A . 


Diſpatches were immediately ſent to inform foreign \ 


courts of this event: Orders were iſſued to give 14. 


public thanks: Great Tejoicings were made: The 
family of the young prince was already ſettled »; for 
the catholics held themſelves aſſured that the child 


was to be a male: And Bonner, biſhop of London, 


made public prayers: be faid, that Heaven would 
pleaſe to render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty: 
But the nation {till remained ſomewhat incredulous 
and men were perſuaded that the queen laboured 
under infirmities which rendered her incapable of 
having children. Her infant proved only the com- 
mencement of a dropſy, which the diſordered ſtate 
of her health had brought upon her. The belief, 
however, of her pregnancy was upheld with all 
poſſible care; and was one artifice by which Philip 
endeavoured to ſupport his authority in the kings 


dom: The parliament paſſed a law, which in caſe - 
of the queen's demiſe, appointed him protector 


during the minority; and the king and queen, 


finding they could. obtain no further conceſſions, 


came unexpectedly to Weſtminſter 8 diſſolved 
them. 
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muſt not be paſſed over in filence. Several mem 


bers of the lower houſe, diſſatisfied with the mea- 


fures of the parliament, but finding themſelves 


unable to prevent them, made a ſeceſſion in order 


to ſhow their diſapprobation, and refuſed any longer 
to attend the houſe*®. For this inſtance of contu- 
macy they were indicted in the king's-bench after 


the diſſolution of parliament : Six of them ſubmitted 


to the mercy of the court, and paid their fines; 


The reſt traverſed ; and the queen died before the 


: affair was brought to an iflue. Judging of the 


4 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 292. Godwin, p. 348. „ Heylin, 


1 p. . Coke eee Bar IV. p. 17. eee ee | 
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CHAP. matter by the ſubſequent claims of the houſe of 
XXVI. oh | 1 | 
5 commons, and, indeed, by the true principles of 
1333. free government, this attempt of the queen's mini- 
ſters muſt be regarded as a breach of privilege ; but 
it gave little umbrage at the time, and was never 
called in queſtion by any houſe of commons which 
_ afterwards fat during this reign. The count of 
MNcqailles, the French ambaffador, ſays, that the 
queen threw ſeveral members into priſons for their 
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Reaſons for and againſt toleration.— Perſecutions 
= A parliament———The queen's extortions—— 


The emperor reſigns his crown———Execution of 
Cranmer— 
Quintin Calais taken by the French———Afﬀairs 
of Scotland Marriage of the Dauphin and the 


queen of Scot. A parliament———Death of the 


7 UEC . 


M ſucceſs which Gardiner, from his cautious c HAP DD 


War with France Battle of St. 


es 


and prudent conduct, had met with in go- XXXVII. 


verning the parliament, and engaging them to 


concur both in the Spaniſh match, and in the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the ancient religion, two points to 
which it was believed they bore an extreme aver- 
ſion, had ſo raiſed his character for wiſdom and 
policy, that his opinion was received as an oracle 
in the council; and his authority, as it was always 
great in his own party, no longer ſuffered any op- 
- Poſition. or controul. Cardinal Pole himſelf, though 


more beloved on account of his virtue and candour, 


and though ſuperior in birth and ſtation, had not 


equal weight in public deliberations ; and while his 
learning, piety, and humanity were extremely re- 
ſpected, he was repreſented more as a good man 


than a great miniſter. A very important queſtion - 
Was frequently debated before the queen and coun- 
cil by theſe two ecclefiaſtics; whether the laws lately 


revived againſt heretics ſhould be put in execution, 


or ſhould only be employed to reſtrain by terror the 


bold attempts of theſe zealots? Pole was very fin- 
cere in his religious principles; and though his 


moderation had made him be ſuſpected at Rome of 


%% a ten- 
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A tendency towards Lutheraniſm, he was ſeriouſly 
perſuaded of the catholic doctrines, and thought that 
no conſideration of human policy ought ever to 


come in competition with ſuch important intereſts, - 


Gardiner, on the contrary; had always made his 
religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety or ad- 


- Fancement;; and by his unlimited complaiſance to 


Henry, he had ſhewn that had he not been puſhed 


to extremity under the late minority, he was ſuf. 


ficiently diſpoſed to make a ſacrifice of his principles 


o the eſtabliſhed theology. This was the well. 
Known character of theſe two great counſellors ; 


yet ſuch is the prevalence of temper above ſyſtem, 


that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole led him to 


_adviiea toleration of the heretical tenets which he 


highly blamed; while the ſevere manners of Gar- 
diner inclined: him to ſupport by perſecution that 


religion which at the bottom he regarded with great 


indifference®; This circumſtance of public conduct 


whs' of the higheſt importance z and from being the 
object of deliberation in the council, it ſoon became 


the ſubject of diſcourſe throughout the nation. We 


ſhall relate, in a few words, the topics by which 


Reaſons 
for and 
againſt 
t1utcration. 


each fide fupported,' or might have ſupported, their 
ſcheme! of policy; and ſhall diſplay the oppoſite 
reaſons; which have been employed with regard to 
an argument that ever has been and ever s be fo 


much eanvaſſed. 


IHE practice of netſerntion, Fre the Ankentory N 
of Pole's opinion, is the ſcandal of all religion; and 


the theological animoſity, ſo fierce and violent, far 


from being an argument of men's :conlvietion” Ah 


their oppoſite ſects, is a certain proof that they have 
never reached any ſerious perſuaſion with regard to 


theſe remote and fublime ſubjects. Even thoſe who 


are the moſt impatient of contradiction in other con- 


oe" bean Ho are . and e in 128 of 
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ledge and experience give him a perfect aſſurance II. 


in his 6wn Opinion, he regards with contempt, rather 


than anger, the oppoſition and miſtakes of others. 
But while men zealouſly maintain what they neither 
clearly comprehend nor entirely believe, they are 
ſhaken in their imagined faith by the oppoſite per- 
ſuaſion, or even doubts, of other men; and vent on 
their antagoniſts that impatience which is the na- 
tural reſult of fo diſagreeable a ſtate of the under- 
ſtanding. They then eaſily embrace any pretence 
tor repreſenting opponents as impious and profane z 
and if they can alfo find a colour for connecting this 


violence with the intereſts of civil government, they 


can no longer be reſtrained from giving uncontrolled 
fcope to vengeance and reſentment. But ſurely 
never enterpriſe was more unfortunate: than that of 
founding perſecution upon policy, or endeavouring, 
for the ſake of peace, to ſettle an entire uniformity 
of opinion in queſtions which of all others are leaſt 
ſubjected to the criterion of human reaſon. The 


univerſal and uncontradicted prevalence of one opi- 


nion in religious ſubjects can be owing. at firſt to 


the ſtupid ignorance alone and barbariſm of the 


people, who never indulge themſelves in any; ſpe- 
eulation or inquiry; and there is no expedient for 


maintaining that uniformity, ſo fondly ſought after, 
but by baniſhing for ever all curioſity and all im- 


provement in ſcience and cultivation. It may not, 
indeed, appear difficult to check, by a ſteady ſeve- 
Tity, the firſt beginnings of controverſy; but be- 


hdes that this policy expoſes for ever the people to 


all the abje& terrors of ſuperſtition; and the magi- 
{ſtrate to the endleſs encroachments of eecleſiaſtics, 


it alſo renders men ſo delicate that they can never 


endure to hear of oppoſition; and they will fome- 
time pay dearly for that falſe tranquillity in which 
they have beech fo long indulged. As healthful 
bodies are ruined by too nice a regimen, and are 


„VV A thereby 
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thereby rendered incapable of bearing the unavoid- 


II. 6 
alle incidents of human life; a people who never 


were allowed to imagine that their principles could . 


be conteſted, fly out into the moſt outrageous vio- 
lence when any event (and ſuch events are com: 
mon) produces a faction among their clergy, and 


gives riſe to any difference in tenet or opinion. 
But whatever may be ſaid in favour of ſuppreſſing, 


by perſecution, the firſt beginnings of hereſy, no 
ſolid argument can be alleged for extending ſeverity 
towards multitudes, or endeavouring by capital 


puniſhments to extirpate an opinion which has dif- 


fuſed itſelf among men of every rank and ſtation, 
Beſides the extreme barbarity of ſuch an attempt, 


it commonly proves ineffectual to the purpoſe in- 


tended; and ſerves only to make men more obſti- 
nate in thein perſuaſion, and to increaſe the number 


of their proſelytes. The melancholy with which the 
fear of death, torture, and perſecution inſpires the 


ſectaries, is the proper diſpoſition for foſtering re- 


ligious zeal : The proſpect of eternal rewards, When 


brought near, overpowers the dread of temporal 


puniſhments : The glory of martyrdom ſtimulates 


| all'the more furious zealots, eſpecially the leaders 
and preachers : Where a violent animoſity is excited 


Hatred re 


by oppreſſion, men naturally paſs from hating the 


perſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhor- 


rence of their doctrines: And the ſpectators, moved 
with pity towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are eaſily 5 
ſeduced to embrace thoſe principles which can in- 
ſpire men with a conſtancy that appears almoſt ſu- 
pernatural Open the door to toleration, mutual 

axes among the ſectaries; their attach 

ment to their particular modes of religion decays; 
the common occupations and pleaſures of life fuc- | 


 ceed to the acrimony of diſputation ; and the ſame 
man who in other circumſtances would have braved - 


flames and tortures, is induced to change his ſect 


from on ſmalleſt 4 2 8 of favour and ae 


e 
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ment, or even from the frivolous hope of becoming CHAP. 
more faſhionable in his principles. If any excep- n 
tion can be admitted to this maxim of toleration, 3 
it will only he where a theology altogether new, no: | 
wiſe connected with the ancient religion of the ſtate, 
is imported from foreign countrigs, and may eaſily | 
at one blow be eradicated, without leaving the ſeeds 
of future innovation. But as this exception would 
imply. ſome apology for the ancient pagan perſecu- 
tions, or for the extirpation of Chriſtianity in China 
and Japan; it ought ſurely, on account of this de- 
reſted conſequence, to be rather buried in eternal 
ſilenee and Oblivion. FOR 
THrovcn theſe arguments appear entirely tif. 
factory, yet ſuch is the ſubtilty of human wit, that 
Gardiner and the other enemies to toleration were 
not reduced to ſilence; and they ſtill found topics 
on which to maintain the controverſy. The doc- 
trine, ſaid they, of liberty of conſcience, is founded 
on the moſt flagrant impiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch an 
f indifference among all religions, ſuch an . 
in theological doctrines, as to render the church and 
magiſtrate incapable of diſtinguiſhing with certainty 
the dictates of Heaven from the mere fictions of 
buman imagination. If the Divinity reveals prin- 
_ ciples to mankind, he will ſurely give a criterion 
by which they may be aſcertained ; and a prince, 
who knowingly allows theſe principles to be per- 
verted or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal 
than if he gave permiſſion for the vending of poiſon 
under the ſhape of food to all his ſubjects. Perſe- 
| cution may, indeed, ſeem better calculated to make 
hypocrites than converts; but experience teaches 
us, that the habits of hypocriſy often turn into 
. reality; and the children, at leaſt, ignorant of the 
diſſimulation of their parents, may happily be edu- 
cated in more orthodox tenets, It is. abſurd, in 
de e to eee ph ſuch unſpeakable im- 
8 0 e 
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MA. portance, to plead the temporal and frivolous in- 
3 gt 2 5 tereſts of civil ſociety; and if matters be thoroughly 


examined, even that topic will not appear fo uni- 
verſally certain in favour of toleration as by ſome it 


is repreſented. Where ſects arife, whoſe funda- 


mental principle on all ſides is to execrate, and ab- 


© hor, and damn, and extirpate each other; what 
choice has the magiſtrate left, but to take part, and 


by rendering one ſect entirely prevalent, reſtore, at 


keaſt for a time, the public tranquillity? The po- 
litieal body, being here ſiekly, muſt not be treated 


as if it were in a ſtate of found health; and an effec- 


ualzneutrality in the prince, or even a cool prefer- 
ence, may ſerve only to encourage the hopes of all 
the ſects, and keep alive their animoſity. The pro- 
teſtants, far from tolerating the religion of their 


_ anceſtors, regard it as an. impious and deteſtable 
_ idolatry; and during the late minority, when they 
were entirely maſters, they enaQed very ſevere 


though not capital puniſhments againſt all exerciſe 


_ of the catholic worſhip, and even againſt ſuch as 
barely abſtained from their profane rites aid ſacra- 

ments. Nor are inſtances wanting of their endea- 
_ yours to ſecure an imagined orthodoxy by the 
moſt rigorous executions : Calvin has burned Ser- 


Anabaptiſts to the ſtake : And if perſecution of any 


kind be admitted, the moſt bloody and violent will 
furely be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, as the moſt 


effectual. Impriſonments, fines, confiſcations, whip- 
pings, ſerve only to irritate the ſeas, without diſ- 


abling them from reſiſtance : But the ſtake, the 


wheel, and the gibbet, muſt ſoon terminate in the 
Extirpation or baniſhment of all the heretics inclined 


fo give diſturbance, and in the entire filence and 


- ſubmiſſion of the reſt. 


Taz arguments of Gardiner, being more agree- 
able to the cruel bigotry of Mary and Philip, Were 
. 5 5 better 


Wd 
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Petter ketelfell; nk though _ bd As is CHAP, _ 
Affirmed“, the advice of the emperor; who recom- ; My 3 
mended it to his daughter. in- law not to exereiſe l = 
violence againſt the 1 and deſired her to a 
conſider his own example, who, after endeavouring — 2 
through his whole life to extirpate hereſy, had inthe 
end reaped nothing bit confuſion and difappoint> , - 
Ment, Me ſcheme 5 toleration Was entirely rejected. | 
It was determined to let looſe the laws in their full _ 
vigour againſt the reformed religion; and England wn, 
was foon filled with ſcenes of nN which have 5 
ever ſince rendered the catholic religion the obje& 
of general deteſtation, and which prove, that no 
human depravity can equal revenge and N | 
covered with the mantle of nn 8 - 

Tun perſecutions began with ogers, prebendary Vide 7 
of St. Paul's, a man eminent in his party for virtue perſecu- 
as well as for learning. Gardiner's plan was firſt to Oro "Ml 
attack men of that character, whom he hoped terror _  Þ 

would bend to ſubmiſſion, and Whoſe example,. 
either of puniſhment or recantation, would naturally OM 
have influence on the multitude: But he found | 
perſeverance and courage in Rogers, which it ma 
feem ſtrange to find in human. nature, and of winch 
all ages and all ſects do nevertheleſs: furniſh many 
examples. Rogers, beſide the care of his own pre- 
fervation, lay under other powerful temptations to 
compliance: He had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children; yet ſuch was his ſerenity after his 
condemnation, that the jailors, it is faid, waked 
him from a ſound fleep when the hour of his execu- „ 
tion approached: He had defired to ſee his wife 
before he died; Hrs e told him, ys he was EE 
705 * 
8 ws vol. ii. Heylin;' p. 47. It is not likely, Comin, that 
Charles gave any ſuch advice: For he himifelf was at this very time 


proceeding with great violence in N 5 e in Ty” „ 
| Ger e e pets 1 „ | | 
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SHA P. a prieſt, and could not poſſibly have a wife; thus 
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joining inſult to eruelty. e was burnt in 
Smithfield “. | 


HoorER, biſhop of Glocelter, had been ied 


at the ſame time with Rogers; but was ſent to his 


own dioceſe to be executed. This circumſtance was 


- contrived to ſtrike the greater terror into his flock ; 


but it was a ſource of conſolation to Hooper, who 
Tejoiced in giving teſtimony by his death to that 
doctrine which he had formerly preached among 
them. When he was tied to the ſtake, a ſtool was 


fet before him, and the queen's pardon laid upon it, 


which it was {till in his power to merit by a recanta- 
tion: But he ordered it to be removed; and cheer- 
fully prepared himſelf for that dreadful puniſhment 


to which he was ſentenced. He ſuffered it in its 


full feverity : The wind, which was violent, blew | 
the flame of the reeds from his body : The faggots 
were green, and did not kindle eaſily; All his lower | 


parts were conſumed before his vitals were attacked. 
One of his hands dropped off: With the other he 


| continued to beat his breaſt : He was heard to pray _ 
and to exhort the people; till his tongue, ſwoln with | 


the yiolence of his agony, could no 1 permit 


6 him utterance. He was three quarters of an hour 85 


in torture, which he bore with inflexible conſtancy?, | 
SANDERS was burned at Coventry : A pardon 

was alſo offered him; but he rejected it, and em- 

braced the ſtake, ſaying, % Welcome the croſs of 


„ Chriſt! welcome everlaſting life! Taylor, par- 
ſon of Hadley, was puniſhed by fre in that place, 


ſurrounded by his ancient friends and pariſhioners. 


When tied to the ſtake, he rehearſed a pſalm i in 


N Engliſh : One of his guards OS: him in the 1 


F Fox, vol. Fl. P- Ir. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 1 | 


LS Fox, vol. iii. p. 145 c e vol. ii. p. 305. un, 
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mouth, and bade him ſpeak Latin: Another, in a CHAP. 
rage, gave him a blow on the head with his halbert, 5 | 
which happily put an end to his torments. „„ 
IIRERE was one Philpot, archdeacon of Win- | 
cheſter, inflamed with ſuch zeal for orthodoxy, that 
having been engaged in diſpute with an Arian, he 
ſpit in his adverſary's face to ſhew the great deteſta- 
tion which he had entertained againſt that hereſy. - _ Y 
He afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify this unn | 
mannerly expreſſion of zeal: He ſaid, that he was | 
led to it in order to relieve the ſorrow conceived 
from ſuch - horrid blaſphemy, and to ſignify how 
unworthy ſuch a miſcreant was of being admitted 
into the ſociety of any Chriſtian *. Philpot was a 
proteſtant ; and falling now into the hands of people 
as zealous as himſelf, but more powerful; he was 
condemned to the flames, and ſuffered at Smithfield. | | 
It ſeems to be almoſt a general rule, that in all re. 
| ligions except the true, no man will ſuffer martyr- | 
dom who. would not alſo inflict it willingly on all 
chat differ from him. The ſame zeal for ſpecula- 
tive opinions is the cauſe of both 


* 
8 


Tux crime for which almoſt all the proteſtants 
were condemned was, their refuſal to acknowledge 
the real preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly «cx. 
pected that a few examples would ſtrike a terror into | 
the reformers, finding the work daily multiply upon 
him, devolved the invidious office on others, chiefly 
on Bonner, a man of profligate manners, and of a 
brutal character, who ſeemed. to rejoice in the tor- 
ments of the unhappy ſufferersi. He ſometimes 
whipped the priſoners with his own hands, till he _ 
was tired with the violence of the exerciſe : He tore EE 
but the beard of a weaver who refuſed to relinquith | 
his religion; and that he might give him a ſpect- 


— _ 
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Fa. men of burning, he held his hand te the candle till 


8 the finews and veins thrunk and burkt *. 


"1555 IT is needleſs to be particular in enumerating all 


me cruelties practiſed in England during the courſe 
of three years that theſe perſecutions laſted i The ſas 
vage barbarity on the one hand, and the patient 
conſtancy on the other, are fo fimilar in all thoſe 


itſelf, would never be relieved by any variety. Hu- 


able, and at the ſame time to abfurd,-as in theſe 
. religiqus perſecutions, which fink men below infer« 


man nature appears not, on any occaſion, ſo deteſt« 


Wartyrdoms, that the narrative, little agreeable in 


nal ſpirits in wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 


folly. + few inſtanees only may be worth preſerving, 


in order, if poſſible, to warn zealous bigats for ever 

to avoid fuch odieus and ſuch fruitleſs barbarity. 
FPR RAR, bifhop of St. David's, was burned in 
bis own, dioceſs;. and his appeal to cardinal Pole 


was not attended tol. Ridley, biſhop of Landon, 


and Latimer, formerly biſhop of Worceſter,” two 
prelates celebrated for learning and virtue, periſhed 

together in the ſame flames at Oxford, and ſup- 

ported each other's conſtancy by their mutual ex- 


 hortations. Latimer, when tied to the ſtake, called 
to his companion, „ Be of good. cheer, brother; 


* we ſhall this day kindle ſuch a torch in England, 
* & as, I truſt in God, ſhall never he extinguiſhed.” 


The executioners had been fo merciful (for that cle- 
mency may more naturally be aſcribed to them than 


5 Re to the religious zealots). as fo tie bags of gunpowder: . 


about theſe prelates, in order to put a ſpeedy: period 
to their tortures: The exploſion immediately killed 
Latimer, who was in extreme old age; Ridley con- 


tinued Alwe 7 ſome time in the dard of Io 


7 Z Homes . 
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Py Kup a young u. man 45 nineteen, a appren- 
0 having been ſeduced by a prieſt into a diſpute, 


had unwarily denied the real preſence. Senſible hs 


his danger, he immediately abſconded ; but Bonner 
laying hold of his father, threatened bim with the 
greateſt ſeverities if he did not produce the young 

man to ſtand his trial. Hunter hearing of the yex- 
ations to which his father was expoſed, TORR 


_ ſurrendered himſelf to Bonner, and was. condemne 

to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 
Tromas Haukes, when conducted to the ſtake; . 

agreed with his friends, that if he found the torturæ 


tolerable, he would make them a fi 1 5 to that pur- 
poſe in the midſt of the flames. © His zeal for the 
cauſe in which he ſuffered ſo ſupported him that he 

ſtretched out his arms, the ſignal agreed on; and in 
that poſture he expired. This example, with 


many others of like conſtancy, encouraged multi- 
tudes not only to ſuffer, but even to court and ae 
to martyrdom. | 


ITE tender ſex. itſelf, As hey Re commonly. 


£25 greater propenſity to religion, produced . many EN 
amples of the molt inflexible courage in 5 


the profeſſion of it againſt all the fury of the perſe: 
cutors. One execution in particular was attended 


. with circumſtances which, even at that time, ex- 
cited aſtoniſhment by reaſon of their unuſual barha- 5 


rity. A woman in Guernſey, being near the time 


of her labour when brought to the ſtake, was 
thrown into ſuch agitation by the torture that her 
belly burlt, and. ſhe was delivered in the midſt - 


the es One of the guards immediately ſnatched 


the infant from the fire, and attempted to fave it: 


But a magiſtrate who ſtood by ordered it to be 


thrown back; being determined, he ſaid, that no: 
| 4 art ſurvive Which ROD From ſo e 


eretical a parent m, | WR 
„ vol. iii. p. . 5 0 Thid. p. Ro "Heli, x = IF. 
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"Taz perſons condemned to theſe -putiiſhments 


were nat convicted of teaching, or dogmatiſing, 


contrary to the eſtabliſhed religion: They were 


ſeized merely on ſuſpicion; and articles being offered 
them to ſubſcribe, they were immediately upon 


their refuſal condemned to the flames“. „ Theſe in- 


ftances of barbarity, ſo unuſual in the nation, ex- 


bs 


| Thocked to ſee perſons of probity, of honour, of 


fevere than were inflicted on the greateſt ruffians for 


cited horror; the conſtancy of the martyrs was the 


object of admiration; and as men have a principle 


of equity engraven in their minds which even falſe 


religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were 
pious diſpoſitions, expoſed to puniſhments more 


crimes ſubverſive of civil ſociety. To exterminate 


the whole proteſtant party was known to be im- 


oflible ; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, 
than to fubje& to torture the moſt conſcientious and 


courageous. among them, and allow the cowards 


and hypocrites to eſcape. Each martyrdom, there- 
fore, was equivalent to a hundred ſermons againſt 


popery; and men either avoided ſuch horrid ſpec- . 
tacles, or returned from them full of a violent, 


though ſecret, indignation againſt the perſecutors. 


Repeated orders were ſent from the council to 


quicken the diligence of the magiſtrates in ſearching 
out heretics; and in ſome places the gentry were 
conſtrained to countenance by their preſence thoſe 
barbarous executions. Theſe acts of violence tended 
only to render the Spaniſh government daily more 


odious ; and Philip, ſenſible of the hatred which 


he incurred, endeavoured to remove the reproach 


— 


from himſelf by a very groſs. artifice : He ordered 


his confeſſor to deliver in his preſence a ſermon in 

favor of toleration ; a doctrine ſomewhat extraor- 
dinary in the mouth of a Spaniſh friar*. But the 

court finding that Bonner, however ſhameleſs and 


® Burnet, We Ye ii. P. 306. - 0 * Heylin, p. 36. 
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* 


threw off the maſk; and the unrelenting temper of XVII. 


. 


control. A bold ſtep was even taken towards intro: 
Aucing the inquiſition into England. As the biſhops? _ 
Courts, though extremely arbitrary, and not con- 
fined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not 
to be inveſted with ſufficient power, -a commiſſion 
was appointed, by authority of the queen's prero: 
gative, more effectually to extirpate hereſy. Twenty ?- 
one perſons were named; but any three werearmed _ 
with the powers of the whole. The commiſſion © 
runs in theſe terms: That ſince many falſe ru: 
«© mours were publiſhed among the ſubjects, and 
© many heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among 
. them, the commiſſioners were to inquire ints 
_ thoſe, either by preſentments, by witneſſes," or 
any other political way they could deviſe, and to 
c ſearch after all hereſies; the bringers in, the 


4 


the queen, as well as of the king, appeared without 7 


L ſellers, the readers of all heretical books: The x 


e were to examine and puniſh all miſbehaviours o _ 
i negligences in any church or chapel; and to try 
. all prieſts that did not preach the ſacrament of the 
“ altar; all perſons that did not hear maſs, or come 
ee to their pariſh church to ſervice, that would nor 
* go in proceſſions, or did not take holy bread r 
| « poly Water: And if they found any that did obſti- 
ec nately perſiſt in ſuch hereſies, they were to:put 
ee them into the hands of their ordinaries, to be 
« puniſhed according to the ſpiritual laws: Giving 
& the commiſſioners full power to proceed as ther 
e diſcretions and conſciences ſhould direct them 
e. and to uſe all ſach means as they would invent 
for the ſearching of the premiſes; empowering _ 
& them alſo to call before them ſuch witneſſes as they | 
| « pleaſed, and to force them to make bath f ſuch 
things as might diſcover what they fought after. 


—. 


. 


1 . ; 
2 Burnet, vol. ii. coll. 3a. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Some civil powers were alſo given the commiſſioners 
to puniſh vagabonds and quarrelſome perſons. _ 
To bring the methods of proceeding in England 
{till nearer to the practice of the inquiſition, letters 


were written to lord North, and others, enjoining 
them, To put to the torture ſuch obſtinate perſons 
cc ag would not confeſs, and there to order them at 
„ their diſcretion .“ Secret ſpies alſo and informers 
were employed, according to the practice of that 
iniquitous tribunal. Inſtructions were given to the 


Juſtices of peace, That they ſhould call ſecretly 


© before them one or two honeſt perſons within 


* their limits, or more at their diſcretion, and com- 


« mand them by oath, or otherwiſe, that they ſhall 


ic ſecretly learn and ſearch out ſuch perſons as ſhall 


c evil-behave themſelves in church, or idly, or 


« ſhall deſpiſe openly by words, the king's or 
& queen's proceedings, or go about to make any 
“ commotion, or tell any ſeditious tales or news. 
« And alſo that the ſame perſons ſo to be appointed 
&« ſhall declare to the ſame juſtices of peace the ill 
“ behaviour of lewd diſordered perſons, whether it 
“ ſhall be for uſing unlawful games, and ſuch other 
<« light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpected perſons: And 


3 


ce that the ſame information ſhall be 125155 ſecretly 


ce to the juſtices; and the fame juſtices ſhall ca 
& ſuch accuſed perſons before them, and examine 
é them, without declaring by whom they were ac- 


6 cuſed. And that the ſame juſtices ſhall, upon 
« their examination, puniſh the offenders, accord- 
c ing as their offences ſhall appear, upon the ac- 
de cuſement and examination, by their diſcretion, 
either by open puniſhment or by good abearing *.”? 


In ſome reſpects, this tyrannical edi& eyen exceeded 
the oppreſſion of the inquiſition; by introducing, 


into every part of government, the ſame iniquities 


which that tribunal practiſes for the extirpation of 


* 2 Burnet, vol. iii. p. 243. | - Mtg; p. 246, 247. 
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hereſy only, a which are in ſome ien neceſ- g HA P. 
ſary wherever that end is earneſtly purſued. XXXVII. 
Bur the court had deviſed a more expeditious 
and ſummary method of ſupporting orthodoxy than 
even the inquiſition itſelf. They iſſued a proclama- 
tion againſt books of hereſy, treaſon, and ſedition; 
and declared, That whoſoever had any of theſe 
< books, and did not preſently burn them, without 
ce reading them, or ſhewing them to any other per- 
e ſon, ſhould be eſteemed rebels; and without an  - 
« farther delay be executed by martial law? 
From the ſtate of the Engliſh 5 during 
that period, it is not ſo much the illegality of 
theſe proceedings, as their violence and their per- 
nicious tendency, which e to be the object of 
our cenſure. | 
Wr have thrown together almoſt all the proceed- 
ings againſt heretics, though carried on during a 
courſe of three years; that we may be obliged, as 
little as poſſible, to return to ſuch thocking violences 
and barbarities. It is computed, that in that time 
two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven perſons were brought 
to the ſtake ;\ beſides thoſe who were puniſhed by 
impriſonment, fines, and confiſcations. Among 
thoſe who ſuffered by fire were five biſhops, twenty- 
one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradeſmen, one hundred huſbandmen, ſervants, and 
labourers, fifty-five women, and four child ee. 
This perſevering cruelty appears aſtoniſhing ; yet is 
it much inferior to what has been practiſed in other 
countries. A great author computes, that in the 
Netherlands alone, from the time that the edict of 
Charles V. was promulgated againſt the reformers, _ 
there had been fifty thouſand: perſons hanged, be- 
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| 3 headed, buried alive, or burnt; on account of reli- 
en and that in France the number had alſo been | 
conſiderable. SA in both HOMIE as the lame 
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en A P. 3 ſubjoins,; the progreſs of the new: opinions; 
XXVII. inſtead of being checked, was rather forwarded by 


2554. 


theſe perſecutions. 
Iiir burning of heretics. Was 85 very natural me: 


: bh of reconciling. the kingdom to the Romiſh 


WT communion ; and little ſolicitation was requiſite to 


engage the pope to receive the ſtrayed flock, from 
which he reaped ſuch conſiderable profit : Vet was 


there a folemn embaſly ſent to Rome, conſiſting of 
fr Anthony Brown, created viſcount Montacute, 


the biſhop of Ely, and fir Edward Carne; in order 


to carry the ſubmiſſions of England, and beg to be 


re- admitted into the boſom of the catholic church, 


Paul IV. aſter a ſhort interval, now filled the gl 


chair; the moſt, haughty pontiff that during ſeveral 
ages had been elevated to that dignity. He was 


offended that Mary ſtill retained among. her titles 


| that of queen of Ireland; and he affirmed, that it 
| belonged to bim alone, as he ſaw cauſe, either to 


Erect new kingdoms, or aboliſh- the old: But to 


avoid all diſpute with the new converts, he thought 

proper to erect Ireland into a kingdom, and he then 
admitted the title, as if it had been aſſumed from 

his conceſſion. This was a uſual artifice- of the 


Popes, to give allowance to what they could not 
prevent ”, and aiterwards pretend that princes, while 


_ they.exerciſed their own POWErs,: were only acting 
by authority from the papaey. And though Paul 


had at firſt intended to oblige Mary formally to 


recede from this title before he would beſtow it upon 


her; he Tak it Prudent o proceed? in a le DAVGREY 
manner 
8 point in 1 hetween the pope and 


= the Engliſh ambaſſadors was not ſo eaſily terminated. | 
Paul infiſted, that the property and poſſeſſions of 
15 the church. ſhould be en to the eee r. 
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by any law be converted to. profane uſes, and every 


perſon who detained ſuch poſſeſſions was in a ſtate of x55. 


F-2% 


eternal damination: That he would willingly; in con- 
 fideration'of the humble ſubniiſſions of the Engliſh, 
make them a preſent of theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues; 
but ſuch a conceſſion exceeded his power, and the 
people might be certain that ſo great a profanation 
of holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon 
them, and would blaſt all their fature telicity : That 
if they would truly ſhew their filial piety, they muſt 
reſtore all the privileges and emoluments of the 
Romiſh church, and Peter's pence among the reſt; 
nor could they expect that this apoftle wonld open ts 
them the gates of paradiſe, while they detained from 


| Him his patrimony on earth. Theſe earneſt remon- 


ſtrances being tranſmitted to England, though they 
had little influence on the nation, operated power: 


fully on the queen; who was determined, in order 


to eaſe her confcience, to reſtore all the church lands 
which were fill in the poſſeſſion of the crown: And 
the more to diſplay her zeal, ſhe erected anew ſome 
_ convents and monaſteries, notwithſtanding the low 
condition of the exchequer*. When this meaſure 
was debated in council, ſome members objected, 
that if ſuch a conſiderable part of the revenue were 
diſmembered, the dignity of the crown would fall | 
to decay; but the queen replied, that ſne preferred 
the ſalvation of her ſoul to ten ſuch kingdoms as 
England. Theſe imprudent meaſures would not 
probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not been 
F;or the death of Gardiner, which happened about this 
time: The great ſeal was given to Heathe, arch» 
biſhop of Vork; that an eecleſiaſtic might ſtill be 
F vey 12 — oy ed 2 5 be better Se 
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* Father Paul, lib. 5. Heylin, p- 45. 
2 Depeches de Noailleg, vol. iv. p. 312. 
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HISTORY OF. ENGLAND. 


by his authority to forward the perſecutions againſt 
the reformed. - 

THESE perſecutions were now become extremely 
odious to the nation; and the effects of the public 
diſcontent appeared in the new parliament ſum- 
moned to meet at Weſtminſter *. A bill was paſſed, 


reſtoring to the church the tenths and firſt-fruits, 


and all the impropriations which remained in the 
hands of the crown; but though this matter directly 


concerned none but the queen herſelf, great oppoſi- 


tion was made to the bill in the hooks: of commons. 
An application bein ng made for a ſubſidy during two 
years, and for two fifteenths, the latter was refuſed 


by the commons; and many members ſaid, that 


While the crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of its re. 
vellue, it was in vain to beſtow riches upon it. The 
parliament rejected a bill for obliging the exiles to 


th Dec. 


return under certain penalties, and another for in- 
capacitating ſuch as were remiſs in the proſecution 
of hereſy from being juſtices of peace. The queen, 
finding the intractable humour of the commons, 


thought proper to diſſolve the parliament. 


TIR ſpirit of oppoſition which began to prevail 
in parliament was the more likely to be vexatious ta 


Mary, as ſhe was otherwiſe in very bad humour. on 
account of her huſband's abſence, who, tired of her 


importunate love and jealouſy, and finding his au- 


thority extremely limited in England, had laid hold 


of the firſt opportunity to leave her, and had gone 
over laſt ſummer to the emperor in Flanders. Ihe 


indifference and neglect of Philip, added to the diſ- 


appointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw her 


into deep: melancholy ; and ſhe gave vent to her 
| ſpleen, by daily enforcing the perſecutions againſt. 


the proteſtants, and even by expreſſions of rage 


1 againſt all her ane ; DY MRO Ay 98880 1 15 
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to be hated, and whoſe oppoſition, in refuſing an 
entire compliance with Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe 


believed, why he had alienated his affections from 1655. 


her, and afforded her ſo little of his company 9. 
The leſs return her love met with, the more it in- 
creaſed; and ſhe paſſed moſt of her time in ſolitude, 
Where ſhe gave vent to her paſſion, either in tears, 
or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, who ſeldom 
returned her any anſwer, and ſcarcely deigned to 
pretend any ſentiment of love or even of gratitude 
towards her. The chief part of government to 
which ſhe attended was the extorting of money from 
her people, in order to ſatisfy his demands; and as 
the parliament had granted her but a ſcanty ſupply, 
ſhe had recourſe to expedients very violent and irre- 
gular. She levied a loan of 60,000 pounds upon a 
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thouſand perſons, of whoſe compliance, either on 


account of their riches or their affections to her, ſhe 


held herſelf beſt aſſured: But that ſum not ſufficing, 


ſhe exacted a general loan on every one who poſſeſſed 


twenty pounds a-year. This impoſition lay heavy 


on the gentry, who were obliged many of them to 
retrench their expences, and diſmiſs their ſervants, 


in order to enable them to comply with her de- 


mands : And as theſe ſervants, accuſtomed to igle- 


neſs, and having no means of ſubſiſtence, com- 


monly betook themſelves to theft and robbery, the 
queen publiſhed a proclamation, by which ſhe 


obliged their former maſters to take them back to 


their ſervice. She levied 60,000 marks on 7000 
yeomen, Who had not contributed to the former 
loan; and ſhe exacted 36,000 pounds more from 
the merchants. In order to engage ſome Londoners 

to comply more willingly with her multiplied extor- 

tions, ſhe paſſed an. edict, prohibiting for four 
months the exporting of any Engliſh cloth or kerſey 
to the Netherlands ; an expedient which procured a 
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| ; the Ley ant, for. which they Were to 
Aa: piece, the uſual impoſition: She 
: with the metchant adventurers in London; prohibited 
the foreigners from making any exportation; and re- 
Leived from the Engliſh merchants, in conſideration 
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7. good market for fuch as had already ſent any qi 
; of cloth thither. Her rapacioulteſs engaged der © 


= 7 15 endleſs diſturbance and Interruption to com- 


erce. The Engliſn company ſettled in Antwer 


having refuſed her a loan of 40,000 pounds, the f | 
| diſſem I 


led her reſentment till ſhe found that they had 
bought and ſhipped great quantities of cloth. for 


| Antwerp fair, which was approaching **She then laid 
an embargo on the ſhips, and obliged the merchants 
d to grant her a loan of the 40,000 pounds at firſt de- i 
mlanded, to eng 
more at a limited 
impoſition of twenty 9 5s on each piece. Some 
time after the was inform 


= for the payment of 20,000 pounds | 
time, and to ſubmit to an arbitrar 


„that the Italian mer- 
chants had ſhipped above . 789855 pieces of cloth for 


pa y her a crown 
ruck a bargain 


Dt this i iniquit „the ſum of 50,000 pounds, and an 
impoſition of four crowns on each piece of cloth _ 
Which they ſhould export. She attempted to borrow 
great ſums abroad; but her credit was ſo low, that 
— though ſhe offered 1 4 per cent. to the city of Antwer 
for a loan of 30,000. pounds, ſhe could not obtain i it, 
till the compelled the city of London to be ſurety "oY 
her. All theſe violent expedients were employed, 
while ſhe herſelf was in profound peace with all the 
world, and had viſibly no occaſion for money but to 
"fupply + the demands of a huſband, who gave attention 
only to his Own convenience, and ſhowed himſelf 
entirely indifferent” about her intereſts, _ 
Pill was now become maſter of all the wealth | 
of the new. world, and of the richeſt and Ds ex- — 
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1 that the Vain Fad of extendins His 10 8 5 . | 
ad been the ſource of endleſs oppoſition, and difap- 5 8 
pointment, and kept himſelf, his neighbours; and 
1s ſubjects, in perpetual inquietuds, and Had Hal. : 
trated the ſole end of government, the felicity' of tlie 

| nations committed to his care; an object Which 

meets with lels oppoſition, and Which, if 1 e 
* purſued, can alone . A laſting. aig  folid | = MW 
tatisfation. | TRE | ER 1 
A FEW months. after. he reſ ane” to Phitty . 1866. - 
| other dominions ; and, embarking on board 1 

Hiled to Spain, and took his] journey to St. Jult, a 

. monaſtery in Eftremadura, which, being ſitüated in 

a a happy climate, and amidft the greateff beauties oe > 

nature, he had choſen for the place of his rettet. 

When he arrived at Burgos he found, by che thin. F 
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17 Spaniſh grandees, that he was no longer emperor ; | 


and though this obſervation might convince him ſtill | 
more of the vanity of the world, and make him more 


heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, he ſighed ' 
to find that all former adulation and obeiſance had 

been paid to his fortune, not to his perſon. With 

better reaſon was he ſtruck with the ingratitude of 
his ſon Philip, who obliged him to wait a long time 


for the payment of the ſmall penſion which he had 


reſerved ; and this diſappointment in his domeſtic 


enjoyments gave him a ſenſible concern. He pur- 


ſued, however, his reſolution with inflexible con- 


ſtancy; and, ſhutting himſelf up in his retreat, he 
exerted ſuch ſelf-command, that he reſtrained even 
his curioſity from any inquiry concerning the tranf- 
actions of the world, which he had entirely aban- 
doned. The fencing againſt the pains and infirmi- 
ties under which he laboured occupied a great part 


of his time; and during the intervals he employed 


his leiſure either in examining the controverſies of 
theology, with which his age had been ſo much agi- 
tated, and which he had hitherto conſidered only in 


a political light, or in imitating the works of re- 


nowned artiſts, particularly in mechanics, of which 


he had always been a great admirer and encourager. 


He is ſaid to haye here diſcovered a propenſity to 


the new doctrines; and to have frequently dropped | 


hints of this unexpected alteration in his ſentiments. _ 


Having amuſed himſelf with the conſtruction of 
clocks and watches, he thence. remarked how im- 


practicable the object was in which he had ſo much 


employed himſelf during his grandeur ; and how im- 
. poſſible that he, who never could frame two ma- 


. chines that would go exactly alike, could ever be able 


to make all mankind concur in the fame belief and 
opinion. He ſurvived his retreat two years. 


TRE emperor Charles had very early in the begin- 


ning of his reign found the difficulty of governing 


ſuch diſtant dominions; and he had made his bro. 


e 


' Met 

ther Ferdinand be elected king of the Romans; with CHA F. = 

a view to his inheriting the Imperial dignity, as well VII. Hi 

as his German dominions. But having afterwards "556. 4 
enlarged his ſchemes, and formed plans of aggran- | 
diſing his family, he regretted that he muſt diſmem- 1 
ber ſuch conſiderable ſtates; and he endeavoured to 1 
engage Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting offers, and _ | bl 
Moſt earneſt ſolicitations, to yield up his pretenfions 1 
in favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruitleſs, 5 me 
he had  refigned the 1 crown with his other = 
dignities; and Ferdinand, according to common 
form, applied to the pope for his coronation. The | = 
arrogant pontiff refuſed the demand; and pretended, = 
that though on the death of an emperor he was 14 
obliged to crown the prince elected, yet, in the caſe 1 

of a reſignation, the right devolved to the holy ſee, / 1 
and it belonged to the pope alone to appoint an em- . 1 
peror. The conduct of Paul was in every thing 1 
cConformable to theſe lofty pretenſions. He thun- . | | 
dered always in the ears of all ambaſſadors, that he 105 
ſtood in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince; tat | Wh 
he was above all potentates of the earth; that he . 1 
would not accuſtom monarchs to pretend to a fami- | | Fi 
liarity or equality with him; that it belonged to him | LRN 

to alter and regulate kingdoms; that he was ſucceſlor „ | 1 
of thoſe who had depoſed kings and emperors; and a 
that, rather than ſubmit to any thing below his dig- | | 1 
nity, he would ſet fire to the four corners of the | HER 
world. He went ſo far, as at table, in the preſence _- 
of many perſons, and even openly, in a public con- | hl 

| fiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any kings for = 
his companions ; they were all his ſubjects, and he =_ 
Would hold them under theſe feet: So ſaying, he [RR 
ſtamped on the ground with his old and infirm limbs; 1 
For he was now paſt fourſcore years of age. _— 
THE world could not forbear making a compariſon 5 Wir 
between Charles V. a prince who, though educated _—_ 

. . . = | | 50 8 1 
amidſt wars and intrigues of ſtate, had prevented the hi 
ES. 1 | © Father Paul, lib, v. e N 10 
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A decline of age, and had deſcended fromthe thrane} 


in order to {et apart an interval for thought and 


reflection, and a prieſt who, in the extremity of old 
age, exulted in his dominion, and, from reſtleſs am- 
bition and revenge, was throwing all nations into 
combuſtion. Paul had entertained the moſt inve- 

terate animoſity againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and 
though a truce of five years had been concluded be. 


_ _ tween France and Spain, he excited Henry, by his 


| - ſolicitations, to break it, and promiſed to aſſiſt him 


in recovering Naples, and the dominions: to which 
| he laid claim in Italy; a project which had ever 


£ 


He himſelf engaged in hoſtilities with the duke of 
Alea, viceroy of Naples; and Guiſe being fent with 
forces to ſupport him, the renewal of war between 
the two crowns ſeemed almoſt inevitable. Philip, 
though leſs warlike than his father, was no leſs am- 


bitious; and he truſted, that by the intrigues of tlie 


eeuabdinet, where he believed lis caution and ſeerecy 


And prudenee gave him the ſuperiority, he' ſhould = 


dos able to ſubdue all his enemies, and extend his au- 


thority and dominion. For this reaſon, as well as 


from the deſire of ſettling his new empire, he withed 


doo maintain peace with France; but when he found; 
that without facriflieing his honour it was impoſſible 


for him to overlock the hoſtile attempts of Henry, 


hae prepared for war with great induſtry. In order 


to give himſelf the more advantage, he was defirous 


of embarking England in the quarrel; and though 


the queen was of herſelf extremely averſe to that 


mealfure, he hoped that the devoted fondneſs which, 
notuſthſtanding repeated inſtanees of hig indifference, 


he ſtill bore to him, would effectually ſecond his 


applications. Had the matter indeed depended 
ſolely on her, the was incapable of reſiſting her huſ. 
| band's commands; but the had little weight with 


her council, ſtill leſs with her people; and her go- 


vernment, which, was every day becoming more 
3 % odious, 
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| the moſt rofound tranquillity, much more if a war 
were dled with France, and what ſeemed an in- 
evitable conſequence, with Scotlan ; ſupport 


: that powerful king Gone: 5c 1 FEW N — =o Wl 
Ax act of barbarity was. this. ear "red; in 2 —_— 
| England, which, added to many other inſtances of ar 5 „ 
extremely unpopular. Cranmer had long been de. * =_ 


the ſame kind, tended to render the.goyer: 
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ſh jp wy a _ than for. pane 
was cited by the pope to ſtand his trial at DO 
and 'though he was known to be kept i in cloſe cuſtody . 


at Oxford, he was, upon his not appearing, con- 


demned as contumacious. Bonner biſhop df Lone | 
don, and Thirleby of Ely, were ſent to degrade him; 
and the: former executed the melancholy Ceremony 
with all the joy. and exultation which ſuited his tas. 
page nature The implacable ſpirit of the queen, 


nor 4 ſatisfied with. theeternal damnation of Cranmer, Et E 85 


which ſhe believed inevitable, and with the execus 
tion A; Hs pad pe enten t to 2 8 he yas eon 
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vail over his reſolution, and he agreed to ſubſcribe 
the doctrines of the papal ſupremacy, and of the 
real preſence. The court, equally perfidious and 


cruel, were determined that this recantation ſhould 


- + avail him nothing; and they ſent orders that he 
mould be required to acknowledge his errors in 


5 church before the whole people, and that he ſhould 


k 


thence be immediately carried to execution. Cran- 


mer, whether that he had received a ſecret intima- 


tion of their deſign, or had repented of his weak - 


neſs, ſurpriſed the audience by a contrary declaration. 


He ſaid, that he was well appriſed of the obedience 
which he owed to his ſovereign and the laws; but 


this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit pa- 


tiently to their commands, and to bear, without 


reſiſtance, whatever | hardſhips they ſhould im- 


poſe upon him: That a fuperior duty, the my 


which he owed to his Maker, obliged him to ſpeak 


truth on all occaſions, and not to relinquiſh, by a 
baſe denial, the holy doctrine which the Supreme 


Being had revealed to mankind: That there was 


one miſcarriage in his life, of which, above all 


others, he ſeverely repented ; the inſincere declara- 
tion of faith to which he had the weakneſs to con- 


ſent, and which the fear of death alone had extorted 


from him: That he took this opportunity of aton- 


ing for his error, by a ſincere and open recantation; 


and was willing to ſeal, with his blood, that doc- 


trine which he firmly believed to be communicated 


from Heaven: And that, as his hand had erred, by 


betraying his heart, it ſhould firſt be puniſhed, by 


a ſevere but juſt doom, and ſhould firſt pay the 
forfeit of its offences. He was thence led to the 


ſtake, amidſt the inſults of the catholies; and, 
having now ſummoned up all the force of his mind, 


be bore their ſcorn, as weli as the torture of his 


countenance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weakneſs, 


puniſhment, with ſingular fortitude. He ſtretched 
out his hand, and, without betraying, either by his 


or 


5k q — 3 > ACT 9 - * 4 + 
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or even of feeling, he held it in the flames till it was 8 
ghts ſeemed wholly. : 


entirely conſumed. His thouy 
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occupied with reflections on his former fault, and he N 


called aloud ſeveral times, This hand has offended. 
Satisfied with that atonement, he then diſcovered a 
| ſerenity in his countenance ; and when the fire at- 
_ tacked his body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of 
his outward ſufferings, and, by the force of hope and 
reſolution, to have collected his mind altogether 
within itſelf, and to repel the fury of the flames. 
It is pretended, that, after his body was conſumed, 
his heart was found entire and untouched amidſt the 


aſhes; an event which, as it was the emblem of his 


conſtancy, was fondly believed by the zealous pro- 


teſtants. He was undoubtedly a man of merit; 


poſſeſſed of learning and capacity, and adorned with 
candour, ſincerity, and beneficence, and all thoſe 


virtues which were fitted to render him uſeful and 


amiable in ſociety. His moral qualities procured 
him univerſal reſpect; and the courage of his mar- 
tyrdom, though he fell ſhort of the rigid inflexibility 
obſerved in many, made him the hero of the pro- 
teſtant party ?. | a 


AFTER Cranmer's death cardinal Pole, who had 


now taken prieſt's orders, was inſtalled in the ſee of 
Canterbury; and was thus, by this office, as well as 


by his commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of 
the church of England. But though he was averſe 
to all ſanguinary methods of converting heretics, 


and deemed the reformation of the clergy the more 


effectual, as the more laudable expedient for that 
purpoſe i; he found his authority too weak to op- 
poſe the barbarous and . bigoted diſpoſition of the 
queen and of her counſellors. He himſelf, he 


knew, had been ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and as : 


k Burnet, vol, ii. p. 331, 332, Kc. Godwin, p. 3 52. 
+ Burnet, vol. ii. p. 324, 325. 5 
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Tux revenue of England at that lime little ex- 8 
Any conſiderable ſup. ** 


croded 300,000 pounds. 
plies could ſcarcely be expected from parliament, 
conſidering the preſent diſpoſition of the nation; 
and as the war would ſenſibly diminiſh that branch 


ariſing from the cuſtoms, the finances, it was fore- 
ſeen, would fall ſhort even of the ordinary charges 


of government; and muſt {till prove mote unequal 
to the expences of war. But though 
owed great arrears to all her ſervants, befides the 


loans extorted from her ſubjects, theſe conſiderations 


had no influence with her; and, in order to ſupport 
her warlike preparations, ſhe continued to levy mo. 
ney in the ſame arbitrary and violent manner which 
the had formerly practiſed. She obliged the —_ of 
London to ſupply her with 60,600 pou 
huſband's entry ; ; ſhe levied before the legal b time 


the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by parliament; he . 


iſſued anew many privy ſeals, by which ſhe procured 
loans from her people; and having equipped a fleet, 


which ſhe could not victual by reaſon of the dearneſs 
of proviſions, the ſeized all the corn the could find 


in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any price 


to the owners. By all theſe expedients, affiſted by 

the power of preſſing, ſhe levied an army of ten 
thouſand men, which ſhe ſent over to the Low 
Countries, under the command of the earl of Pems 


broke. Meanwhile, in order to prevent any diſ- 


turbance at home, many of the moſt conſiderable 


gentry were thrown into the Tower; and leſt they 
ould be known, the Spaniſh practice was followed: 
They either were carried thither in the night-time, 


or were hoodwinked and muttied by the OY wha 
e them“ 3 
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who, Hg ting valiantly, and reſolute to die 
55 e his def cat, WAS; ſurrounded. by 
10 1180 thus fell . into their hands. 
e 1 15 kin 1 of. France, Was, MP. inte 
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E It fa iQ Yao Talk 


ve new a 90 fas this QHAF: 
Ehtetprile; t the e bravery/0 6 {ill prolonged 35> - 
the flege > ſeventeen days, V which" HEE 1 lafety. 157. 


Francg. Some 160 S Were evied A d aff mbl. 
00 cͤriers were ſent 7s regal 5 duke 0 80 et e and 
his army from Italy: And the Free 5 aving re- 
covered from” ale fm | DNS. put x themſelves in 5 
poſtute of deferice. | Pia, NO" ta ring "Ham, 2 | 
Catelet, found the ſeafon To! far advanced, that e 
could attenip t no other enterprile : : "He br, roke. 1 VP 
His 8 ind retired to winter-quarters. 1 
BoT "tHe vis Von t activity 'of Guiſe, not. . 
vith fecnting the e frontiers, prompted. him, in 
depth of winter, t plan an enterpriſe; wha ch 1 
auring Her gréatef ſucceſſes had always re: 9 5 
iy als” and had 1 never: thought of Ange 
ins.” Eulals was in that age ee? an. impr 1 
ble fortreſs; anda a8 it Was Known to be the favo 5 5 
of the Engliſh” nation, "by 15 could ca 1 . 
Auctonted, the recovery of that plac 25; range | 
 confidered as to otally' Telperate, 7 1 | "Coligny 
remarked, that as the town of Calais, 0 3 
with Marlfiel, which” during. be Winter Were 15 kb. 2 | 
paſſable, except over a dyke guar ded by two 1 5 „ 
St. Agatha and Newnan Mie, the; A e hw | : 
of late accuſtomed, on Account. of the :lowne | | 
their finances, to diſmiſs a | great part 5 the i 
at the end 01 autumn, a Te Te cal the 1 


+ 29 75 S791 

they in bod chair 
cee ey, On this, 1 5 tance 15 
had founded che defign of makin 18 3 ſudgen 
3 on Calais; he had! cauſed the placet to. be 128 


phone 'by ſome en engineers; 7 and a plan of 1 the = \ 
erpriſe. being koünd among his papers, it 1 | 
—_ ith alt 0 Was made priſoner: on the tak 155 0 
: Quintin, to ſl uggeſt* the project o. that 8 
Gn, and ad te a 0. direct the meaſures. or the duks : 
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2 Sr vnh al bodies of troops deſiled bowards the 


frontiers on various pretendes; andthe; whole being 


= lee, afſembled; formed/an army, with Which 


uiſe made an unexpected mareh towards Galais. 


At tlie ſame time a gròat number of French ſhips, 


being ordered into the channel, under celour ef 


Satin oc the Engliſh, compoſed h fleet which: 


mad an attack-byiſea' on the fortifications. The 
French afſaultelt St. Agatha with three thouſand 


uebuſiers; and the garriſon; though they made 
orous defence, were ſoon obliged to abandon; 


place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. The 


y 


Nager latter place was immediately undertaken, 
T0099 che ſame time the fleet battered the riſbank. 


ich guarded the entrance of the harbour; and 
ft 15 e expoſed to imminent dans 
ger The governor, lord Wentworth, was 2 brave 

rer; hut finding that the greater part of his weak 
Seed dn ve icleled in the caſtle of Newnam bridge 
and the riſbange, he ordered them to capitulate, and 
t0/join him in Calais, which without their aſſiſtance 


be Was ulterly unable to defend. The garriſon of 


ST Newnam bridge was ſo happy as to effect this pur» 
„ ſe but that of the riſbank could not obtain ful 


x duke of Guiſe, now holding Za 


- 
741 . 7 FAY 
SSI ET P75 2 


cover this poſt; 
men in a furious attack which he made upon 


avourable conditions, and were: obliged ede 


at diſoretion- 1111 vo. han N TR oc ey 3 


valley and land, thought himſelf ſecure 25 fager 
pe. his enterpriſe; but in order to prevent all 
deident, e delayed not a moment the attack of the 
Ae planted his batteries againſtethe caſtle, - 
eee and having ordered 


Andelbt, Coligny 8 brother, to drain the foſſean, 
be commanded an aſſault, uhich fuceseded ; af, 
p, the French made 2 lodgment in the caſtle. On 8 


the night followi „Wentworth attemptett to rüu- 


ut having loſt two Uhutdred 


7 >H FIR a OH AEST © "if 
59183 | 7 I bl 


AAA 2 17 8 


15 bester his garriſon ſo weak, that e HA. 
obliged-to:/eapitulate. ; Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon 
after; and thus the duke of Guiſe in kight days, 
duri Helke der aint wfBerb pere himſelf maſter) 
of this ſtrong fortreſs; that had coſt Edward. III. 2 
ſiege of eleven months, at the head of a:nurerous! 
army; which had that very year been: victorious in 
the Battle of Greffy The Engliſh had held it above 
two hundred years ; and as it gave them an eaſy ens 
trance into France; it Was regarded as the moſt im- 
portant poſſeſſiori belonging to the crowns ne 
joy of the French was extreme, as well as the glory 
by Guiſe, Who, at tlie time When „lb 
Europe imagined France to be ſunk by the unfortu- 
 riate battle of St. Quintin, had, in Oppofftion tothe 
Engliſh, and their allies the Spaniards, acquired! 
poffeſſion of a place which no former king of Francs; 
evem during the diſtractions of the civil wars between 
the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, had ever ven- 
tured to attempt. The Engliſn, on the other hand, 
bereaved of this valuable fortreſs;; murmured londhy 
againſt the improvidence of the; and her- cut, 
eil; ho, after engaging in à f itleſs war, form the | 
fake of foreign intereſts, had thus ex ofed-the na: 
tion to ſo ſevere à diſgrace. A tre N 7-1 
by expences, and burthened with debiaginezpteple' . 
divided and e ſovereign negligent of her 
people's welfare; were circumſtances Whichenott 
withrſtanding the Hair offers! and promiſes of Philips, 
gave them fall hopes of recovering Calais. And 
2 ſthe Scots; inſtigated: by French cduncils, began 
toi move on the borders, they were now nect 
rather to look to their defence at home, than te 
| think of foreign conqueſts,;: ts as bahnt 
Arn the peace which, in\conſequente; of king Affairs of 
Edwar tts treaty with Henry, tock place between Scotland. 
Scotland and England, the queen: dowager, one pre- : 
,Foqu bein Sil got $5636! hort s "04 font 
„„ „ Thuan. lib. xx. cap. 2. 25 
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nd ſhe carried. 


1 
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ef KL ES to. take meaiures, for engaging the 
geen to her 100 
5 86 Hb: 8, the 
Cardinal of Lorin, and ths af 5 
Abmal le, e 5 ed inf luence in 5 
abs calls. perivaded dener and. 


x; the Scotulh. nobles, to, enter. 7 5 "4 
Havin 1 9. gained .Carnegy of, Kinnaird, 


s, EL Gayi 0 Jamil 1 FA; 

HE e bree crea es Ot the gor 
Ps. the Perluade im. by wie 1 50 to. 
| 111 i this 2 rel lation“ {AN N. ry;th ing 
was thus p prepare or, her 1 = 10 0 {yg 
08 


2 
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1 to ee and paſſe 4 12 
n dwar received he Engl 25 
af 1017 8 b, COMM Luck! ol ear attempting 


to ge renew he IPs e: or Is. rriage * 0 
n 35 e ao 4s RR 


AU 
lg for 
both, 1 5 — . — only, _ f enſuring, a. 
durable peace Þ&yeen them. 1 Fr. 155 part, he 
added, be ve 90 5 1 an fe cordial amity, for 
> -othe her h .Fhow, ſh thould 5 5 3 
re e e = many Wh, 3k the 
1110 ppointed, {ORR AS lance, . 
FLOSS te 4a bride. to, Ve. kom his actions. 
from his-earlic ill aneh, had been D e 
The, queen; Yager, cluded th 28h Jo berg By 
telling, ie that, if 12 75 me ne 


M1 agrecabl e to a entire] 5 1 
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feavec 


151 | 


im 

dP N, f 

- imprudence of the'd me ſet, Who, in 

of ol eiginns come 2 car elſes, | 

the Proper means Seien a young, prince 5 
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had Rid recotrſe fc arms and vibleneg, And ad © Wh! gk 


1 oak 1 PER ottiſh/ nobilith te ſend⸗ their fovere 
nto: N Or 


tecking t e ert and indepet 2 8 Bla Baß! 

EN the queen-dowag bet arrived” In Scotland 

| 15 found che gove overnor very u willing to Foes 5 
Ns 1 5 s; and it was not till after e 
e could be perſuaded to "refit his aut 


Be eee that _ 1 7 he the bell ge oe pri % 


e of all the ae ee TIO x 


oo 4 and Havi vi ing I, 
Pia Me "he fill be ects next het 8 60 che 
e e ſhould be freed from giving 2 80 05 


of his paſt adininiſtration, he plac 


of the power; and ſhe thencefortk aſſumed the” name” 
of regen 


t.. It was a uſual faying of this princeſs,” 
vided © Ween rell enge be RAPP 9 


that prov 
and could enfuré to herſelf à good re tation, 


was entirely indifferent what befet Her; and thei op, 


this ſentiment is gre eatly cenſured b The” zealous f 
formers , as being founded wholt) on ſecular mo- 


8, it Achberg x mind well eale FCN for 175 
government of Kingdoms. ' P Oifel, à French many. 
celebrated for chpdciry” Had at tetided. her as a 2 aihbat” 
ſador from Henry, but in —_— > ai her W. 


ib wos Hh Mees a undertaking ag the a 90 


miniſtration of Scotland z and this tian had forme 
a ſchemte for Hying a ee Ba t e kitigdor 
in order to fupport 4 Hande e "Whic 


74 3 


| all check the türbülence of the” $cc 0 ſh blen 

11 though ſore Oe. couttiers' weite e over, 
70 ject, it gave great and gene 

woke and the g ueen-regent, aher T in genus 2 
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e that? 1t would mow sperhieious to 170 200 | 


1 Keith, p. 59. 1 13 ; April 1554. Knox, p. 39. 
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do 4 60903 Fefe A vi di kingdom, 
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once repel the intaads of foreign enen 1855 5 


teen 5 


der to intereſt 1 that Kingdom'in h oat | 
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had prudence to deſiſt from it, and to 
r truſt entirely for her ſecurity to'thergoodewili-arid 
, affections ol her'ſabjets%!0i nw #7 boy , wich? 
ni” 7 Budo: laudabls- — ſeerntd/! to ba tlie chief 
biet of her admigiſtration; yet was the! ſometimes 
drawn; fromm it by her connerions with France; and 
by che influence whiel her brothers: had acquired 
ar 07 Over her. When Mary commenced hoſtilities againſt 
that kingdom, Henry required the:queen-regent to 
take wh the quarrel j and ſhe ſummoneda:con. 
ing £ e eee eee we — Bog them 


«49-3510 


8. ee. As 5 5 Bag li were: of Spaniſh ve ena 
>faſed their aſſent; and the queen was bliged to 
ve regourſe to ſtratagem, in order to effect her 
nrpoſe,.:\ She ordered d Oiſel to begin ſome forti- 
P at Eyemouth, a place which had been dif. 
mantled by the laſt treaty with Edward; and-when 
the garriſon of Berwie, as ſhe foreſaw, made an in- 
roack ta prevent the undertaking, the effectually em. 
. endenden eis inflame t Sconith: 8 


3 ee th wet has: by bas. le 94): 
Marriage 2bedn>order-to connect Scotland more cloſely With 
. Seng ab. France; and to increaſe the influence of the latter 
phin an 
the queen, kingdam, it wWas thought proper by Henry to oele. 
of Scots. Ihn the marriage between the young queen and the 

dauphin ; and a deputation was ſent by the Scottiſſi 
1 to aſliſt at the ceremony, and to ennie 
| che terms of the contract. % i oy Gels 05 


38 ict Keith, p. 50 Buchanan, lib. Wk 1 [11 577 1 , 

5 {17 Buchanan, lib. xvi, Thuan. e . 1 11 * 
N N Fnex, p. 93˙ 3k: 1484 ei E511 ies vSlqu.- 3 | 
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— Mere nh Cn — aw 
—— would make its power leſs formidable, 
that kingdom would at leaſt afford to the French a 
means of: invading England. 2 he quæeii therefore, 20th Jan. 
found it necefſary'to-fummon;apathament;iand to 
demand of them ſome ſupplies torher exhauſted b 
ahequer. And as ſuch an emergency ufually gives A parlii- 
great advantage to the people) and as theiparlia. > | 
ments during this reign had ſhewnz thät where the 
liberty and independency ef the kingdom was he- 
nabed with imminent danger; they were not Entire 
overawed by tlle court; zu we ſhall ee 
that the late arbitrary methods ef extôrting money 
mould at leaſt be cenſured, and; perhaps, -ſome-ve- 
medy be for the future provided againſt them. 
The commons, however, without making any e- 
flections on the paſt, voted, beſides a fifteenthotaa 
fubſidy of four ſſillings in the pound or rid and | 
two: anlüngs and eight pence on goods. The cle 
granted eight ſhillings in the pound, payable, ans | 
— the ſubſidy of. the laity, im four years by 
r 01 
TE parliament alſo paſſed an act, confirming ell 
the ſales and grants of crown lands, whiell eitiſer 
voere already made by the queen; or fheuldche made 


during the ſewen enſuing years. It was eaſy to feẽ, * 40 


ſee, that in Mary's preſent diſpoſition and ſituation, 
this power would be Ay Is by a great alienatibn 
ofthe r6yalidenielnes ;: „ | 
contrary to the principles of good government. than 
to eſtabliſh a prince with very: exctenſive authority, 
yet permit him to be reduced to beggary; This a& |" 
met with oppoſition. in the houſe of commons. One 
Copley expreſſed his fears leſt the queen, under 
x colour of the power ws ny might "> Go 
; Auccei- 
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covered her refuſal with profeſſions o 
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48 Ire to know how the ſtood affected to the Swed h 
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Po © ſocceſſion, Wand Uliatidte the crown from the hoof 


heir: But bis words were thou ght irreverontito her 


| a was ee the cuſtody of the 


ſerjeant at arms; and though ho/ecprediiatifobrind: 


for his offence; he wus not releaſed/tillithe queen 


was applied to for his pardowtn èĩ?;!F f1990p 

Ink Engliſh natien, during this whole reigriz/ 
were ue. great apprehenſions with regard not only 
to the ſucceſſion, but the life of the lady Elizabeth. 
The violent hatred which the queen bore to her 
broke out on every occaſion; and it required allothie 
authority of Philip, as well as her on great prus 


dence, to prevent the fatal effects of it! The prin- 


ceſs retired: into the country; and knowing that ſhe! 
was furrounded with ſpies, the paſſed her time wholly! 
in reading and; ſtudy,” as ee in no'bufſineſs;: 
and Jaw. Very little company. While ſhe remained” 
in this ſituation, which for the preſent was-melan-! 
choly bat. which prepared her mind for thoſe great 
. by which her life was afterwards ſo much 
ſting bade bare of marriage were made ta 
By the Swediſh ambaſſador in his maſter's name. 
7 7 — flrſtqueſtion was, Whether the queen had 
been informed of theſe propoſals? the ambaſſador” 
t6ldiher;-that his maſter thought, as he was 4 
tleman, it was his duty firſt to make his aadrefles 10 
herſelf; and having obtained her conſent, he would | 
next, as a king, apply to her ſiſter.» But the prin- 
ceſs would allow him to proceed no farther; and the 
quit 1 a thankin her for this inſlanes of duty, 


47 


propoſals. Elizabeth, though expoſed to many 5 
ſent dangers and mortifications; had the magnani- 


mity to reſerve herſelf for better fortune and ſhe 


of bah, gie . 
attachment to a lngle life, which, ſhe laid, { 


finitely. Preferred Before any bien „ 


ein If TR] Rüde 01 wks from * c 2 of 4 ll 


J Burnet, . ii. Coeck. N56 % 4268 eb 


* eee 1 V es 
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ſhowed like prudence in eoncealing her ſentimelits of 05 
religion, in complying, with the preſent mides ofi X 
worſhip, and:n eluding/all;queſtions.-with! regard to 


thatrdelicatg ſupject l. Sat bus tuts 1 18131 


APR moneq granted by parliament enabled 6. 


queen to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty ſail; 
Which, being joined by thirty Deen lip. ad. 
carrying ſix thouſand land forces on board, was fenty 
to make an attempt on the coaſt of Britanoy; The. 
iteet Was commanded by lord Clinton; the lan 
forces by the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. 
But the equipment of the fleet and army was fois: 
latory, that the French got intelligence of the de- 
ſign, and were: prepared to receive them. The 
Engliſh found Breſt ſo well guarded as to render any 
attempt on that place impracticable; but landing iat 
Gonquet: they plundered and burnt the town, With; 
ſome adjacent villages, and were proceeding to 
commit greater diſorders, hen Kerſimon, a Breton 
gentleman, at the head of ſame militia, fell upon 
them, put them to rout, and drove them to theilt 
Mips with conſiderable loſs. But a Foal 


revenging this diſgrace upon thei French. The 
m ſechal de Thermes, governor of Calais, had 


made an irruption into Flanders, with an army of; 


Thie commof net at that time, ſays fir Richard Baket, for atk; 


ing of protaſtants, was the real preſericey and this net was uſed to ; | 


cateh; the lady Blizabeth;z For being aſked. one-time, what the. 
11 e e the nerdy of Chriſt, Thc is. my body, whether ſhe tha! 


it 1 body of Chriſt that was in the ſacrament? It is t 
after ſome paufing, ſhe'thus anſwered :/ © Fön 
tene dog dss elo gong 


iti F word that Dake its: as 219nncb Tas] 


took the bread and brake, it; 


eit An What the word did make ir, > 271212003 (n 


43 0 : £ 2 ue r + F 4 by WOE ee _ 7 - 
SIR 101 That believe and take it. 18 I 19x AYDY 


211 an. Dijk SO den. ol old s oo Sardogns 
Which, thoigh jt may ſeem but a fight expreſſion, yet hath it more 
ness than at Rt fight ajpears 7 at teat N Eredar tir ar that 


ner turn 


time, to eſcape the net, which by direct anſwer ſhe could not have 


done, Baker's Chronicle, p, 3%%%// font - 
_-owodt fourteen. 
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often English ſhips: had an opportunity of amply. 
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chr inte er AX; rb taken Pie and Berg 
2 St. Winoc, and had advanced as fat dy Newport, but 
count' Egmont coming ſuddenly upon him Wick ful 
Perior forces, he was obliged to retreat; and 3 
vertaken by the Spaniards near Gravelines;: 
ding a battle inevitable, he choſe very ſkilfully 
' i ground for the engagement. He fortified ifs 
left wing with all the e ee ere = ſſible; and 
pöſted His right along the river Aa, which he 
 redfonably "thought 'gave him full ſecurity from 
chat quarter.” Bit the Engliſh fhips, Which were 
Accidentally on the coaſt, being drawn by the noiſe! 
of the fring, failed up the river, and mking the 
French, did " facki! execution by: their artillery, that 
they put them to fight and the 'Spatilurds' gained 
{Complete F Fl. Wore nk 
OMEANwTHrie tlie Prinkäpab my of Frahee, under 
ine duke of Guiſe, and that of Spain, under the 
Aube of Savoy, approached eaclt other on the fron- 
wet ers of Pierre? and as e come 
0247 2: to herr carve'camps;” attended By the flower 
et dia of their nobility, men expected that ſome great and 

Important event would follow from tie emulation of 

e warlike nations. But Philip; though actuated 
the ambition; poffeſſed not the enterprifingg! 

s of x eofiqueror 3; and he was willing, bn 
fainting the fuperiority of his numbers, and the two 
great Vickories which he had gaineck at St. Quintin 
afid' Gravelines, tb put a period'to/the war by ' freatye 
N egotiations' were entered inte for that! 

Allidl as the terms offered by the two monarchs were 
ſomewhat wide of each other, the armes were pur 
| into winter-quarters' till the 1 eg could comet to 
better agteement. Among gther conditions, Henry 

demanded the: Kaka of Navarre to its lawful 
ner; een, that of Calais and its territory 0 
11 roy id 20 . Fro: If gi DUTT LEY 34 . | 
0% 2f 1 tt is nonstop dea * 25163 ine, 
aims | | e * 
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news axrivedlef hag f Mary; and-Philip, W 

lenger connected With England, began to relax in 

his firmineſs On. that Capital article. This was the, | 

only circumſtance that could haye made the death d 

that prineaſs be regretted by the nation 
„Mann had long been in à deelining tate of 

| health. ; and having miſtaken her droply for a-pregr! 

nancy, the had made uſe of an improper regimen, 

and her malady daily augmented, Rvery refles 

now tormented her. The conſciouſneſs af being 

hated by her ſubjects; the proſpect of .Elizabeth's, 

ſucceſſion, apprehenſions of the danger to which, the 
cathelic religion ſtood e dejection for the 

loſs of Calais, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs 

and above all, anxiety for the. abſence-of her 4 

band, who the knew. intended ſoon to depart io _ 

Spain, and-to; fettle-there during the remainder 

his life: All theſe; melancholy reflections preyed 

upon her mind and threw her into a lingering 

fever, of which ſhe died, after. nn n Death of 

Hartunateneign of fivoycars, four: onths, and eley 
Sano e i160 dane mem” "oct Hdon nie a 

% Ir ie not. necaſſary to employ; ma dFd3 in 

drawing the character of this princeſs: She ofledled 

few qualities either eſtimable or amiable.;. and; hey 

perſon was ag little engaging as her, behaviour ang 

addreſs. Obſtinaey, bigotry, violence; eruelty 

malignity, revenge, tyranny ; | every, gircumiiance | 

en tock a tinGure, from her hach tem- 

a — ding · And amidſt that 

complication. of iees, Which emered:into; her, 

ſor + pong pr ron find. any virtue; but fins 

beritys a quality which ſhe ſeems:t have mai: 

throughaut her Whole: life; except in che beginnin 

of her reign; when the neceflity of her affairs oblige 

her to make ſome;promiſes to the proteſtants, ic 

me certainly never intended to perform. But in 

theſe caſes a weak bigoted woman, under the g0- 

ng ton? 22 | VEIN: - 


the queen, 
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the queen, about ficteen hours after Her. 


an revoking Pole's legantine conmiiſſion, a 
Sniiedbe welche gadü But Mary Wo e e el! 


to juſtify to herſelf the vichation of d prötmiſe. 
She appears Alſo; as Well as her father, tö have been 


ſuſteptible of ſome attachments of Friendſhip; and 
that without che caprice and inconſtaney which were 
ſo remarkable in the conduct of that moflarch. 5 

which we may add, that in many circumſtantés f 


her cliſe ſhe gave indications of reſolution aid vigour 
af mind; a quality which ſeems to hñave Been nuf: | 
rent in her family? e 91} is 1 5 29t f 
niCarDiar;Pole' had long been Ackly; frontan 


imtermitting fever; eee e e, "wit 
Ye TY | 
nign character of this: prelate; the modeſty and ü- 


4 1 


_ miinity of his deportment, made him be Unfverfält) 
belobed; inſomuch, that in'a/nativn where the möft 


furious perſecution was carried on, and where the 


nice; even by malt of the reformers,” has been dene 


to Alis merit. The haughty pontiff, Paul IV. hat 


entertainecł ſome prejudices againſt him: And when 


England declared War againſt Henry, the any of 


chat pope, he-ſeized' the 'opportunity* of revenge; 


ointed 
inthis room cardinal:Peyto, an obſervantine klar and 


8 


mit the new legate to act upon the commiſſion; anꝗV⁊m 
Paubwas after wards obliged to reſtore cardinal Pole 
tochis authority. 2418195 1181 81108 BILrt '2 4 REAR 4981 | 
ln occur few! general remarks." beſides what” 

have already[been-made'in the ccurſe of Oür marra-” 
tionz with regard to the generaltRate of tlie kingdom 


during this reigns” The naval power f England 
during 


was then ſo inconſiderable, that, fourtteh thöüfafid 


*% 


——— "SRO, Ns 18 Loo > AYIA . 4.4 : eee een 4 
pounds being ordered to be appli 6 a to! th & et, 


both for repairing and victualling it, it was con- 


wards anſwer all neceſſary chargesb. The arbitrary 
ED. Ve * Burnet; vol. in. pl 2 ei eee 


„„ proceed- 
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148 3 M A R v, FOT7 1H 445 
Proceed MRI" queen abovermentipned, joined - SA. 
to many monopolies granted by this princeſs, as well . 
as by her father, checked the growth! of commerce; a 

and ſo. much the more, as all other princes 1w-Eut 
rope either Were not permitted, or did not find it 
neceſſary, to proceed in ſo tyrannical a manner 
Ads of parliament, both in the laſt reign and in the 
eien of the preſent, had laid the ſame impoſil 
tions on the merchants: of che ſtill-yard as on other 
aliens: Yet the queen, immediateſy after her mar. 
riage, complied with the ſolieitations of the em- 
eror, and pyher prerogative ſuſpended thoſe laws; 
N in that age pretended to queſtion: this ex: 
erciſe of prerogative. The hiſtorians are entirely 
fllent with regard to it: and it is only by tha 
ä W of public Paper? that it is handed dow 
to us. 97 Var e eee eit 
A 11 lam bad been made in the preceding 
reign, by which. every one was prohibited from . 
ding cloth unleſs he. had ſerved'an apprenticeſhips | 
of ſeyen years. The law was repealed! in the fin 
year of the queen; and this plain reaſon given, that 
it had occaſioned the decay of the wWoollen manufac 
tory, and had ruined ſeveral towns d. It is ſtrange 
that n law ſhould have been revived-duringi 
the r Elizabeth; - Fog” {till more-{trange that 
i Doll All fb. [4 y, i ot 57 l W 4435 Tito 
| AY PASSAGE to drchatgel had be n-diſcovered byt 
the Engliſh during the laſt reign 3 and a beneficiab 
trade with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed; - A ſolemnm 
2 Was ſent by the car to queen Mary. Thel 
ambaſffadors were ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Scoti 
| ag 8 ne being hoſpitably entertained: there, they 
| "Rep ded on the j journey, and were received at 
London with great pomp and ſolemnity' This 
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empire had with any: of the weſtern potentates 


Europe. 5 

A LAW was paſſed in this reign by which the 
number of horſes, arms, and furniture, was fixed, 
Which each perſon, according to the extent of his 
property, ſhould. be provided with for the defence of 


the kingdom. A man of a thouſand pounds a- year, 


for inſtance, was obliged to maintain at his own 


charge fix horſes fit for demi-lances, of which three 


at leaſt to be furniſhed with ſufficient . harneſs, ſteel 


faddles, and weapons proper for the demi. lances; 


and ten horſes fit for light horſemen, with furniture 
and weapons proper for them: He was obliged to 
have forty corſlets furniſhed ; fifty almain revets, 


or, inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or 


brigandines furniſhed ; forty pikes, thirty long bows, 


thirty ſheafs of arrows, thirty ſteel caps or ſkulls, 


8 black bills or halberts, twenty harquebuts, 


and twenty morions or ſallets. We may remark; 


that a man of a thou 
equal to one of two hund 


and marks of ſtock was rated 
ed pounds a- year: A 
proof that few or none at that time lived on their 
ftock in money, and that great profits were made by 


the merchants in the courſe of trade. There is no 


Sat above a thouſand pounds a- year. 
Wr may form a notion of the little progreſs made 


in arts and refinement about this time from one cir- 


 euniſtance; A man of no leſs rank than the comp- 


troller of Edward VI.'s houſehold paid only thirty 


_ thillings/a year of our preſent money for his houſe 


the preſent: price. Eraſmus afcribes the. frequent | 
plagues in England to the naſtineſs and dirt ank 


in Channel rows: Yet labour and proviſions, and 
conſequently; houſes, were only about a third of 


flovenly habits among the 3 „The floors,” 


* Re, * are e of . ſtrewed with: 
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£ Nicolſon's Hiſtorical Library: | ET 
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ce collection of beer... . greaſe, fragments, "Þones, 2 
1 ſpit Atkle, eXcrexhionits, of dogs and Lats, and Every 
3 Ard. ar TE a malt, p e | | 
Tents, who: ved in Aen. Eltzabe th's 
5 a Very Tirious account of the plain, 12 
rude Way "of living of the preceding g enera⸗ 
= lhre ſcarcely Was a chimne tothe Bu 
4 Tl in conſiderable” towns: The 7 was kind led 
V the Wall, and the ſmoke Tought its way out. at 
the roof, ct door,” or Windows: The Kobe Were 
not hing but wal ng p plaiſtered over with. clay: The 
Fe ite t on Tha pallets, and had a . good. found 
4 under” ae head for a pillow z, 70 almoſt "all 
e EY utenſils were.of wood. © 15 waa 9147 
Oe this ! reign we find the firſt | general” 5 wu 
rib; rd to 1 0 which” wete app pointed 8 
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P ROTE STANT writers have imagined, that be- 


cauſe a man could purchaſe for a ſhilling an indu 


* 


gence for the moſt enormous and unheard- of crimes, there 


muſt neceſſarily have enſued a total diſſolution of e 5 
| of the 


and conſequently of civil ſociety, from the practices o 


Romiſh church. They do not conſider that after all theſe 
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indulgences were promulgated, there ſtill remained (be- 


ſides Hell-fire) the puniſhment by the civil magiſtrate, the 


infamy of the world, and ſecret remorſes of conſcience, 


which are the great motives that operate on mankind. 


gence than that preached by Arcembaldi or Tetzel : Vet 


The philoſophy of Cicero, who allowed of an Elyſium, but 
rejected all Tartarus, was a much more univerſal indul- 


* 


nobody. will ſuſpect Cicero of any deſign to promote im- 


more criminal than any other cheat of the church of Rome, 


or of any other church. The reformers, by entirely abo- 


liſhing purgatory, did really, inſtead of ys er 


ſold by the pope, give gratis a general indulgence of a ſimilar 


nature for all crimes and offences without exception or 


diſtinction. The ſouls once conſigned to Hell were never 
ſuppoſed to be redeemable by any price. There is on re- 
cord only one inſtance of a damned ſoul that was ſaved, 
and that by the ſpecial interceſſion, of the Virgin. See 


Paſcal's Provincial Letters. An indulgence ſaved: the 
perſon who purchaſed it from purgatory only. 
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morality. The ſale of indulgences ſeems, therefore, no- 
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LF; is ſaid that when Henry heard that the commons 
* made a great difficulty of granting the required ſupply, _ 
he was ſo provoked that he ſent for Edward Montague, one 
of the members who, had a conſiderable influence on the 
houſe; and he being introduced to, his majeſty, had the 
mortification to Ren, She ſpeak in theſe words: Ho! man! 
will they not ſuffer my bill to paſs? And laying his hand on 
 Moritague's head, who was then on his knees before him, 
Get my bill oſs by to-morrow, or elſe to-morrow this 255 | 
of yours ſhall be off. This cavalier manner of Henry's ſuc= 
ceeded; for next day the bill palled. _ Collins's Britiſh 
Peerage. . Grove's Life of Molſey. We are told by Hall, | 
fol. 38 that cardinal Wolſey endeavoured to terrify the 
citizens of London into the general loan exacted in 1525, 
and told them plainly, that i were better that ſome ſhould 
| ſuffer indigence than. that the king at this time ſhould lack ; 
_ 3 and therefore beware and reſiſt not, nor ruffle not in this caſe, 
r it may fortune to: coſt” ſome people their heads.” Such was 
the ſtyle employed by this king and his miniſters. 


{ 


HE firſt article of the charge againſt the cardinal is his 


1 procuring the legantine power, which, however, as it 
was certainly done with the king's conſent and permiſſion, 
could be nowiſe criminal. Many of the other articles alſo 
regard the mere exerciſe af that power. Some articles im- 
pute to him as crimes, particular actions which were na- 
tural or unavoidable to any man that was prime miniſter- 
with ſo unlimited an authority; ſuch as receiving firſt all 

letters from the king's miniſters abroad, receiving firſt all 
viſits from foreign miniſters, deſiring that all applications 
ſhould be made through him. He was alſo accuſed of nam 
ing himſelf with the king, as if he had been his fellow, the 
king and I. It is reported, that ſometimes he even put 
his own name before the king's, ego et rex meus.. But this 
mode of expreſſion is juſtified by the Latin idiom: It is 
remarkable that his whiſpering in the king's ear, knowing 
himſelf to be affected with venereal diſtempers, is an article 
. againſt him. Many of the charges are general, and inca- 
))) ns 1 ons 
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pable of proof. Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to affirm that 
no man ever fell from ſo high a Radon who had ſo few real 
crimes objected to him. This opinion is perhaps. a little 
too favourable to the cardinal. Yet the refutation of the 
articles by Cromwel, and their being rejected by a houſe: 
of commons, even in this arbitrary reign, is almoſt. a de- 
monſtration of Wolſey' s innocence. Henry was, no doubt, 
entirely bent on his deſtruction, when on his failure by a 
parliamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon the pa. 
tute of proviſors, which afforded him fo little juſt hold on 
that miniſter. For that this indictment was ſubſequent io 
the attack in parliament, appears by Cavendiſh's Life of 
Wolſey, and Stowe, p. 55 1. and more certainly by the 
very articles of impeachment themſelves. Paꝛrſſamentary 
fa. vol. ili. p. 42. article 5e. Hale Joſt Fe. 4. 
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which wa appeal was every moment made, the argu- 
ments for the king's cauſe appear but lame and imperfe&. 
Marriage, in the degree of affinity which had place be- 
tween Henry and Catherine, is indeed prohibited in Levi- 
ticus; but it is natural to interpret that Prohibition as a 
part of the Jewiſh ceremonial or municipal law: And 
though it is there ſaid, in the concluſion, that the gentile 
nations, by ene thoſe degrees of conſanguinity, had 
incurred the divine diſpleaſure, the extenſion of this maxim 
10 every preeiſe caſe before ſpecified, is ſuppoſing the 
Scriptures” to be compoſed with a minute accuracy and 
preciſion, to Which we know with certainty the ſacred pen- 
men did not think proper to conſine themſelves. The 
deſcent of mankind from ons common father, obliged 
them in the firſt generation, to marry. in the neareſt de- 
grees of conſanguinity : Inſtances of a like nature occur 
among the patriarchs: And the marriage of a brother's Wi- 
dow was, in certain caſes, not only permitted, but even 
_ enjoined as a poſitive precept by the Moſaical law. It is in 
vain to ſay that this precept was an exception to the rule; 
and an exception confined merely to the Jewiſh nation. ; 
The inference is ſtill juſt, that ſuch a marriage can con- 
Jain no natural or moral e 7  otherwile. God, who 
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thing in it that was contrary to any of theſe. This was 
the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not very compatible 
with that ſtrict ſincerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, 
of which Cranmer made profeſſion. Collier, vol. ii. ig 
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is the author of all purity, would never in any caſe have 
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RISHOP Burnet has given us an account of the nu 


tion made 'archbiſhop of Canterbury. By a ſecond, di- 


reed | to himſelf, he is alſo made archbiſhop. By a third 
he is abſolved from all cenſures. A fourth: is directed to 


the ſuffragans, requiring them to receive and acknowledge 
bim as archbiſhop. A fifth to the dean and chapter, to the 
ſame purpoſe. A ſixth to the clergy of Canterbury. A 
ſeventh to all the laity in his ſee. An eighth to all that 
held lands of it. By a ninth he was ordered to be conſe- 
crated, taking the oath that was in' the pontifical. By a 


tenth the pall was ſent him. By an eleventh, the arch- 
biſhop of York and the' biſhop of London were required 


to put it on him. + Theſe were ſo many devices to draw. 


of bulls requiſite for Cranmer's inſtallation. By one 
bull, directed to the king, he is upon the royal nomina- 


fees to offices, which the popes had erected and diſpoſed of 5 


for money. It may be worth obſerving, that Cranmer 


before he took the oath to the pope made a proteſtation, 


that he did not intend thereby to reſtrain himſelf from any: 
thing that he was bound to, either by his duty to God, 


the king, or the country; and that he renounced every 
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crediderit, putet i 


ſubjecti, neque' etiam velint, poſſunt Regi non elle fide- 
e a 
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HN are the terms in which the king's miniſter ex- 
A preſſed himſelf to the pope. An non, inquam, ſanc- 
titas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcum arcanum aliquid 
ie minus celatum eſſe quam ſi uno 
tantum pectore contineretur; quod multo magis ſereniſſimo 
Angliæ Regi evenire debet, cui ſinguli in ſuo regno ſunt 
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lüſnmi. Ve namque illis, ſi vel parvo momento ab illius 


voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. iii. p. 113. The 


king once ſaid publicly before the council, that if any one 
ſpoke of him or his actions in terms which became them 


not, he would let them know that he was maſter. Et qu'il 
n'y auroit fi belle tete qu'il ne fit voler. Id. p. 218. 


. 


3 


< meſſage by him than I rightly conceived Fur meaning 3 
eed BY pro- 


duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever found 
in Anne Boleyn: With which name and place I could 
.** willmgly have contented myſelf, if God and your 
- .z*, orace's pleaſure had been ſo a Neither did I at 


© any, time fo far forget wyſe 


in my exaltation or re- 


+, ceived queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an 
5: alteration as I now find; for the ground of my prefer- 


ment being on no ſurer foundation than your Rec 


e fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was. fit and ſufficient 
to draw that fancy to ſome other object. Vou have 
+ choſen me from a low eſtate to be your queen and com- 

 ., * panion, far beyond my deſert or deſire. If then you 
„ found me _ worthy of fuch honour, good your grace let 


not any light fancy, or bad counſel of mine enemies, 


withdraw your princely favour from me; neither let 


„ e | „ wards 


* 


ws %* Fs PY 1 


wards your good grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your 
moſt dutiful Wife, and the infant princeſs your daughter. 
Try me, good king, but let me have a lawful trial, 
and let not my ſworn enemies fit as my. accuſers and 
15 ; yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth 
ſhall fear no open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine 
1nnocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatiſ- 
* fied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world ſtopped, or 
< my guilt openly declared. So that whatſoever God or 
you may determine” of me, your grace may be freed 
from an open cenſure ; and mine offence being ſo law- 
Ie proved, your grace is at liberty both before God and 
man not only to execute worthy puniſhment on me as 
„ an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection already 
« ſettled on that party for whoſe fake I am now 3, am, 
. whoſe name I could ſome good while fince have pointed _ 
i being ignorant of my ſuſpicion 


15s 


But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my death, but an infamous flander, mult bring 


you the enjoying of your defired happineſs, then I defire 


of God that he will pardon your great fin therein, and 
„ likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof, anc 
that he will not call you to a ſtrict account for your 
3 §˙»˙²— 0 TY 8 74 5 11 hi BE EE N 35: 3b Ty oy =, J 
« unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at his general judg- 
* ment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf mult ſhortly ap- 
I pear, and in whoſe judgment 1 doubt not (whatſoever 
e the world may think of me) mine Innocence ſhall be 


« openly known and ſufficiently cleare.. | 
„ only bear the burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, and 
*< that it may not touch the innocent fouls of 'thole | 
| 18 poor gentlemen who (as 1 underſtand) are likewiſe in | | 

[ 
| 
| 
| 


; 
=} 


e ſtrait impriſonment for my fake. If ever 1 have found | 
4 favour in your ſight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn 
+ hath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this 

e requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace any 
F farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to 
have your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you 
e in all your actions. From my doleful priſon in the 
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NOTE as, Pp 565. 


Aﬀropota had formerly been made i in ths: convocation - 
for the abolition of the lefſer monaſteries ; and had been 


much oppoſed by biſhop Fiſher, who was then alive. | He 


told his brethren that this was fairly ſhowing the king the 
way how he might come at the greater monaſteries, An 
ak, ” ſaid he, „ which wanted a handle, came upon a 
<< time into the wood, making his moan to the great trees, 


— 


e that he wanted a b to work withal, and for that 


cauſe he was conſtrained to fit idle; Re. he made 


e jt. his requeſt to them that they would be pleaſed to 


« . grant him one -of their ſmall ſaplings. within the wood 


25 to make him a handle; who, miſtruſting no guile, 


granted him one öf their ſmaller trees to make him a 
„% handle. But now becoming a complete ax, he fell ſo 
to work within the ſame wood, that in proceſs of time 


e there was neither great nor ſmall trees to be found in 


the place where the wood ſtood. And ſo, my lords, if you 


« grant the king theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make 
„ him a handle, whereby, at his own pleaſure, he ma 
4 cut down all the cedars within e ee ö 85 
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By 777 


"HERE; is a 0 8 es with a to- 1353 "EE 
-/: preſſion of monaſteries. to be found i in'Coke's Inſtitutes, | 


| 4th. Inft. chap. i, p. 44. It is worth tranſcribing, eas it 


ſhews the ideas of the Engliſh government, entertained 
daring the reign of Henry VIII. and even in the time of 


ſir Edward Coke, when he wrote his Inſtitutes. 5 clearly 


appears that the people had then little notion of being jea- 
lous of their liberties, were deſirous of making the crown 


: po independent, and wiſhed only to remoye from them-' 


elves, as much as: poſſible, the burthens of government, 


A large ſtanding army, and a fixed revenue, would on 
theſe conditions have been regarded as great bleſſings; 5 
it Was owing entirely to the prodigality of Henry, and to 


his ſittle e that the 9 of the crown a could fa 
Ph 
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fail, that the Engliſh owe all their preſent liberty. The 
title of the chapter in Coke is, Advice concerning new and 
Plauſible Projefis and Offers in Parliament. When any 
„ plauſible project, ſays he, is made in parhament, to 
< draw the lords and commons to aſſent to any act (eſpe- 
“ cially in matters of weight and importance), if both 
| « Houle do give upon the matter projected and promiſed - 
their conſent, it ſhall be moſt neceſſary, they being 
«truſted for the commonwealth, to have the matter pro- 
< jetted and promiſed (which moved the houſes to conſent) 
to be eſtabliſhed in the ſame act, leſt the benefit of the 
« aft be taken, and the matter projected and promiſed _ 
never performed, and ſo the houſes of parliament per- 
form not the truſt repoſed in them, as it fell out (taking 
s one example for many) in the reign of Henry the Eighth: 
„ On the king's behalf, the members of both houſes were 
« informed in parliament, that no king or kingdom was 
fafe but where the king had three abilities: 1. To live 
of his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any 
„„ ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 2. To aid his confe- 
« derates, otherwiſe they would never aſſiſt him. 3. To 
„ reward his well deſerving ſervants. Now the project 
| „ was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the 
& abbies, priories, friaries, nunneries, and other mona- 
„ ſteries, that for ever in time then to come, he would N. 
« take order that the ſame ſhould not be converted to pri- 
« vate uſes; but firſt, that his exchequer for the purpoſes 
« aforeſaid ſhould be enriched ; ſecondly, the kingdom 
„ &* ſtrengthened by a continual maintenance of forty thou- 
„ ſand; well-trained ſoldiers, with | ſkilful captains 78 0 
* commanders; thirdly, for the benefit and eaſe of the 
e ſubject, who never afterwards (as was projected), in any 
* time to come, ſhould be charged with ſubſidies, fits! 
| &. teenths, loans, or other common aids; fourthly, leſt 
e the honqur of the realm ſhould receive any diminution 
of honour by the diſſolution of the ſaid monaſteries, 
t there being twenty-nine lords of parliament of the abbots 
s and priors (that held of the kin fk baroniam,” whereof. 
* more in the next leaf), that bo king would create a 
<&. number of nobles, which we omit. The ſaid mona. 
« ſterjes were given to the king by authority of divers 
4 acts of parliament, but no proviſion was therein made” 
s for the laid project, or any part thereof. 
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has preſerved an account which Cromwell gave of this 


: conference, in a letter to fir Thomas Wyat, the king's. 
- ambaſſador in Germany. The king's majeſty,” ſays 


Cromwel, “ for the reverence of the holy ſacrament of 


e the. altar, did fit openly in his hall, and there prefided at 
4 the diſputation, proceſs. and judgment. of a miſerable 


« heretic ſacramentary, who was burned. the 20th of No- 
« vember. It was a wonder to fee how princely, with 


40 how excellent gravity. and ineftimable majeſty his high- 


<« neſs exerciſed there the very office of ſupreme head of 
the church of England. How benignly his grace eſſay - 
« ed to convert the miſerable man.: How ſtrong and ma- 
4 nifeſt reaſons his highneſs alleged againſt him. L wiſh 


the princes and potentates of Chriſtendom to have had a 
meet place to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly they ſhould _ 
« have much marvelled at his majeſty's moſt high wiſdom 
and judgment, and reputed him no otherwiſe after the 
c ſame, than in a manner the mirror and light of all other 
„ kings and princes in Chriſtendom.“ Jt was by ſuch 
Hatterjes that Henry was engaged to make his ſentiments 
the ſtandard to all mankind ; and was determined to en- 
force, by the ſevereſt penalties, his line aud 8 5 
penlons. þ for iranſubllantation. „ 


Se 
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| Tk is a 9 that the duke of Norfolk, ow 


ſoon after this. act was paſſed, one of his chaplains, 


who was ſuſpected of favouring the reformation, ſaid to 


bim, « Now, fir, what think you of the law to | binder 
4 prieſts from having wives? ( Yes, my lord,” replies 


5 the chaplain, * you have done that; but 1 will aner for 5 


« it you cannot hinder men's wives from. having 


a 


N 


To ſhew how much Henry ſported with law and com 


titles. This ſeſſion the commons firſt began the practice 
of freeing any of their members who were arreſted, by a 
to apply for a writ from chancery to that purpoſe. This 


0 1 H E perſecutions exerciſed during James's, reign are 


in different periods of their lives, even an inclination to 
the new 


\ 
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mon ſenſe ; how ſervilely the parliament followed all 


his caprices; and how much both of them were loſt te 
all ſenſe of ſhame; an act was paſſed this ſeſſion, declaring 


that a pre- contract ſhould be no ground for annulling a 


marriage; as if that pretext had not been made uſe of both _ 
in the caſe of Anne Boleyn and Anne of Cleves. But the 


king's intention in this law is ſaid to, be a deſign of reſtor- 
ing the princeſs Elizabeth to her right of legitimacy; and 


it was his character never to look farther than the preſent 


Object, without regarding the inconſiſtency of his conduct. 
The parliament made it high treaſon to deny the diffolution 


1 T was enacted by this parlament, that there ſhould be 


1 trial of treaſon in any county where the king ſhould ap- 
point by commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been 
extremely multiphed in this reign; and ſuch an expedient 
ved trouble and charges in trying that crime. The fame | 
ö at ergy erected Ireland into a kingdom; and Henry 


enceforth annexed the title of King of Ireland to his other | 


writ iſſued by the ſpeaker. Formerly it was uſual for them 


precedent increaſed the authority of the commons, and had 
afterwards "important conſequences.” Hollinglhed, p. 955 
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not to be aſcribed to his bigotry, a vice of which he 


| ſeems to have been as free as Francis the Firſt, or the em. 
peror cen both of whom, as well as James, ſhewed, | 


octrines. The extremities to which all theſe 
2 | - princes 
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princes were carried, proceeded entirely from the ſituation 
of affairs during that age, which rendered it impoſlible for 
them to act with greater temper or moderation, after Gs 
had embraced the reſolution. of ſupporting the ancient eſta- 
bliſhments. So violent was, the propenſity; of the times 
towards innovation, that a bare toleration of the new. 
preachers was equivalent to a NN 1709 of 1 
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grorxwoon, Pr: 7 52 The es a wh 9927 telle 
us a ſtory which confirms this character of the popiſn 


clergy i in Scotland. It became a great diſpute in the uni- 


verſity of St. Andrews, whether the pater ſhould be ſaid to 
God or the ſaints. The friars, who knew in general that 
the reformers negleQed the ſaints, were determined to main - 
tain their honour with great obſtinacy, but they knew not 

what topics to found their doctrine. Some held that 
the pater was ſaid to God formaliter, and to ſaints miateri- 
aliter; others, to God principaliter, and to ſaints minus | 


Princinaliter; others would have it ultimate and non ul. 


male: But the majority ſeemed to hold, that the pater was 
ſaid to God capiendo firifte, and to ſaints capiendo large. A 


ſimple fellow who ſeryed the ſub-prior, thinking there was 


ſome. great matter in hand that made the doftors hold ſo 
many conferences together, aſked him one day what the 
matter was? the ſub- prior anſwering, Tom, that was the 


| fellow's name, we cannot agree do whom' the pater-nofter 


fhauld be ſaid. He ſuddenly replied,” To whom," fir, ſhould 


it he ſaid, but unto. ed! Then ſaid the ſub-prior, hat 


Hall aue de with the ſaints © He anſwered, Give them Ker 


and Creeds enow in the devil's name; for that may ſuffice them. 


The anſwer going abroad, ner be laid, that he had given a 


wiſer deciſion 3 all the e ad de 5 all Tar ifs 


? linclions, 1 ves 3 4 ENT 
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Axon act paſſed. this ſeſſion takes ab. in . 
| preamble, that the city of York, formerly. well inha- 
bited, was now. much decayed; inſomuch that many of 
* Cures een not afford a ee maintenance to the 
. 1 a incum. 


incumbents. To Ne this 5 the magi- 
ſtrates were empowered to unite as many pariſhes as they 
thought proper. An eoclefiaſtical hiſtorian, Collier, vol. ii. 
P. 230, thinks that this decay of Lork is chiefly to be | 
aſcnbed to the diſſolutioi of monaſteries, oy which the reve- ä 
3 fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſtance. + 
A very grievous tax was impoſed: this 'ſefſion' upon the | 3 
W ſock and monied intereſt of the kingdom, and'evew* | | 
upon its induſtry. It was a ſhilling in the pound yearly, | 
during three years, on every. perſon worth ten pounds or 
| upwards: The double on aliens and denizens. Theſe laſt, 
if above twelve years of age, and if worth leſs than twenty 
ſmillings, were to pay eight-pence yearly. ' Every werner 
was to pay two-pence:yearly ; every 25 three-pence.' The 
woollen manufacturers were to pay e ht-pence a pound on” 
the value of all the cloth they m Theſe exorbitant 
taxes on money are a proof that few people lived on money 1 
lent at intereſt: For this tax amounts to half of the yearly ina 
come of all money -holders, during three years, eſtimating 
their intereſt at the rate allowed by law ; and was to 
grievous to be borne, if many perſons had been affected by 
tit. It is remarkable, that no tax at all was laid upon land „ 
ttmis ſeſſion. The profits of merchandiſe: were commonly 8 | 1] 
fo high, that it was ſuppoſed it could bear this impoſition, IS 
Fhe moſt abſurd part of the laws ſeems to be the tax re 5 = 
the woollen manufactures. See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 3. 
The ſubſequent parliament repealed the tax on ſheep and | 


woollen cloth. 3 & 4 Edw. VI. cap. 23. But they: Do 


tinued the other tax a year longer. Ibid. e 
The clergy taxed themſelves at ſix ſhillings i in'the pound, 1. 
to be paid in three years. This taxation was ratified in 
Parliament, which bad been the cömmon practice ſince the 
reformation, implying that the clergy. have no legiſlative®... | | 
. Fe een OVER W Fn Ses 2 Te cap. hho „„ 5 
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7 of the. church lands to the 1 0 proprietors. 
Cul 


There was only one clauſe in the cardinal's powers that 


has given occafton for ſome ſpeculation. An exception 


was made of ſuch caſes. as Pole ſhould think important 
enough to merit the being communicated to the holy ſee. 


But Pole ſimply ratified the poſſeſſion of all the church, 


lands; and his commiſſion had given him full, powers to 
that purpoſe. See Harleyan] Miſcellany, vol. vu. p. 264. 


266. It is true ſome councils have declared, that it ex, 
ceeds even the power of the pope, to alienate. any 


church lands; and the pope, according to his conve- 


nience, or power, may either adhere to or. recede from 


this declaration. But every year gave ſolidity to the right 
of the proprietors of church lands, and diminiſhed the au- 


thority of the popes; fo that men's dread of popery in 


i 


ſubſequent times was more founded on party. or religious. 
zeal, than on very ſolid reaſons. as 
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HE paſſage of Hollingſbed, in the Diſcourſe prefixed is 
J n, 2 ſome aſcribe 25 1 A 
follows. Speaking of the increaſe of luxury : Neither do 1 
ſpeak this in reproach. of any man, God is my judge; but 
to ſhew that I do rejoice rather to ſee how God has bleſſed 
us with his good gifts, and to behold how that in a time 
wherein all things are grown to moſt exceſſive prices, 
we do yet find the means to obtain and atchieve ſuch fur- 
niture as heretofore has been impoſſible : There are old 
men yet dwelling in the village where I remain, which 
have noted three things to be marvellouſly altered in Eng- 
land within their ſound remembrance. One is, the mul- 
titude of chimnies lately.erefted ; whereas, in their young 
days, there were not above two or three, if ſo many, in 
moſt. uplandiſh towns of the realm (the religious houſes 


1 


and manor-places of their lords always excepted, and per- 
adventure ſome great perſonage); but each made his fire 


againſt a reredoſſe in the half where he dined and dreſſed 
his meat. The ſecond is the great amendment of lodging: 


For, ſaid they, our fathers, and we ourſelves, have lain 


full oft upon ſtraw pallettes covered only with a ſheet 
under coverlets made of dagſwaine or hopharlots (I uſe _ 


their own terms), and a good round log under their head 


inſtead 
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inſtead of a bolſter. If it were ſo, that the father or the 


29d-man of the houſe had à matrals or flock-bed, and 
thereto, a {ack of chaff to, reſt his head upon, he thought 
himſelf to. be as well lodged as the lord of the ton; Bo, 
well were they contented. Pillows, ſaid they, were 
chought, meet only for. wamen in child-bed.: As for lervants, 
if they had any ſheet above them it was well; For ſeldom... 
hag they any under their bodies, to keep them. from, che, 
pricking, ſtraws, that ran oft through the. canvas, and raſed; 


* * 


their hardened hides, —The third thing they tell of is, 


#5: #& 


- 


the exchange of Treene platers (% called, I ſuppaſe, from. 
Tree er Wand) into pewter, and Wooden ſpoons into fixer 
or tin. For ſo common. were all forts of treene veſſels in 
old time, that a man ſhould hardly find four pieces of 
Kürtest Which one was peradventure a falt) in a 1 
farmer's houſe, Deſcription of Britain, chap. X. Again 
' #n,chap, xvi. In times paſt men were contented @ dvell . 
in houſes builded of ſallow, willow, &c. ; ſo that the uſe of 
the oak. was. in a manner dedicated wholly unto. churches, 
religious houſes, princes palaces, navigation, &c. but now = 
fallow, &c. are rejected, and nothing but oak any where re. 
garded; and. yet fee the change; for when our houſes weren 
| builded of willow, then had we oaken men; but now chat 
_ . our houfes are come to be made of oak, our men are not 
only become willow, but a great many altogether of ſtraw, 
which is a ſore alteration, are the courage of the owner 
was a ſufficient defence to keep the houſe in ſafety; but now 
the aſſurance of the timber müſt defend the men from rob- 
bing. Now have we many chimnies; and yet our tender- 
lines complain of rheums, catarrhs, and poſes; then had we 
none but reredoſſes, and our heads did never ache. For as 5 
the ſmoke in thoſe days Was ſuppoſed to be a ſufficient . 
hardening for the timber of the houſe, ſo it was reputedl a | 
far better medicine to keep the good-man and his family __ 
from the quack or poſe, wherewith, as then, very few _ 
were acquainted. ——Agarn in chap. xvii. Our pewterers 
in time paſt employed the uſe of pewter only upon diſhes. 
and pots, and a few other trifles for ſervice; whereas now 
they are grown into ſuch exquiſite cunning, that they can 
in manner imitate by infuſion any form or faſhion of cup, 
_ diſh, falt, or bowl or goblet, which is made by Si : | 
ſmith's craft, though they be never ſo curious, and very , 
artificially forged. In ſome places beyond the ſea, a gar- 
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niſh of good flat Engliſh pewter (I fay flat, becauſe diſhes 
aA ahd platters in my time begin to be made deep, and like 
| baſons, and are indeed more convenient both for ſauce and 
keeping the meat warm) is almoſt eſteemed ſo precious as 
the like number of veſſels that are made of fine filver. If 
the reader is curious to know the hours of meals in queen Eli- 
zabeth*s reign, he may learn it from the ſame Author. With 
us the nobility, gentry, and ſtudents, do ordinarily go to 
dinner at eleven before noon, and to ſupper at five, or - {|} 
between five and fix at afternoon. The merchants dine 
and ſup ſeldom before twelve at noon” and fix at night, 
eſpecially in London. The huſbandmen'dine alſo at high 
noon as they call it, and ſup at ſeven or eight: But out of 


* 


term in our univerſities the ſcholars dine at tenn. 

Proiſſart mentions waiting on the duke of Lancaſter at 
* five o'clock in the afternoon, when he had ſupped. Theſe 
| hours are ftill more early. It is hard to tell, why, all 
over the world, as the age becomes more luxurious, the 

hours become later. Is it the crowd of amuſements that 
2 ve on the hours gradually? or are the people of faſhion 
better pleaſed with the ſecrecy and filence of nocturnal 

hours, when the induſtrious: vulgar are all gone to reſt? 

In rude ages, men have few amuſements or occupations 

but what day-light affords tem. 
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